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_ Tats distinguished Artist was born 
at Lastingham, a small village in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, on the 
3lst of May, 1778. He had from 
his childhood a predilection for 
drawing ; and by the time he left 
school, (by the assistance of his 
master,) had made greater profi- 
ciency than the slender means he 
possessed appeared to warrant. 
In 1797, at nineteen years of age, 
he ventured to offer himself as a 
— of portraits in miniature, at 
fork ; and during one of his itine- 
rant excursions to Whitby had the 
honour of an introduction to Lord 
Mulgrave, by whom he was patron- 
ized, and recommended to the notice 
of the Earl of Carlisle. At Castle 
Howard he had the great advantage 
of studying a magnificent collection 
of pictures, in itself an excellent 
school; where he copied the Three 
Maries, by Annibale Carracci, with 
considerable success. 
In 1804 he came to London, 
under the patronage of the Earl of 


Mulgrave, and in the following 
year became a student of the Royal 
Academy. 

In 1807 he was established as a 
portrait painter, and has every suc- 
ceeding year furnished some speci- 
men of his abilities for the Exhibi. 
tion at Somerset House. 

In 1816 he was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy ; and in the 

‘ 
same year accompanied the Hon. 
General Phipps, in a tour through 
Holland and Flanders. 

In 1818 he was elected R, A. 

In 1819 Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Chantrey, the celebrated sculptor, 
made the tour of Italy, by the way of 
Geneva, Milan, Padaa, Todan Bo- 
logna, Florence, and Rome, where 
he met with great attention from 
Canova, who sat to him for his 
portrait, for Mr. Chantrey.—An 
engraving of this painting, so cele- 
brated for its spirited and faithful 
resemblance, embellished the num- 
ber of our Magazine for the month 
of Noveinber last. 
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MEMOIR OF SIR JOHN FLEMING LEICESTER, BART. 
By Witiram Caney, Esq. H. M.R.1.1. 


(Continued from page 3.) 


Tue gratitude with which society 
honours those who have been instru- 
mental in advancing the public inte- 
rests or the character of their coun- 
try, and which has been, in all ages, 
spontaneously offered as a debt of 
justice to the individual, is also pro- 
ductive of benefit to the community. 
The honour and apelauisedentevedly 
bestowed upon one inspires many 
with a generous emulation to follow 
his commendable example, and to 
obtain similar distinction by simi- 
lar merit. The importance of this 
truth is obvious. Although the 
Baronet, who is the subject of the 
present memoir, has long been dis- 
tinguished for his taste and munifi- 
cence; and though the periodical pub- 
lications, in every part of the British 
empire, have, for many years, borne 
ample testimony to his public-spirited 
efforts to promote the encouragement 
of British genius; the subject is 
still as eagerly coveted by artists and 
amateurs as if it had been yet un- 
touched by any writer. This lively 
curiosity is a laudable tribute to 
worth; but, in all such cases, it im- 

ses an extreme difficulty on the 
atest writer. If memoirs of a cele- 
brated character were called for by 
public desire, a thousand times, he, 
who last takes up the pen, is bound 
to adhere to the truth, and can do 
little more than repeat the same 
facts, with the laborious task of 
endeavouring to clothe them in some 
little variety of language, wherever 
the circumstances admit ofa change. 
But literary men know that this 
resource is not in every instance 

racticable. There are few greater 

ifficulties in writing, than that of 
being obliged to be like and unlike 
the same narrative; that is, to corres- 
pond with it in substance without 
any verbal similarity. Although a 
painter may labour to give an air of 
novelty to a portrait, he cannot 
alter the complexion or the outline of 
the features ; and, if his performance 
be like the living original, it must 
bear a direct resemblance to ever 
true portrait of the same individual. 


Sir John Fleming Leicester is 
descended, by the paternal and ma- 
ternal line, from ancient and honor- 
able families in England and Ire- 
land; one of his ancestors, Sir 
Nicholas Leycester, knight, was 

ssessed of the estates of Nether 

abley, in Cheshire, in the reign of 
Edward the first, and was appointed 
to the important office 7 taal 
Keeper of Chester by that monarch. 
Sir Peter Leycester, baronet, a des- 
cendant of Sir Nicholas, and great 
reat grandfather of the present 
aronet, in 1642, married Elizabeth 
a daughter of Gilbert Lord Gerard, 


of Gerard's Bromley, by Eleanor 
sole heiress of Thomas tton, of 
Dutton in Staffordshire. He was 


also related, by marriage, to the 
family of Lord Byron, in Notting- 
hamshire ; andin SirPeterLeycester’s 
celebrated work on the Antiquities 
of England and Ireland, with parti- 
cular remarks concerning Cheshire, 
published in 1673, he has _ a 
very lively description of Lady 
Eleanor Byron, one of Sir John’s 
ancestors. A fine portrait of that 
lady, painted by Sir Peter Lely, is 
now among the beauties in the royal 
palace at Hampton Court, and a 
duplicate of that picture, by the 
same master, is in the family col- 
lection at Tabley House. 

Sir John’s father, Sir Peter Byrne, 
baronet, was a native of the Sister 


‘Kingdom, of the very ancient and 


honourable family of the Byrnes, 
a distinguished branch of which, 
the Byrnes of Cabinteely, is at pre- 
sent possessed of large estates near 
Dunleary in the county of Dublin. 
Sir Peter Byrne, on his marriage 
with the sole heiress of the Leicester 
estates at Tabley, adopted the name 
of Leicester, by an act of Parliament. 
That baronet had a love for the Fine 
Arts, and patronised Wilson and 
Barret. There are two landscapes, 
one a View of Tabley by the former, 
and one of Beeston Castle, by the 
latter, both painted under Sir Peter's 
hospitable roof, and now in the gal- 
lery; he also erected that splendid 
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monument of his taste and hi ’ 
the present Tabley House, within 
view of the venerable family man- 
sion, and about two miles from 
Knutsford. 

Sir John was born at this heredi- 
tary seat, and he derives his second 
christian name from the ancient 
family of the Flemings, at Rydell, 
in Westmorland, to whom he 1s re- 
lated by the maternal line. During 
his preparatory course of school 
education he discovered talents for 
drawing, and his father procured 
him, in succession, the instructions 
of an artist named Marras, of Tho- 
mas Vivares, the admirable land- 
scape engraver, and, finally, of Paul 
Sandby, then considered the first 
landscape painter in water colours 
in this country. But the young 
amateur quitted the manner of these 
masters to study nature, and formed 
a light, pleasing style of draw- 
ing views with the pen and ink, 
brushed over with a broad tint of 
Indian ink and bistre. In due sea- 
son he was sent to the University, 
and obtained his degree of Master 
of Arts, in Trinity College, Cam- 
bride. 

Sir John had the misfortune, 
when very young, to lose his father ; 
but when of age, he made the tour 
of France, Flanders, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Spain with all the ad- 
vantages of rank and fortune, to 
introduce him in the courtly circles, 
and cultivate his prevailiug passion 
for music and painting. He pos- 
sessed from nature a good ear, and, 
by attending the Opera in Italy, he 
acquired a pure taste for the delica- 
cies of composition; that true sen- 
sibility, which never fails to discri- 
minate between the genuine expres- 
sion of passion and sentiment and 
the heartless bravura of execution, 
and empty flourish of sound without 
feeling. He freely mingled in the 
fashionable gaieties of high life, but 
the chef d’ceuvres of the pencil and 
chisel, and the beauties of architec- 
ture, drew his diligent attention, and 
he remained sufficiently long in the 
chief cities, through which he tra- 
velled, to obtain a competent know- 
ledge of their manners and customs. 

When Sir John was at Rome, Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, now so well 
known for his liberal opinions, his 
Philanthropy, taste, learning, and 
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antiquarian researches, was there 
also, indalging in all the classical 
delights of that capital. <A simi- 
larity in their taste produced an 
acquaintance between the two Baro- 
nets. Their pursuits led them into 
the same paths of pleasureand study, 
and they visited, together, the emi- 
nent painters, sculptors, and musi- 
cal performers; drew in company 
from the same picturesque ruins and 
landscapes in that vicinity, and ex- 
amined all that was worthy of ad- 
miration in the eternal city, with 
the benefit of mutual observation 
and comparison. After leaving 
Rome they travelled some time to- 
gether, and thus cemented a friend- 
ship which has subsisted, with un- 
impaired kindness, to the present 
hour. 

It was then much more customary 
than it is now for Englishmen of 
rank to visit the Continent with a 
belief, that the climate of England 
disqualified their countrymen from 
the attainment of excellence in paint- 
ing and sculpture. This senseless 
prejudice was rendered more invete- 
rate by travel among foreigners, 
who were bred up in a low opinion 
of English genius, On their return 
home, the Anglo-Italians deemed it 
necessary to prove their cultivated 
taste and foreign acquirements by 
expressing an open contempt for 
British artists, and their works. 
Not only men of weak understand- 
ing were conspicuous for this un- 
worthy conduct, but gentlemen, in 
every other view of superior abilities, 
suffered their minds to be infected 
with this degrading anti-national 
spirit: as if the sending a goose 
from England to Naples, for a few 
weeks, could change its species, and 
return it a nightingale to London! 
they imagined that a sea voyage of 
a few hours, and a post-haste jour- 
ney of purblind curiosity through 
Italy, could convert an ignorant 
man, who had never before given 
up a hour to the study, into a con- 
noisseur and an arbiter in the arts. 
With this comfortable opinion that 
taste and science were to be acquired 
by a stretch of the legs and hands, 
many of these enlightened men 
squandered large sums on the Con- 
tinent in the purchase of real or 
modern antiques, pretended master- 
pieces, coins, medals, gems, pictures, 
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and mutilated statues. Sir John 
Leicester presented a noble contrast 
to these gentlemen. Although his 
relish for the fine works of the old 
schools had detained him much 
longer abroad than he had intenced, 
he returned to England with the 
unpretending merit of having re- 
served his fortune for the encou- 
ragement of English artists. He 
more than once re-visited the Con- 
tinent, renewed his acquaintance 
with the most celebrated cabinets 
and galleries of paintings, and en- 
joyed their beauties with an addi- 
tional zest; but he invariably re- 
tarned to England with the same 
true English spirit,—the same high 
opinion of his country,—and the 
same generous hope of seeing its 
genius for the Fine Arts duly de- 
veloped and exalted. 

After some years spent in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the great world 
abroad, Sir John devoted himself to 
a affairs at home, at an event- 

ul era of English history. The 
Baronet and Lord Clifton were re- 
turned to serve in Parliament, as 
representatives for Heytesbury, in 
Wiltshire ; and he entered upon his 
legislative duties cinepniniiel by 
the support of any party, without 
any engayement to the Minister, or 
to the Opposition. As the friend 
of the Prince of Wales, he uniform- 
Iv supported his Royal Highness 
uring the three successive sessions 
that he sat in the house. The pri- 
vate circle of that illustrious Per- 
sonage was then in the highest 
splendour ; and the most celebrated 
votaries of fashion and pleasure, 
who formed the pride and admira- 
tion of the British Court, mingled 
with the most illustrious statesmen, 
senators, and other eminent public 
characters in the select parties of 
the heir apparent. An invitation to 
the Palace of Enchantment, as it 
was termed, was deemed a most en- 
viable distinction, and the spark- 
ling refinements of wit and classical 
fancy gave additional poignancy to 
those memorable festivities. The 
rank and elegant manners of Sir 
John introduced him to the Prince, 
and the coincidence of his judgment 
with that of his Royal Highness, 
being founded in sincerity, was 
more highly valued. His taste in 
music and painting,—his talents for 
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conversation,—his acquirements and 
knowledge of the gay world on the 
Continent, endive him a favourite. 
The Prince had given employment 
to the pencil of Sir Joshua Rey. 
nolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and 
other eminent artists, and he occa- 
sionally indulged in the — of 
select pictures by the old masters, 
the additions to which have, in the 
course of years, formed the rich 
treasury of paintings now in Carl- 
ton Palace. The Baronet also be- 
came a member of the Harmonic 
Society with the Prince, and he was 
a frequent visitor at Kempshot. He 


shared in the field sports of his 


Royal Highness, and that -illustri- 
ous Personage was present when 
Sir John proved the superior accu- 
racy of his eye and precision of his 
hand in a trial of skill with the 
best two shots of the day, Colonel 
Richardson of the Guards, and the 
Duke of Richmond. 

While the fashionable Gazettes 
recorded the high style of Sir John’s 
town and country establishments, 
the Ministerial and Opposition Jour- 
nals bore testimony to his. amenity 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel, and to the 
public spirit, with which he endea- 
voured, by his recommendation and 

atronage, to bring native genius 
into notice. At this period, after 
having held the command as Lieute- 
nant Colonel of the Cheshire Militia 
for thirteen years, he was honoured 
by a fresh mark of Royal favour, in 
being ——— Colonel of a Regi- 
ment of Provisional Cavalry, raised 
for home defence against the medi- 
tated hostility of the French Repub- 
lic. His seasonable attention to the 
comfortable accommodation of the 
Corps, and his firmness in keeping 
up the military discipline, won him 
the attachment of the privates. His 
brother Officers returned his frank- 
ness and suavity with unceasing 
tokens of esteem and regard. His 
loyal tender of his services to the 
King, when the enemy again made 
preparations to invade our shores, 
were most graciously accepted ; and 
he set an example of patriotism to 
others by raising that well-known 
Regiment, which his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales granted 
him his permission to term the Earl 
of Chester’s Yeomanry, and, after- 
wards, the Prince Regent’s Regi- 
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ment. Sir John was neither sparing 
of expense nor exertion on this 
meritorious occasion; and, with the 
zealous co-operation of his Officers, 
he brought the Corps to vie in mili- 
tary discipline with the oldest of the 
regulars. The tumultuous assem- 
blages in Lancashire called forth a 
display of its prompt and efficacious 
interference. Under the command 
of General Sir John Byng, this 
fine body was the principal means 
of enn the insurrectional 
movements of the Blanketeers, which 
spread so wide an alarm through 
the country. They surprised all 
the daaiealliein and escorted them, 
without bloodshed, to the Castle of 
Chester. This important service 
was duly appreciated. The Prince 
Regent was pleased to convey, in 
the most gracious manner, his 
thanks, and the thanks of the 
Government, to the Colonel, Sir 
John Fleming Leicester, and to the 
Officers and Regiment, for their 
active and efficacious aid in the dis- 
persion of the rioters, and for the 
speedy restoration of order. The 
Officers and Privates entertained a 
high sense of Sir John’s long con- 
tinued efforts for the honor and 
discipline of the Corps, and for the 
preservation of local tranquillity. 
rhey presented to him, as_ their 
Colonel, a superb vase of massy 
silver, executed after the antique, 
with an inscription expressive of 
their affectionate esteem for his de- 
votion to their welfare and the pub- 
lic service. A private plate, etched 
from this vase, by Mr. George 
Cuit, an excellent artist then re- 
sident in Chester, conveys a spirited 
transcript of its form and orna- 
ments. 

If his hereditary fortune had not 
robbed the Arts of his versatile 
talents, Sir John might have ac- 
quired celebrity as a musical com- 
poser, or as a Wilson, or Gainsbo- 
rough, in landscape painting. If 
he had been necessitated to turn his 
mind to handicraft invention, he 
might have obtained reputation and 
fortune as an Arkwright in mecha- 
nics. His musical parties, and box 
at the King’s Opera House, form no 
small part of his enjoyments. His 
voice is deficient in compass, but 
his taste is pure, and his science 
equal to that of an able professor. 
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There are several landscapes of his 
painting, in oil colours, hung up in 
the collection at Tabley House, 
which ‘shew excellent indications in. 
outline and colouring; but, being 
rapidly hurried over, they do not 
contain more than can be tastefully 
displayed by the first impatient 
dash-in of a masterly pencil. Even 
in these desultory flashes of fanc 
the amateur is struck by the fresh- 
ness of tint, the picturesque ar. 
rangement of lines, and the union 
of the whole. They exhibit so 
much fine thought and genuine 
feeling that many have regretted 
the life of an amateur so qualified 
had not been devoted to painting. 
No eye can more quickly discover 
what is wrong in a picture, or 
sooner point out a remedy. Of 
this, a single instance may ‘ sufh- 
cient. Hilton was commissioned by 
Sir John to paint the picture of the 
Mermaid, and, when that artist 
sent it home, the writer of this 
memoir happened to be in Hill- 
street. Sir John pointed out to 
him an extravagance in the disposi- 
tion of the hair, and a want of re- 
pose in the light and shadow, which 
injured the effect of the figures. 
This writer was sensible of those 
defects—but in a few hours after- 
wards he was suprised to see them 
amended, and, on examination, he 
found that Sir John had corrected 
with water-colours, what was offen- 
sive to the eye of taste. When 
Hilton saw the change, he, himself, 
at once, with his usual modesty and 
candour, approved of the altera- 
tions; took home the picture, and 
adopted the improvements in oil- 
colours, which his munificent and 
tasteful patron had practically de- 
monstrated. 

The specimens of his mechanical 
ingenuity are sufficiently curious to 
occupy a conspicuous place in a 
Museum. In a private apartment 
at Tabley House, fitted up for his 
operations in this way, there are a 
variety of tools improved or invent- 
ed by himself, and a number of his 
performances in carving and tur- 
nery, well worthy of inspection. But 
his application as an amateur-paint- 
er, or self-taught artizan, is liable to 
frequent interruption. Besides his 
military command as Colonel of 
the Royal Cheshire Yeomanry, Sir 
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John has the honor to fill the office 
of Deputy Lieutenant of the County 
of Cheshire, and has, also, gene- 
rally some plans going forward for 
the improvement of his estates. 
Withim his domain he is also oceu- 
pied. The ten or twelve pleasure 
vessels. on ‘the noble lake in his 
park were built aceording to his 
own direction; and his skill in the 
management of his little fleet, in 
his aquatic parties with the neigh- 
bouring gentry renders these ex- 
cursions more delightful. He added 
considerably to the extent of this 
lake, and built the insulated tower 
in it, some years ago. In 1819, or 
1820, an accidental fire consumed 
some apartments in Tabley House, 
but it was luckily extinguished be- 
fore it could reach the pictures. 
The loss amounted to some thousand 
pounds, and Sir John was his own 
architect on that occasion. In place 
of those parts of the house, which 
had been burned, he built apart- 
ments ina light and elegant style 
from designs drawn by his own 
pencil. 

A London Journal (the Examiner), 
of the Lith of November, 1810, con- 
tains the following record of an im- 
portant change in Sir John’s life, 
which was attended with great eclat 
in the empire of fashion—** Married, 
yesterday, in the Palace of Hampton 
Court, by special license, that dis- 
tinguished patron of British genius, 
Sir John Leicester, Bart. to Geor- 
_ Maria, youngest daughter of 

ieutenant Colonel Cottin, and god- 
daughter of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales; a young lady, 
whose loveliness and singular ac- 
complishments, at the age of six- 
teen, are the themes of universal 
panegyric.”—Sir Peter Leycester’s 
description of Lady Eleanor Byron, 
one of Sir John’s ancestors, whose 
portrait, as already mentioned, is 
among the beauties at Hampton 
Court, was applied to the bride. 
“ This Eleanor is a person of such 
comely presence, handsomeness, 
sweet disposition, honour, and 
general repute in the world, that 
we have not her equal.”—Public 
praise is too frequently exaggerated 
or lavished without justice; but in 
the instance, under present notice, 
the commendation fell short of the 
truth. Sir John, soon after his 
happy union, employed Sir Thomas 
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Lawrence to paint a whole-length 
portrait of Lady Leicester ; and that 
artist’s charming likeness of her 
ladyship, in the character of Hope 
attended by angelic genii in the 
clouds, has been so generally ad- 
mired in the Hill-street gallery, 
that the visitors to that temple of 
taste and public spirit are well ac- 
quainted with the beautiful features 
and lovely sylph-like figure of the 
original. 

It required no ordinary exertion 
of fortitude in any individual, how- 
ever high his rank or extensive his 
influence, to attempt and persevere 
in the noble design which Sir John 
had formed in Italy, of endeavour- 
ing to remove the senseless preju- 
dices against the genius and works 
of the British artists. Ata period, 
when a French nobleman or cour- 
tier, at Paris, would have considered 
his robe of honour tarnished and 
his name disgraced, unless, among 
his other claims to distinction, he 
ranked high in the esteem of his 
countrymen, as a _— of the 
French painters and sculptors, an 
Englishman of the same rank, in 
London, would have considered his 
character as a connoisseur irretriev- 
ably forfeited, by having a land- 
seape or an historical picture by 
an English painter hung up in his 
apartments. With avery few ex- 
ceptions, this humiliating and fool- 
ish prejudice, which I have noticed 
in my remarks on Sir John’s travels, 
continued to prevail among the 
higher classes. In vain had the 
King, in 1768, established the Roy- 
al Academy, and in vain had Boy- 
dell, Macklin, and other commer- 
cial speculators, roused by the dis- 
play of rising genius in the exhi- 

itions of the academicians, fur- 
nished —— to the British 
pencil, and proved that with due 
encouragement it was capable of 
refuting those unfounded aspersions, 
and becoming a means of national 
glory. The great body of the Bri- 
tish nobility and gentry held aloof 
from the ae of British art, 
until the Royal patronage, the efforts 
of commercial men, 37 annual exhi- 
bitions, and the noble example of 
Sir John Leicester, had decreased the 
old inveteracy against native genius, 
and brought the English pencil into 
a rising degree of public favour. 

(To be continued. ) 
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A TALE FROM 

{ rope homewards from Sir 
Toby's. Sir Toby was a man of 
mettle; he felt as little inconveni- 
ence from an ordinary debauch as 
the lion from the exertion of his 
strength in the chastisement of a 
mouse. Nature seemed to have en- 
dowed him with a vis inertia, dis- 
proportioned to his size (which, by 
the way, was not of the smallest) to 
enable him to resist the potent 
attacks of the jolly god. And, as 
if some extraordinary excitement 
were necessary to his well-being, 
Sir Toby was never better, in every 
sense of the word, than when the 
wine was wrestling with his reason, 
after the manner of the giants of 
old against the gods, and often with 
as littke success as was wont to at- 
tend them. 

We had contracted an acquaint- 
ance at the coffee-house. He in- 
vited me to Altona, where I had 
been saerificing so heroically, in- 
spired by the example of the stout- 
hearted Briton, that I just retained 
my equipoise sufficiently to keep the 
saddle, with scarcely sense enough 
to find my way home without a 
guide. It was a delightful cool 
May-morning, and I greedily in- 
haled the refreshing breeze that 
blew directly in my face, so grate- 
ful to my heated lungs, while my 
pony trotted briskly along, antici- 
pating the luxury of a restorative 
sleep till noon, and of dreams as 
glorious and enlivening as the 
dawning day around me. 

There was a light in my father’s 
counting-house. ‘This surprised me 
as it was only two Jaded 1 en- 
tered. My father was seated at his 
desk; near him stood Captain Clas- 
sen, his old friend and servant. 
They both stared to see me, and 
winked to one another as I thought; 
1 wished them good morning, and 
was about to retire. ‘ Good morn- 
ing, Henry,” said my father, “lam 
glad you are here, for I have busi- 
ness with you.””—** Classen, we are 
agreed then ; twelve o'clock pre- 
cisely; I will have every thing in 
readiness.” Classen withdrew. “ du 
Eur. Mag. Aug., 1823, 
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revoir, young gentleman,” mattered 
the Captain as he went, and shook 
me by the hand, with a grin that 
set my teeth on edge. 

* Henry,” said my father with- 
out laying down his pen, * prepare 
for a voyage to France to-day.” 
—‘* To France, dear father, and on 
what business ?"—* | wish you to 
marry.’’-—“ Marry!” I exclaimed 
half aloud, for 1 instantly beheld 
myself in the mirror of my imagi- 
nation, as a bridegroom decked with 
myrtle; at my side, an interesting, 
elegantly dressed young lady, bloom- 
ing with youth and beauty, and glit- 
tering with jewels; who, consigned 
to my heart, was destined for its in- 
habitant for the period of my life, 
and the days flew away like boys at 
chuck-farthing, disturbed by the 
approach of a soldier or a parson— 
my astonishment, however, was not 
lessened. ** Yes, a daughter of Mr. 
Gierson, a merchant of Bourdeaux.”’ 
—‘* What, father, a lady whom I 
have never seen ?’’—* It is a good 
house, and you will have the choice 
of three sisters.”—“ But suppose I 
should not like either of them ?”— 
** No foolery, Henry,” said my father, 
in a tone of carnestness; ** there is 
a time for every thing, and I have 
allowed enough for that."—“If I 
were a prince.” —* And though you 
were an emperor, you would be but 
a thoughtless boy, in need of a 
guardian, and my son. Here isa 
letter from Mr. Gerson, saying 
that he expects you, and this is my 
answer. At twelve you will em- 
bark.”"—* You will surely allow me 
to take leave ofa few of my friends?” 
—‘ It is not necessary. Here are 
some cards; you have only to write 
your name upon them,” 

I took the cards and retired to 
my chamber. Marry! I muttered 
to myself, and a little yellow, mea- 
gre French woman, whose whole bu- 
siness it is to disfigure, yet more, 
by art, her sufficiently Renaiee 

vrson? And why not in Ham- 
Loenit if it is to be atall? The 
tall, fair Miss Sorgel, or the short, 
rount! brunette, Miss Waterman, 
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or the rich one-eyed Miss Funk, or 
the beautiful native Miss Adler, or 
the witty, fascinating— My -ideas 
became confused, and sleep bowed 
down my head. I was just on the 
point of changing my perpendicular 
for a horizontal position rather too 
suddenly, when | luckily awoke, 
and had'sense enough to throw my- 
self upon the bed, where, in the arms 
of Morpheus, | soon forgot alike the 
beauties of Hamburgh and Bour- 
deaux. 

“Henry!” sounded in my ears. 
I sprang up, rubbed my drowsy 
eye-lids, and stared; my father 
stood before me. ‘It is eleven 
o'clock ; your trunk is packed, the 
wind is fair, and every minute you 
delay is lost. Haste then to take 
some refreshment and embark.” I 
looked sheepish and confounded. 
Upon a chair lay my travelling 
dress—my father retired, and my 
servant, George, assisted me to un- 
dress and dress again. “Are you 
to accompany me?” Tasked. “ Yes, 
Sir.’—** 1 am glad of it,” said I, 
and derived some little consolation 
from the circumstance; for there 
was not in existence a greater rogue, 
nor, at the same time, a more faith- 
ful fellow than this same George. 
My father paid him for reporting 
my extravagancies, (which he might 
do without hesitation, for I made 
no secret of them myself) and I for 
assisting me to commit them. The 
prospect of the voyage began now 
to interest me; and if, for my sins, 
I was to be tied to a wife, likea 
poacher to a stag, it was at all 
events more agreeable to choose her 
for myself from among three sisters 
in France, than to have one allotted 
to me out of the magazine of mer- 
chant’s daughters here, warranted 
sound and perfect, like any other 
article of merchandize. 

I dined with a better appetite 
than my parents and sister, and re- 
ceived their good wishes, tears, and 
advice, on taking leave, with becom- 
ing indifference. 

Captain Classen was waiting with 
painful —— He did not take 
time to welcome me, but the moment 
I stepped on board he gave the sig- 
nal, and, amidst the tumultuous 
bawling of the sailors, the masts 
sprung up, the pennants fluttered 
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in the breeze, the sails outstretched 
themselves to the gale, and Ham- 
burghand the shores of our beloved 
country by degrees darkened, reced- 
ed, and vanished from our view. 

It was not my first voyage. I 
had formerly visited England on 
mercantile business ; consequently I 
felt no inconvenience from my situa- 
tion, except the ennui, which so 
sudden a transition from a life of 
gaiety and dissipation to one of the 
dullest uniformity could not fail to 

* . . 
engender. Captain Classen did his 
utmost to banish this demon, and 
was earnest and indefatigable in im- 

loring the aid of the soul-stirring 
owl to that effect. In fact, Sir 
Toby and the rest of the jovial com- 
panions of my nightly revels were 
mere milk-sops in comparison with 
the old, wrinkled, Scanian cop- 
per-bottomed sea-captain. His ca- 
yacious mouth resembled the bung- 
hole of a large moving wine hogs- 
head, and I beheld with fearful as- 
tonishment the bottles of French and 
Spanish wine emptying themselves 
by dozens into it, till, at length, 
the power of participating in, as 
well as of witnessing, the prowess 
of my valiant friend forsook me, 
and | was conveyed to my hammock, 
where I soon on so soundly that 
the shock of an earthquake would 
have failed to rouse me. 

I loved wine asa means of height- 
ening the charms of an interesting 
conversation, and I had never, even 
when carrying the use of it to ex- 
cess, entirely lost sight of that ob- 
ject. This last debauch, however, 
filled me, when I awoke, with the 
sensation of having received a stun- 
ning blow, accompanied by no en- 
livening or redeeming recollections: 
the satyr-like countenance of the 
Captain was still before my eyes, 
while in the back-ground of the 
picture I beheld the rows of bottles 
that had exhausted their contents in 
his fathomless throat. 

I was out of humour with myself, 
and stedfastly refused Classen’s in- 
vitation to renew our libations. 
Finding me immoveable, he accom- 
modated himself, at length, to my 
taste, and entertained me with a 
description of Bourdeaux, and with 
accounts of Mr. Gerson and his 
danghters. This conversation wea- 











ried me, I forced myself to hear 
nothing, and after awhile retired, 

eevish and fretful, to my cabin. 
My trunk struck me. 1 had not yet 
opened it, and resolved to do it now, 
rather for the sake of amusement 
than from curiosity. My best clothes, 
my finest linen, letters to several 
mercantile houses, a casket contain- 
ing a valuable ring with bracelets 
to match. I cuessed its destination, 
and pushed it aside, when lo! what 
should peep out of one corner of the 
trunk but a crimsen purse! I took 
itup, and my heart danced with de- 
light as | weighed it in my hand. 
On opening it, the contents proved 
to be exactly three hundred Louis 
dors. 

I had frequently lost as much, and 
more than this in asingle night; and, 
in fact, only the other evening, 1 
had inconsiderately wagered double 
the sum with Sir Toby, that | would 
not stir afoot out of Hamburgh the 
following day, which was the day 
we set sail. But latterly, owing, 
no doubt, to the fault of the circular 
form of the gold pieces, there was 
never a Louis in my pocket in the 
morning that did not, before night, 
roll into that of another person. 
The ebb was naturally stronger 
than the flow; and, in spite of the 
liberal allowance my father granted 
me, | was certain of meeting a cre- 
ditor in every one of the numerous 
streets of Hamburgh; they were 
always, however, exceedingly civil, 
and satisfied with the honour of 
being told, in answer to their en- 
quiries, that I was well. 

It gave me, at this moment, in- 
describable pleasure to picture to 
myself the rage and vexation of this 
unlucky horde of brokers, Jews, 
wine-merchants, and tavern-keepers, 
on hearing of my departure; and I 
would gladly have given a third of 
my prize to any * wise man of the 
east,’ who would shew them, in his 
magical mirror, my present figure, 
sitting here in security, counting 
my Louis d’ors. 

_ But I had too little of the miser 
in - composition to find satisfac- 
tion long in this amusement; on the 
contray, with an impatience more 
consistent with the very opposite 
character, | began to lay schemes 
for spending my money. An evil 
spirit tempted me to try wy luck at 
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a throw with my good friend, Clas- 
sen, whom I took to be a warm 
fellow, but the devil trust the old 
sinner! I dreaded finding my man 
as formidable here as at the bottle, 
and anticipated, therefore, but a 
miserable passe-tems dearly bought. 
A better spirit turned my thoughts 
on Paris. 1| had seen London, and 
should I overlook her proudest 
rival? George was called, and we 
concerted measures tovether. 

* Shall we soon come to an an- 
chor, Captain?” I enquired, as the 
coast of France appeared in sight, 
“Where ?” he wondering asked. 
* At Boulogne.” — * Why should 
we 7” —* What, don’t you know, my 
good fellow? Has my father said 
nothing to you ?’’—* Not a word.” 
—‘* Not that [ am to land here, and 
travel by way of Paris to Bour- 
deaux ?"—** Potz tausend! ar’t not 
sober yet?’ and he burst into a 
horse laugh. “I hope, Classen,”’ 
I rejoined in a tone of displeasure, 
‘you do not take me for a fool? 
George, were not such my father's 
orders?” George hesitated; a sig- 
nificant look from me, which Clas- 
sen could not observe because he 
was staring full at the fellow, came 
like a reinforcement to his zeal, and 
he corroborated my statement. 

* Ave, aye?—Humph!” muttered 
Classen, regarding me with an en- 
quiring look, which, however, | 
braved with unaltered countenance ; 
“that I did not know. IL ask your 
pardon.”’ 

He steered for Boulogne. In a 
few hours George and | with our 
luggage were on shore, and shortly 
afterwards on the road to Paris. 

I exulted aloud as I beheld the spire 
of Notre Dame, and soon after the 
whole sea of houses which surround- 
ed it. Now, in sight of one of the 
first cities in the world, it occurred to 
me to consider what I wanted there. 
Pleasure! What else? or how best 
enjoy it? While I was thus occu- 
pied for plans for making the most 
of my liberty, and my three hundred 
Louis, we arrived at our destina- 
tion. I immediately hired a cham- 
bre garnie, assumed the title of 
honk Johnsbury, and appropriated 
the first fortnight to visiting all the 
places of amusement, and seeing all 
the sights the capital afforded. M 
British name, and more, my British 
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gold, made eve ry thing easy to me, 
and all were obse ‘quious to serve me, 

I did not scruple to wear the scli- 
taire intended for my bride. The 
diamond had become loose, and 
I entered a jeweller’s shop to get it 
repaired. ‘T'wo ladies came in al- 
mosttimmediate ly afterwards. One 
of them was elderly ; ; the other 
young and beautiful; so beautiful, 
indeed, that for the first time in 
my life f was seized with a kind of 
bashfal admiration, as I beheld her, 
and I made way for her with the 
profoundest respect. 

She bargained fora pair of ear- 

rings; the jeweller asked her too 
much, and she very reluctantly re- 
turnedthem. I insti intly paid down 
the money and requested her ac- 
ceptance of them, in remembrance 
of the sentiments of respect and 
admiration with which she had in- 
spired a stranger. ‘* You are very 
generous, Sir, and the jewels are 
extremely pretty; but even if they 
were far handsomer, the very cir- 
cumstance of your being a stranger 
to me puts it out of my power = 
accept of them.’’ She “blushed ; 
she spoke, and fixed her eee 
eyes upon me with such a mild, yet 
penetrating look, that I tri mbled 
with a mixed sensation of fear and 
pleasure. I entreated, but in vain. 
A little impatient at her refusal | 
turned at length to her com a 
offered her the ear-rings, “tt eg ged 
her to allow me, at least, the satis- 
faction of obliging the fair inexo- 
rable in her friend. Her eyes glis- 
tened as she contemplate d my gift, 
and a little persuasion induced her 
to accept it. The young lady’s 
countenance evinced her disappro- 
bation of her companion ’s conduct, 
and she shook her head as she saw 
her take them. They de ‘parted, and 
I was silly enough to suffer them to 
do so without asking a single ques- 
tion. 

Arrived at my lodgings I awoke 
as it were from a dream; the figure 
of the lovely girl was still before 
my eyes, and I would willingly 
have given thirty more Louis to see 
the original once again. Fortune 
favoured my wishes; in the Theatre 
Francais | espied my two ladies in 
a box. Hastening to ay my re- 
spects to them, I had the satisfac- 
tion of being received by the ma- 
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tronly lady in a very tender, and 

by her lovely companion in a no 
less frie ndly manner. Now, thought 
I, is the time to push my fortune ; 
I assailed the young lady, who 
seemed to be almost given up to me 
by her protectress, with all the idle 
flatte ryand nonsense [ could muster, 

and was so importunate, in short, in 
the avowal of my passion, and so 
urgent in imploring her compassion 
on my sufferings, that the sunshine 
of her enchanting countenance by 

degrees entirely vanished, and the 
clouds of her displeasure g rathered 
so thickly over her uadit, that I 
was really hurt, and felt myself at 
last compelled to enquire what was 
the matter. ‘“ Nothing, Sir,” she 
replied, with such a look of un- 
daunted virtue as disconcerted me 

not a little; ** exce pt, that we have 
both been mistaken.” This rebuff 
comple ‘ted my discomfiture; I kept 
silence for a long while before I 
could collect my scattered resolution 
for an attack upon the old lady. 

She was more reserved than I ex- 
pected to find her; and indulged me 
with a long lecture, such as } could 
have supposed a duenna alone capa- 
ble of delivering, on the want of 
self-government in the men, and the 
pro riety of prudence and reserve 
in the female sex, before she would 
condescend to inform me that she 
sometimes walked in the Thuilleries 
with her niece, when the weather 
was favourable. 

I had forgotten to enquire at what 
hour, and had interpreted the word 
sometimes according to my wishes. 
The fashionable world was still bu- 
ried in sleep, when my anxious steps 
led me, reveur, to the Thuilleries. 
Somewhat less to the inconvenience 
of my purse than my stomach, I con- 
tinned by fruitless promenade till 
nightfall. This course I pursued 
for four days, yet neither aunt nor 
niece were V isible, and I was ready 
to die with rage and vexation. The 
sun was declining on the fifth day, 
and I was heartily cursing my self 
and all the women in and out of 
Paris, when I caught sight of my 
dulcinea and her duenna. She 
shuddered as her glance met mine; 
I know not whether at myself, or at 
the violent emotions which must 


have been strikingly pourtrayed in 
ny countenance. 


These emotions 
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were entirely without my power to 
controul, and I attacked her with 
such earnestness in entreaties, ex- 
ostulations and assurances, that 
ae prudent reserve and indifference 
vradually softened into compassion 
and sympathy. 1 took advantage 
of this favourable change to offer 
her the ring, which I again wore, 
and it was firmly fixed on her finger 
before she had time properly to con- 
sider the objections to her accept- 
ing it. 

« You make a child of me,’’ said 
she, after a vain resistance; ** I am 
as culpable in listening to you, as in 
accepting this diamond; but you 
are conferring an obligation on an 
ungrateful one, and who ought not 
even to suffer -you to suspect that 
she is so against her will.” I com- 
plained in vain of this cruelty. No- 
thing further could I elicit from 
her; yet she did not deprive me of 
all hope, and in a favourable mo- 
ment 1 secretly begged the aunt to 
grant me her assistance, and to ac- 
quaint me with her residence. “ I 
ain under a promise to my niece, 
Sir,” she replied, ** to give you no 
assistance eee therefore it is 
out of my power to grant your re- 
quest. 1 must confess, however,” she 
added, smiling, * that I am a little 
surprised at your asking such a 
question.”’ Iwas confounded at my 
own simplicity; I suffered them to 
depart without uneasiness, and or- 
dering my valet de place to follow 
them at a distance, soon learnt that 
they resided in the neighbourhood 
of the Palais Royal. 

I was still too timid to avail my- 
self of the advantage I thus gained 
that day. The turbulency of my 
feelings drove me from one place 
to another; even in the theatre I 
soughtin vain forabstraction. The 
highly impassioned Talma appeared 
now frigid and dull; the natural 
and affecting performance of Made- 
moiselle George, but empty, heart- 
less affectation. . Unable to hold 
out longer I hurried to the Palais 
Royal, that 1 might at least enjoy 
the satisfaction of being near her. 

Chance led me to a gaming-house. 
It was just the thing; I punted, won, 
lost, won again, lost again; and in 
two hours time found myself with- 
out a sous. The forty Louis d’ors 
which had emigrated gave me little 
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uneasiness; however, I could play 
no more, and [ returned home. 
* George,” said I, as he undressed 
me, handing him the purse; “ fill it 
again to-morrow.’’—* What! have 
you gota fresh supply ?”—* How! 
the money I gave you,”—* Is melted 
down to twenty Louis, of which our 
landlord claims three.”—** Scoun- 
drel, you have robbed me!’ — 
* Would you like to inspect my 
account, Sir.’’—** Well, well: think 
of some resource.”’—“ For travel- 
ling, Sir?’—* No!” IT exclaimed, 
with warmth; “I will not leave 
Paris now if L sleep upon the stones ; 
does any thing strike you ?”—“ No- 
thing. I was at the Thuilleries to- 
day, and your diamond ring glit- 
tered through the hedge that sepa- 
rated us like a sunbeam—but God 
help us, you have lost it.”— Away y 
you are a lurking knave; the girl 
is an angel!’—* From the Palais 
Royal!” The fellow uttered these 
words with such a malicious grin 
that I stared at him, thunderstruck. 
| hope,” said | —* That I jest: 
Giod forbid! She is the niece of a 
respectable, pious lady, and they 
are both excellent connaisseuses of 
jewels ; @-propos, there is a pair of 
bracelets to match the ring.” — 
* Peace!” I exclaimed, with an 
angry frown. 

The prospect of being reduced to 
the bitterest distress in a town, in 
which I was an utter stranger, 
added to the probability of my sa- 
crificing myself to a contemptible 
fille, was not the most agreeable. 
Her portrait, deeply engraven on 
my heart in the noblest traits, gave 
the lie to these suspicions; and yet, 
when I considered all the circum- 
stances, and particularly the beha- 
viour of the aunt, I could not en- 
tirely banish them from my mind. 
Unable to come to any decision, and 
harrassed by the contending pas- 
sions which raged in my breast, I 
was pacing the room with hasty 
strides, when Mons. Brelon, my 
landlord, entered. 

“© Pardonnez Monseigneur,” said 
M. Brelon, a genuine Parisian; 
** pardon my intrusion at this un- 
seasonable hour; but I have too 
great a respect for milord to keep 
from your knowledge some important 
intelligence that I have received.”— 
* T ain most highly indebted to yout 
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»oliteness, Mons. Brelon, have the 
indness to proceed.”’—*“* My young- 
est daughter is most intimately ac- 
quainted with M. Grosbaton, the 
valet of General Joubert ; M. Gros- 
baton has a sister, who enjoys the 
confidence of an ofhcer of the police, 
who has a daughter who has some 
knowlege of Lord Whitworth’s por- 
ter; the porter is the intimate friend 
of one of my lady’s maids, who is 
the chére ame of his Excellency the 
Ambassador's butler ;’’—** You lead 
me, M. Brelon, into an almost im- 
penetrable maze of friendship, which 
does honour to your nation; but 
will you not have the goodness to 
tell me this important news?’ — 
** Instantly, Monseigneur; L wish 
only to make you acquainted with 
the source from whence | had it, 
that you may be copyinced of its 
authenticity 7’ —‘* Very prudent, 
Monsieur, you oblige me infinite- 
ly.”—* I do but my duty, milord ; 
a duty which the most respectfal 
devoument imposes upon me.” — 
Sans fugons, Mons. Brelon ?’’— * I 
obey your commands, Monseigneur. 
His Excellency’s butler told the 
maid, who related it to the porter, 
and he again as milord will be so 
obliging as to recollect” —‘ Per- 
fectly, Sir; pray proceed”—* That 
his Excellency enquired of several 
English gentlemen at his table, 
whether they had the happiness of 
knowing a Lord Johnsbury, mean- 
ing yourself, mi/ord,”’"—* Nodoubt,”’ 
said I, forcing a smile, and assum- 
ing an air of nonchalance that was 
very foreign to my feelings. ‘* The 
gentlemen answered, that they had 
not that honour; and his Excellency 
then related that the First Consul 
had himself enquired after you, 
Monseigneur, and asked why you 
had not been presented at his levée. 
His Excellency had answered, that 


he was not acquainted with any no. 
bleman of that title; yet he did not 
doubt his existence, and supposed 
he might have reasons for not wait. 
ing upon him. Upon which the 
First Consul said, that a fellow, call. 
ing himself by that name, had been 
making the round of the Thuilleries 
for some days past, and he wished 
to know whether or not he had any 
claim upon his Excellency’s protec- 
tion.” 

I cast a look at George, and read 
in his countenance the same alarm, 
that chilled the blood in my veins. 
** That will be game for the police,” 
were his Excellency’s last words 
upon the subject. 

** | assure you, Monseigneur,”’ he 
continued, while | remained dumb 
with astonishment; * on my honour, 
and iny great esteem for you, that 1 
am not mean enough to have the 
least suspicion of a man, whose no- 
ble and generous conduct would do 
honour to any nation; but in case 
you cannot reckon upon the in- 
terference of his Excellency, par- 
don my boldness, Monsieur, but 
your safety and my own.” 

‘* Be under no apprehension, Mon- 
sieur Brelon,” said I, with as much 
composure as I could summon, at 
the sume time squeezing him by the 
hand; * I hope my ease is not yet so 
desperate ; and should it come to the 
worst I shall not want means to 

rove my innocence; I have, per- 
,aps, been inconsiderate.”’ He shrag- 

ed his shoulders. * In England it 
is the fashion, and it is difhcult to 
toalterconvenientcustoms. I thank 
you sincerely for your information. 
George shall ‘discharge my account 
with you, and order post-horses di- 
rectly.”” He made a low bow, and, 
after a thousand apologies, took his 
leave. 

(To be continued.) 





LINES 
TO HER WHO WILL UNDERSTAND THEM, 


When first I beheld thee, my love, 
I felt that I ne‘er could be free; 

But:hovour forbids me to prove 
How truly L languish for thee. 


How long could I gaze on thy face 
Unsullied by pride or by art! 

But honour forbids me to trace 
The beauties that torture my heart. 


Thou art gone,—although not away,— 
Nay, gone e’en before we could meet ! 
And honour forbids me to say 


For whom my heart ever must beat ! 
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Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots. 


EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Epistle from Mary to her Unctrs.—)567. 
No. X. 


Anp can you still in Bothwell’s guilt believe ? 
Still o’er incautious Mary’s blindness grieve ? 

The verdict, though unanimous, distrust, 

And deem the bloody charge, though fruitless, just ? 
Then learn to drive suspicion’s mists away, 

And give Earl Bothwell’s worth to cloudless day : 
My loyal nobles thus his guilt disprove, 

They bid their sovereign smile on Bothwell’s love ; 
Describe his services to Scotland’s land, 

And deem him worthiest of her royal hand! 

Lives there a wretch, my Lords, so dead to shame, 
So base a traitor to his sovereign’s fame, 

As to advise, nay, supplicate his Queen 

‘To wed an actor in that monstrous scene, 

And be the wedded friend, the tender wife 

Of him whose hand bereav'd her Lord of life ? 

Or, should there be one man so lost, so vile, 

Such guilt could ne’er assembled men defile !* 
And Scotland’s nobles thus to Europe show, 

Their hearts the innocence of Bothwell’s know. 


* But, alas! such guilt, such unparellel’d, and even worse guilt still, did 
actually “ defile” several of the proudest nobles of Scotland. 

Time, which brings even the most closely veiled enormities to light, has proved, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that Murray, Morton, Bothwell, and Maitland, 
concerted together the death of Daraley. Murray's aim was indeed hidden in 
its vile and wicked extent from his confederates, and even Bothwell, though a 
man of great acuteness, was so much absorbed in the delight he felt, at the high 
reward which Murray promised him, namely, the hand of the queen, if he would 
undertake the murder of Darnley, that he was utterly blind to the ruin which 
lurked under this insidious proposal, but eagerly and thankfully embraced it. 

It is impossible to know whether Bothwell was actuated by ambition only, or 
by love for Mary, and jealousy of Darnley; but, certain it is, that alarmed at 
Mary's tender reconciliation with her husband, and renewed intercourse with 
him, he seized the very first opportunity which occurred, that is, he took advan- 
tage of her leaving her husband for one night, to destroy that unhappy man— 
And here I must pause in my odious narrative to observe, that Mary’s going on 
so trifling and simple a pretence to pass a night at Holyrood-house was, in my 
opinion, the strongest possible confutation of the charge brought against her 
that she was privy to the murder, and left Darnley in order that the crime might 
be consummated. Mary went to Holyrood to be present at an entertainment 
given to two of her domestics on their wedding ! 

Surely had she been meditating to leave Darnley, in order that a crime like 
this might be perpetrated, she would have taken care to furnish herself with a 
stronger, and seemingly a more irresistible excuse for her unusual absence ; an 
excuse so forced, and so elaborate, as to expose her to detection in the eyes of 
the penetrating, by the very pains taken to make it plausible. But, in the un- 
suspecting innocence of her heart, the queen, like a kind mistress, grants the 
prayer of her servants, and condescends to honour their entertainment with her 
presence. 

But to resume my details —As soon as the bloody deed was accomplished, 
suspicion justly fell on Bothwell, as the author of it, though Mary was too much 
prepossessed in his favour to believe bim guilty ; especially as Murray, and the 
other confederates declared even then their belief in his innocence, and fami- 
liarly associated with him, and next contrived that he should be entirely ac- 
quitted when he was brought to trial! 
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Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Meanwhile my trembling lips no answer give, 
Tho’ Bothwell's claims within my memory live ; 
While I with wonder see the veil remove, 
Which hid so long his fond but secret love. 

Nor think, lov'd Lords, that these projected ties 

Of jealous anguish prompt the — sighs ; 

In Bothwell's halls no fond, afflicted wife 
Mourns o'er the vanish’d joys of wedded life, 
Hates, yet adores, resents, yet pardons still, 

Now courts divorce, then deems it life’s worst ill, 
Watches that face, the only book she reads, 
To see if pity e’er to scorn succeeds. 
’ And, if one little sign of love be given, 
Lifts full of joy her secret soul to heaven ; 
If such there were who mourns, as I have done, 
(’er hopes betray’d and life’s fair prospects gone, 
I should at once these ofler’d ties aol 
Nor dare inflict the pangs I've known too well. 
But Bothwell’s halls a youthful wife contain, 
Who longs to break her ill-assorted chain ; 
And even now, as if joy’s only source, 
With eager heart anticipates divorce, 
And pants that hour of happiness to see, 
Which may her hated fetters fix on me. 
But, vainly still must Bothwell’s passion burn, 
My smiles on him, like flowers round funeral urn 


Happy had it been for Mary had their wicked contrivances ended here ; but 
these base conspirators against the fame, life, aud happiness of their Queen, went 
on to perpetrate that very guilt of which it was impossible for Mary to conceive 
that any set of men could be capable; and they signed a declaration, in writing, 
and caused others to sign it, amongst whom were eight bishops, avowing their 
belief of Bothwell’s innocence, and recommending Bothwell, though a married 
man, as the fittest husband for the queen. 

But Mary, though always convinced that Bothwell was innocent, still hesi- 
tated to accept him as her husband; and thence the disgraceful seizure of her 
person by Bothwell, which soon after followed.—See Chalmer’s 9th section, and 
page 208 of the 8th section. 

Dr. Robertson, page 17, says of this writing “In the end, Bothwell, partly by 
promises and flattery, and partly by terror and force, prevailed on all who were 
present, (that is, present at a large entertainment which he gave) to subscribe a 
paper which leaves a deeper stain than any occurrence in that age on the honour 
and character of the nation. This paper contained the strongest assurances of 
Bothwell’s innocence, and the most ample acknowledgment of his good services 
to the kingdom. If avy future accusation should be brought against him on ac- 
count of the King’s murder, the subscribers promised to stand by him, as one man, 
and to hazard their lives and fortunes in his defence. They recommended him 
to the Queen as the most proper person she could choose for her husband.” 

“ Amongst the subscribers of this paper we find some who were the Queen’s 
chief confidents, ofhers who were strangers to her councils and obnoxious to her 
displeasure ; some who faithfully adhered to her throvgh the vicissitudes of her 
fortune, and others who became the principal authors of her sufferings.” Why 
does not Robertson name them? These were Murray and his faction. 

It is an obvious truth, that those, who believe the sonnets and letters from 
Mary to Bothwell to be infamous forgeries, utterly and necessarily acquit Mary 
of loving Bothwell, as well as of being privy to Darnley’s murder, and think her 
union with Bothwell was wholly the resalt of violence and expediency ; but Ro- 
bertson and Hume, who set out, as Mary’s biographers, with a full belief in the 
authenticity of these infamous forgeries, see all the events of Mary's reign 
through the medium of this prepossession, and trace up all her actions after her 
quarrels with Darnley to the influence of Bothwell, and of an unlawful passion. 
Their prejudice distorts facts, aud gives them a forced, and cruel intrepretation, 
worthy only of the age in which these horrors were perpetrated, and inconsistent 
with the amiable character of both historians, 
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Episties by Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Which only bloom to fade, soon pass away, 

Short as the brilliance of a winter's day ; 

For in my breast no answering passion glows, 
This woe-chill'd blood no more tumultuous flows ; 
No conscious ardour prompts my secret sigh, 

As when my Darnley’s form first met my eye ; 
When both at once transfix’d with love's own dart, 
Fond, mutual glances mingled heart with heart ; 
Not love, but grateful friendship sways my breast, 
And worldly prudence is its wary guest ; 
Prudence that says how vast is Bothwell’s power, 
To screen my threaten’d head in factious hour: 
Since, by no rebel’s traiterous aim defil’d, 

He from impending ill would guard my child ; 
And, dena most powerful of our chiefs he shines, 
With matchless influence loyal zeal combines ; 

His wish to strengthen not to share my sway, 

And teach less loyal subjects to obey. 

If then, while round me specious traitors throng, 
And dare the open threat, the secret wrong, 

This wounded bosom for protection lean 

4)u him, the guide, and guardian of his Queen ; 
Him only faithful ‘midst the faithless found, 

Like one lone spring that cheers the desert round, 
if, pleas'd to listen to my nobles’ voice, 

I fix on Bothwell’s Earl my wedded choice : 

If to his arms this faded form I give, 

At length content a subject's wife to live, 

¥orbear to judge, while true to nature’s plan, 
Dependant woman seeks protecting man. 

Her aim, defence from traitors, rebels, foes, 

¥rom civil discord, and impending woes : 

The wretch that’s falling from the rock’s high breast 
Will grasp e’en thorns that can his fall arrest. 

So I to guard my oft endanger’d throne, 

And save the life far dearer than my own, 

May from my pride’s suggestions dare depart, 

At the pure promptings of a mother’s heart,— 
And place my child, secur’d from threat’ning harms, 
In the safe shelter of a father’s arms. 

May Scotland’s nobles urgent prayers approve, 
And deign at length to smile on Bothwell’s love ; 
Then shail my son who, through his mother springs 
In proud succession from an hundred kings, 

Be taught that mother’s tender care to — 

Who, for his sake, could pride’s high claims despise ; 
And, by maternal love’s fond daring led, 

Her faith’s firm, active foe consent to wed. 

While this desire escapes her throbbing breast, 

«* Let me be wretched, so my child is blest!” 

But let me clese this irritating page, 

My Lords, I see your now indignant rage! * 

I hear your honour’d lips, belov’d Lorraine, 

For such an union speak your proud disdain. 
Forgive! forgive, make known your sacred will! 
And I, perhaps, may dare obey it still. 

For fond remembrance grateful Mary moves, 

To bend submissive to the friends she loves. 





* The marriage with Bothwell was a great blow to the pride of the House of 
ise, 
Eur. Mag. Aug., 1823. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 
AND PARIS. 


From Sir CHarLes Darnvey, Bart., to the Marquis pE Vermonr,. 


LETTER XXIII. 


Paris... 


My Dear pe VERMONT, 

As there are few real or fancied 
tales more tragical than the story 
of the Due d’ Enghein, 1 determined 
that I would not leave Paris without 
visiting the scene of his murder; a 
murder which, of all Buonaparte’s 
actions, was certainly the blackest 
and least justifiable. After driving 
through the Foubourg St. Antoine, 
which witnessed so many of the 
eventful circumstances of your Re- 
volution, I passed the barriere du 
T'rone, and at the distance of an 
English mile from that spot found 
myself at the gates of the old castle 
of St. Vincennes, whose solitary po- 
sition, gothic structure, and moated 
fortifications, are all in unison with 
the bloody deed perpetrated within 
its walls. The sentinel on duty 
would not allow us to enter the 
castle by the principal gate, but 
allowed us to walk round the ram- 
parts to the draw-bridge on the op- 
posite side. In casting my eyes on 
the ditch, which runs round this 
extensive edifice, I observed a little 
to the right of the draw-bridge some 
persons busily employed in laying 
out a small garden, while others 
were surrounding it with an iron 
railing, and in the centre of the 
garden appeared an accumulation of 
earth of the shape and size of an 
ordinary grave, but covered with 
turf. I enquired the reason of these 
preparations, and learnt with no 
Tittle interest that this was the iden- 
tical spot where the gallant and ill- 
fated Duc d’ Enghein received his 
death blow, and under which he was 
immediately buried. To record these 
events Louis XVIII. had ordered 
these simple memorials to be pre- 
yared. After crossing the draw- 
bridge we were conducted up the 
narrow staircase of an ancient tower 
into a very small and dark room, 
where,covered with white cloth rich- 
ly embroidered with golden fleurs- 
de-lis, appeared a coffin containing 


the bones of the murdered Duke, 
which bones have lately been re- 
moved from the spot in which they 
were first deposited, and which we 
had just visited. On the coffin lay 
a large stone, which the execu- 
tioners had thrown over the spot, 
under which they interred their vic- 
tim. The chamber which contains 
these articles is now converted into 
a chapel, and the body was sur- 
rounded with lighted tapers, near 
which also a sentinel was posted. 
This is the place where the royal 
sufferer underwent his mock trial. 
It appears that as soon as he had 
acknowledged, in answer to the first 
interrogatory put to him, that he 
was the person sought for, he was 
condemned without any further for- 
mality, conducted into another cham- 
ber where he was kept two hours, 
while a message was sent to the 
Palace of the Thuilleries for the 
final commands of Napoleon, which 
were no sooner received than he was 
led to the spot already described, 
and shot by torch light. This in- 
famous act was committed on the 
28th of March, and Louis XVIII. 
has ordered, on the annual return of 
this day, that a religious expiatory 
ceremony shall be performed. A per- 
son, who was at Paris when the me- 
lancholy event occurred, assures me 
that in spite of the rigid system of 
espionage which then prevailed, it 
excited much alarm oak some com- 
oo It was rumoured that a 

rince of the Bourbon family had 
been put to death, but the name of 
the victim was unknown. My in- 
formant was told by a soldier that 
he had been called upon, with se- 
veral others, to carry into execution 
a military sentence, at one o'clock 
in the morning, at the castle of 
St. Vincennes ; but who the prisoner 
was had been carefully concealed. 
I have heard that the unfortunate 
Duke was exposed, not only to every 
possible indignity, but even to great 
physical suffering. That after having 
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been hurried to Paris from the Banks 
of the Rhine, without an interval of 
rest, he was not allowed the smallest 
refreshment on his arrival within 
these dismal walls. But this is a 
refinement on cruelty, which, for 
the honour of human nature, I am 
not disposed on mere rumour to be- 
lieve. 

After viewing the spot where one 
member of your royal family so 
miserably ended his short but ho- 
nourable eareer, 1 thought I could 
not take a better opportunity of vi- 
siting the scene of another illustri- 
ous victim’s sufferings, and there- 
fore proceeded from the castle of 
St. Vincennes to the prison of the 
Conciergerte. There I found a 
low, small, damp, and dark cell, 
which has lately been converted into 
an expiatory chapel; and here the 
once beautiful, elegant, high-born, 
and high-minded Marie Antoinette, 
Archduchess of Austria and Queen 
of France, was: confined sixty-seven 
days, and only left this wretched 
apartment to ascend the cart which 
conveyed her to the place of execu- 
tion. During her long imprison- 
ment she slept on a stone floor, on 
which a truss of straw was thrown 
by way of bed. No one who re- 
meinbers, or has read of her personal 
and mental charms and regal splen- 
dour, or who recollects the beautiful 

assage in which our eloquent Burke 
ias at Once painted her charms, and 
recorded her claims to compassion, 
can view this spot with indifference, 
Perhaps I ought to apologise for 
troubling you with an account of 
my visits to these dismal scenes; 
they do not strictly belong to that 
view of national manners to which 
you and I have agreed to confine our 
remarks, but the Duc d’Enghein 
and Marie Antoinette are so con- 
nected with your Revolution, and 
your Revolution with every thing 
which one hears and sees in this 
country, that I could not help tel- 
ling you how much I had been 
affected in viewing the spots which 
witnessed the sufferings of these ill- 
fated and illustrious personages. 
Perhaps Louis XVIII. acts unwisely, 
as a politician, while he indulges 
an amiable superstition, by raisin 


‘ these expiatory chapels which 


have had occasion to mention; yet, 
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aS & man, one can understand and 
pardon the feelings by which he is 
actuated. 

/l-propos of your Revolution, mueh 
as it has undoubtedly influenced the 
state of society, | am amused at ob- 
serving how ready an apology it 
affords for every fault which a 
stranger ventures to remark. If | 
tell an advocate of the ancient regi- 
me, that your manner of living here 
appears to me less cheerful than I 
expected, and that foreigners find 
it dificult to make their way into 
the best circles of this city, however 
respectable they may be, he imme- 
diately answers, “Oh! Sir, had you 
been here before our infernal Revo- 
lution you would have had no cause 
for these complaints; the court was 
the model of taste, elegance, deco- 
rum, and innocent hilarity ; and to 
be a stranger was a passport amply 
sufhicient to secure for the well-born 
and well-educated traveller the most 
gracious welcome.” Yet, perhaps, 
the individuals, of whose incivilities 
the person to whom he is speaking 
has had most reason to complain, 
belongs to that very achslbabetalins 
whose urbanity in former days was 
the subject of such high commen- 
dations. If, too, we turn to Ho- 
race Walpole’s picture of Paris, 
drawn fifty years ago, in his admir- 
able letters, we shall find him even 
then describing the stiffness and for- 
mality of the persons with whom he 
associated, and all these were mem- 
bers of the old court, which court we 
are now told was so remarkable for its 
Ee manners; and his friend 

larshal Conway, in whose veins 
flowed the proudest blood of Britain, 
complains in the same correspondence 
that when he visited Paris, after hav- 
ing been Secretary of State in his 
own country, he was treated by some 
of these very nobles with * insulting 
condescension.”’ The opposite party 
is no less disposed to throw the 
blame on the reignnig govern- 
ment. If toa follower of Buona- 
parte I observe that ‘his Cher 
Paris” does not appear to me that 
perfect paradise which the praises 
of his countrymen had taught me to 
expect, he exclaims, ** You must 
not judge of the French capital by 
its present state. The returnof the 

Bourbons has been no less destruc- 
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tive to private society than to public 
happiness. Had you been here dur- 
ing the reign of the Emperor Napo- 
leon you would have seen splendour 
without ostentation, gaiety without 
frivolity, and the most delicate at- 
tention to strangers, united to a 
simplicity of manner such as only 
real greatness could assume, Mats 
ees Emigrés! and then follows a 
philippic against that unfortunate 
race of men which draws him from 
his subject, and produces a thousand 
rhetorical figures with which it is 
useless to trouble you. In short, 
every deviation from private de- 
corum, virtue, honour, or urbanity, 
which occurs in this great city, is 
attributed toa political cause; and 


From the Marquis pg Vermont to Str CuHarLes DaARn_LeY, Bart. 


the Revolution, or the Restoration 
bears the blame, according to the 
4 aa of the speaker. Now, 
without denying that both these im- 

ortant events must have been felt 
in the most secret recesses of private 
society, | should imagine that many 
vices, many faults and many follies 
are daily discovered, which have not 
the smallest connection with either 
of those political eras. Party blinds 
the eyes of its votaries; and enthu- 
siasts, like madmen, see every thing 
under false impressions. 

But I must now bid you adieu, 
and assure you, once again, how 
truly 

I am, &c. 
C. DaRNLEY. 


LETTER XXIV. 


London. 
My Dear Darn.ey, 
I rinp by your last letter that 
ou have lately been visiting those 
interesting but melancholy scenes, 
which reeall the sufferings and 
deaths of our royal and lamented 
victims. While you were thus spend- 
ing your time at Paris, mine was 
more agreeably employed in view- 
ing the vast and magnificent im- 
provements which the British me- 
tropolis now offers to the observa- 
tion of an admiring world. Indeed, 
from all the descriptions which I 
have seen of its former state, and 
from the specimens yet standing of 
its ancient buildings, I am led to 
conclude that the progress made 
since the signature of the last treaty 
of peace, in extending and beauti- 
fying London, is almost miraculous. 
Most extraordinary does it, indeed, 
appear to strangers, that after 
having maintained, almost exclu- 
sively at your own expense, the 
burden of one of the longest and 
most expensive wars which Europe 
ever witnessed, you should at its 
termination find the means of erect- 
ing such numerous and costly piles 
of elegant architecture ; nor can 
we in beholding them fail to reflect 
‘how incalculable are the resources 
of a free, enlightened, and united 
people. 


One of the first objects which 
drew my attention was Waterloo- 
Bridge, “in seeing which,” observed 
Canova, (no contemptible authority 
on such a subject) “ the traveller is 
amply rewarded for the trouble of a 
journey from Rome to the English 
capital.” After admiring the light- 
ness and symmetry of this far-fained 
structure, I lamented, on hearing 
that a million of your money had 
been expended in raising it, that so 
heavy a burden should be thrown 
on the shoulders of the people, when 
I learnt te my surprise, that this 
stupendous work, as well as that of 
the London and West India Docks, 
(besides the various canals, by which 
manufactures and commerce circu- 
late from one end of the kingdom 
to the other) were all the unprotect- 
ed efforts of private speculators. 

In France we are so accustomed 
to see similar enterprizes executed 
by the government only, that it is 
with difficulty we are brought to un- 
derstand, how such wonders can be 
effected by the exertion and at the 
hazard of voluntary associations. 

When I extended my researches, 
and visited the fine theatres of 
oe Covent - garden, and 
the Opera - house, and found that 
they also were private property ; 
and when in pursuing my enquiries 
I heard that the splendid new street, 
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or rather the succession of splendid 
streets, by which Pall Mall commu- 
nicates with Portland-Place, those 
which are now erecting on the a 
where once stood the royal stables, 
and the several terraces of large 
and beautiful houses decorated 
with pillars and pilasters, which 
front the Regent’s Park, not to 
speak of the many elegant villas 
dispersed about that fine piece of 
ground, (equally useful as a place 
of exercise and as a sourée of health 
to the inhabitants of this colossal 
town) I say, when I heard that 
these buildings, though standing on 
land belonging to the crown, and 
laid out agreeably to a plan sketch- 
ed by the royal architect, were all 
raised at the expense of individuals, 
who had also undertaken to pay an 
annual quit-rent, amply sufficient to 
remunerate the government for the 
sums advanced in making the pre- 
parations which preceded these im- 
provements, a new train of ideas 
was presented to my mind, and I 
contemplated with equal pleasure 
and astonishment the scene before 
me, exemplifying so beautifully the 
mighty powers of accumulated capi- 
tal, of capital created by industry and 
trade, under the guardian banners 
of law and liberty. 

The happy effects of your ad- 
mirable constitution may, indeed, 
be traced in all we see in England, 
while every thing on the Continent 
is growing rather worse than bet- 
ter while the chateaux, which es- 
caped the united evils of war and 
revolution, are rapidly falling to 
decay, while our villages are de- 
serted, and our towns dilapidated, 
England seems, in spite of the com- 
plaints of her own politicians, to be 
duly and rapidly advancing in her 
proud career of wealth and pros- 
perity. 

Indeed, when I first came hither, 
I was so alarmed by the language 
of several of your newspapers, and 
by the conversation of those whom 
J met in society, that I believed you 
were on the eve of a national bank- 
ruptey; but as I extend my stay, 
and calmly examine the testimonies 
of pnme happiness, which hourly 
challenge my admiration, I am sa- 
tisfied, though your agriculture and 
commerce may at present prove less 
profitable objects of speculation than 
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such as engaged in these pursuits 
during the last war were once ac- 
customed to find them, that those 
evils are but temporary, and that 
even at this time, when compared to 
that of the rest of the world, the 
state of England is most enviable. 
While the coffers of your merchants 
are still so overloaded as to afford 
them the means of offering unlimited 
loans to supply the necessities of 
the new, and the emergencies of 
the old, governments of Europe 
and Southern America—while the 
appearance of cleanliness and re- 
re is so general among 
the people, that as I walk about 
this town, I feel myself constantly 
disposed to ask, like the Emperor 
of Russia, where the lower ranks 
are to be found ? While your shops 
are crowded with costly luxuries, 
and your streets with splendid 
equipages, how can I entertain a 
doubt, that the welfare of England 
is not only unimpaired but progres- 
sive ? 

Nor are the manifestations of 
national prosperity confined within 
the precincts of this city,for London, 
differing in that respect from the 
other capitals in Europe, is the 
centre, not the drain of the riches 
of the country. I believe there is 
no part of Great Britain in which 
the same features may not be traced, 
and wherever a work of utility is 
suggested, speculations and money 
are sure to be found. Business 
called me a short time since into a 
distant county. In all the towns 
and villages through which I tra- 
velled improvements were going 
forwards, honses building, manu- 
factories established, or roads con- 
structing. When I arrived at Derby, 
I was asked whether I chose to take 
the new route to Matlock, and hav- 
ing assented from motives of curio- 
sity, to my great surprise, I soon 
witnessed a scene, which in roman- 
tic beauty, and almost in magni- 
ficence, might be compared to that 
which presents itself in the cele- 
brated passage of the Simplon, 
made by Napoleon. Here, as in 
the latter great work, for nearly 
twenty miles, rocks had been exca- 
vated, and mountains levelled; and 
all this achieved, not by the strong 
arm of a mighty conqueror, and at 
the expense of a suffering peeple, 
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but by the spirited and patriotic ex- 
ertions of a few private gentlemen, 
who, while enriching themselves, 
and conferring an essential service 
on the public, had also found the 
means of affording labour and con- 
sequent comfort to the surrounding 
peasantry. 

But to return to the metropolis. 
How. greatly is this city indebted 
to the liberality and industry of its 
citizens. The —— specimens of 
ingenious machinery exhibited in 
the breweries, distilleries, and other 
such establishments, | am told are 
all the property of private men, 
many of whom have risked half a 
million of money in one of these 
gigantic speculations, while even 
in the lowest walks of retail trade, 
large capitals are embarked. Nor 
are the profits of apparently tri- 
fling concerns inadequate to the 
risk incurred; in proof of which 
I am assured by a gentleman, who 
for many years held the situa- 
tion of a commissioner of bank- 
rupts, that, in the execution of his 
ofhcial duty, he had it proved on 
one occasion before him, on indis- 
putable evidence, that a printer and 
wholesale vendor of those ballads 
which are dispersed about the town, 
at the price of half a penny each, 
derived an income of two thousand 

ounds a year from the produce of 
ais business. After mentioning the 
vast number of public works in 
this town, which owe their origin 
to private speculations, I should be 
ungrateful not to add, that the pa- 
trons of the Fine Arts, without any 
such interested motives, contribute 
their share to the magnificence of 
London. Few things are more at- 
tractive to strangers than galleries 
of pictures and statues, and here 
they belong not to government, but 
to individuals. Besides the superb 
collections of Lords Grosvenor and 
Stafford, and those of Messrs. Hope 
and Angerstein, which are so muni- 
ficently thrown open to the irspec- 
tion of artists and connoisseurs, 
the establishment of the British 
Gallery, (to which the proudest 
nobles in the land, as well as the 
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sovereign himself, condescend to 
make an annual loan of their choicest 
works) shews that the possessors of 
these chefs d’euvres have bought 
them for no selfish motives, and 
value them only as they contribute 
to assist the progress of national 
skill and genius. 

When I reflect on the variegated 
scenes which hourly draw my notice; 
when I add to my own observations 
those of others, on whose judgment 
I can rely; when I gaze on this 
mighty metropolis, so rapidly aug- 
menting in size and grandeur ; 
when I recollect the high moral 
and military character which your 
arms attained in the last war; when 
extending my views to literary and 
scientific subjects I find that, while 
the Duke of Wellington triumphed 
in the field, Dr. Jenner and Sir 
Humphry Davy were immortalizing 
both themselves and Great Britain 
by discoveries, for which they will 
receive the blessings of ages yet un- 
born; and that Crabbe, Moore, 
Scott, and Byron, after raising the 

oetical fame of their country, still 
ive, and still promise to carry 
higher their own and England’s 
reputation ; and that in the fine arts, 
though much has been done, much 
more may yet be expected from 
the pencil of Lawrence, and the 
chissel of Chantrey; I say when I 
put. all these contemporary circum- 
stances together, I fee! convinced that 
you have almost reached the acmé 
of national greatness; and when I 
remember the great events, the great 
works, and the great men, which 
have thrown a lustre yet unfaded 
on this period of your annals, I 
can venture to predict, without stop- 
ping to enquire whether these ad- 
vantages are to be attributed to the 
wisdom of the government or to 
the energies of the people, that 
history will dedicate one of its 
most interesting and most brilliant 
pages to the regency and reign of 
George LV. 
I remain, my dear Darnley, 
Your’s sincerely, 
De Vermont. 


N.B. This number concludes these clever and interesting letters, and our 
readers will be pleased to hear that a re-publication of them in a separate volume 


will soon appear.—Ep. 
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Kosciuske. 


KOSCIUSKO. 







(Abridged from the French of Mr. M. A. Jullien.) 


“ And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.”’ 
Pleasures of Hope.—CaMPBELL, 





Tue name alone of Kosciusko 
gives us an idea of one of the an- 
cients in the midst of modern cor- 
ruption. Poland may boast of his 
virtues as the United States of Ame- 
rica boast of those of Washington. 

His generous, disinterested, and 
mild, yet firm character, his pure 
and constant attachment to the in- 
terests of his country and the cause 
of liberty, form a striking contrast 
to the egotism, ambition, avarice, 
and a thousand other vices of many 
men considered great, who, having 
neither honour nor love of conntry, 
have in all ages contributed to en- 
large the sphere of human misery. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was born in 
Lithuania, in the middle of the last 
century (about 1750); his parents 
were of noble extraction, but of 
moderate fortune; he was brought 
up at Warsaw, in “ L’Institute des 
Cadets,” where the young nobility 
destined for the military profession 
were educated. It is said that the 
Czartoryski family, who had often 
assisted in bringing forward distin- 
guished characters, took charge of 
his education. He was considered 
as one of the cleverest pupils, par- 
ticularly in mathematics and draw- 
ing, and was sent to France to 
finish his studies. 

On leaving the cadet school he 
entered into a regiment as an officer; 
and returning to Poland, after a re- 
sidence of some years in France, he 
obtained a company. But his mili- 
tary career did not in reality com- 
mence till he went to the United 
States, where he was induced to go 
by his desire to aid the cause of 
liberty and to acquire an honour- 
able reputation. 

The political influence exercised 
by Russia in Poland, particularly 
Since the year 1764, when Cathe- 
rine’s old favourite Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski was crowned, and the first 
dismemberment of Poland, began 
in 1772, and confirmed in the 


following year by a vote of acces- 
sion to the treaty of division which 
was torn from the diet, thus ren- 
dered an accomplice in the ruin of 
its country, were the great yet la- 
mentable circumstances that accom- 
anied the infancy and youth of our 
hove: Kosciusko finding himself 
too much confined in the European 
continent, where force and ambition 
shared the spoils of a weak and op- 
pressed people, while all the other 
governments preserved a cowardly 
silence, crossed the Atlantic, arrived 
in the United States, and presented 
himself to Washington, without any 
particular recommendation. ** What 
do you come here for?” said this 
general to him, “I come to serve 
the cause of American indepen- 
dence.”’—“* What can you do?’— 
“Try me,” replied Kosciusko, with 
noble simplicity. His talents were 
put to the proof, and his bravery, 
character, and acquirements justly 
appreciated; he was employed as an 
othcer, and soon distinguished him- 
self. On the 18th of October, 1776, 
Kosciusko, who had first served as a 
simple volunteer in the American 
army, was appointed by the Con- 
gress, (on the report of the com- 
mittee of _— engineer, with the 
rank of colonel, in the service of the 
United States. He was successively 
employed as aid-de-camp to General 
Gates, as well as Mr. ae 
afterwards minister of the Unitec 
States in France, and as engineer- 
colonel in the army of the south, 
commanded by General Gates, and 
afterwards by General Green. 

On the 13th of October, 1783, he 
was raised to the rank of brigadier- 
general, on the recommendation of 
Washington, the general-in-chief. 
His commission denotes that this 
rank was given him as a reward for 
his long, faithful, and honourable 
services. His noble and disinter- 
ested conduct, his talents and his 
courage, gained him the general 
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esteem of the army, as also of 
Washington, Gates, and Franklin; 
he acquired in like manner the 
friendship of the young General La 
Fazette, destined to support in 
France, as Kosciusko did in Poland, 
with similar misfortunes, the cause 
of liberty. 

Kosciusko returned to his country 
fresh from the noble struggle he had 
taken part in, by serving a nation 
which defended its liberty. 

He lived for a long time’ in vo- 
ljuntary seclusion, meditating on the 
future destiny of his country and 
himself. He was appointed major- 

reneral hy the diet, and concurred 
in its useless and feeble attempts 
from 1785 to 1791, to oppose fo- 
reign influence. 

is rising reputation had no other 
foundation than his conduct during 
the American war, and had not yet 
procured him any political credit. 

Employed as general of division 

under young Poniatowski, the king’s 
nephew, who commanded the troops 
opposed to the army sent by Russia 
to overtura the constitution of the 
3rd of biay, 1791, he gained great 
glory at a battle fought on the 
lsth of June,1792, at Volhynia, near 
the river Bug. The Russian force 
extended from Dubienka to Opolin, 
and attacked, at+the same moment, 
all the Polish ports on this side the 
Bug. The most violent attack was 
directed against General Kosciusko, 
who was stationed near Dubienka, 
He sustained the enemy's «shock 
with as much bravery as obsti- 
nacy; but being obliged to yield 
to the superior force of the Rus- 
sians he retreated with the greatest 
order to Chelm, the capital of the 
palatinate of that name. The Rus- 
sian army did not cross the river 
till after a loss of 4,000 men. This 
circumstance attracted public atten- 
tion towards Kosciusko, and in- 
oes his fellow soldiers with en- 
thusiasm for him. But the weak- 
ness of King Stanislaus, who tamely 
submitted to the conditions imposed 
upon him by Russia, rendered the 
zeal of the Polish patriots useless. 


Kosciusko was one of the officers ° 


who voluntarily retired from the 
service after this shameful pacifica- 
tion. He was soon obliged to banish 
himself, which only served to render 
him more dear to his countrymen. 


Kosciusko. 
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A solemn decree of the National 
Assembly of France in August, 
1792, conferred on him during his 
exile the title of French citizen. 

Kosciusko passed the greater part 
of the year 93 at Dresden and 
Leipsick. But, in spite of his ab- 
sence, all eyes were fixed upon him, 
when the Polish nation, impatient of 
a foreign yoke, thought to free them- 
selves. fter several conferences, 
secretly held at Warsaw, the patriots, 
then called insurgents, requiring a 
man whose name, head, and heart, 
would inspire confidence, resolved 
to choose Kosciusko as their chief, 
and sent two deputies to him. 

However insufficient the means 
offered him were, Kosciusko went 
to the frontier with a Pole, who 
now hears a high dignity in his 
country, and who went even as far 
as Warsaw to sound the minds of 
the people, and particularly to mo- 
derate the chiefs, whose impatience 
threatened to mar the whole project. 
His return to the frontier having 
roused the suspicions of the foreign 
oe then prevailing in Poland 
1e feared to risk the success of the 
enterprize, and made a journey to 
Italy, leaving some friends, on 
whom he could rely, to continue the 
secret negociations, and to prepare 
the way for a general and popular 
revolution. 

Urged to return by.the patriots of 
Warsaw he went to Poland in Feb. 
1794, and reached the palatinate of 
Cracow at the moment when the 
garrison of that town had expelled 
the Russian troops. On the 24th 
of March the citizens of Cracow 
drew up the act of insurrection, 
which was signed by three hundred 
persons, 

The energetic declaration of the 
inhabitants of Cracow had been 
published, and the Poles had taken 
up arms under the very eyes of the 
foreign masters of their country. 
A voluntary and unanimous ad- 
herence was everywhere declared. 
Kosciusko was appointed supreme 
chief of the national force under 
the title of natzelnik or general- 
issimo, and had, in the name of the 
whole nation, entire power over 
civil and political affairs. 

No other limit was given to his 
Pw than that imposed upon him 

y his own virtue and moderation. 
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He did not betray the confidence of 
his countrymen, and no one has 
ever accused him of having abused 
his short dictatorship. The ad- 
dresses to the people and the army, 
which he published under these cir- 
cumstances, are remarkable for their 
frankness and simplicity. Some days 
after his nomination to the com- 
mand of the troops he was informed 
of the Fagan ay of the Russian 
army. » left Cracow at the head 
of 4,000 men, chiefly peasants, armed 
with scythes and pikes, without any 
knowledge of military maneuvres, 
but intrepid and devoted. 

He gave battle to the enemy at 
Raslawice, on the 4th of April, 
1794. The contest lasted from Toes 
o'clock in the afternoon to eight in 
the evening. The Poles gained a 
complete victory ; they remained 
masters of the field of battle, and 
took eleven pieces of cannon from 
the enemy, with all their baggage 
and ammunition. The Russians lost 
three thousand men, and threw away, 
in their flight, their arms and car- 
tridge boxes. 

Towards the end of May, Kos- 
ciusko defeated and entirely de- 
stroyed a body of the Russian army, 
commanded by General Denisow, 
entrenched in a thick wood on the 
borders of the Vistula. 

A canon of Cracow had written 
to this general, that he would go to 
Kosciusko, under the pretext of 
thanking him, in the name of his 
country, for what he had done for 
it, and take this opportunity to as- 
sassinate him. The letter written 
by this traitor was intercepted, and 
he payed for his cowardly and per- 
fidious crime with his head. This 
event redoubled the enthusiasm of 
the Poles for their general, and ren- 
dered them more vigilant against 
the secret agents of their enemies. 

In the beginning of June the 
Prussians, united to the Russians, 
attacked the Poles with a numerous 
artillery, and caused them to lose 
about a thousand men, killed and 
wounded. Kosciusko, who com- 
manded as a great general, and who 
fought as a brave soldier, related 
this affair with noble simplicity, 
seeking neither to dissimulate nor 
diminish the loss he sustained. He 
felt he had done his duty, and he 
Eur. Mag. Aug., 1823. 
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expressed neither discouragement 
nor repentance, 

Soon after he published a procla- 
mation, dated from his camp, near 
Kiela, the 10th of June, 1794, re- 
lative to the new military system he 
wished to establish, to animate the 
people, depressed by the yoke of 
slavery, and to inspire them with 
vigour to struggle against foreign 
troops, even in those provinces for- 
merly torn by force from the repub- 
lic of Poland. He wished to extend 
a helping hand to those inhabitants 
who desired to return to the valu- 
able privileges of their country. 

In July, Kosciusko’s army en- 
camped near Warsaw, inspired by 
the news of the advantages obtained 
by the patriots in Courland and Se- 
migalle, attacked the Russians and 
Prussians, and seized their en- 
trenchments. But the allied army, 
which had received numerous rein- 
forcements, approached near the 
capital, in order to bombard it and 
the entrenched camp of Kosciusko. 
The first bombs were thrown on the 
29th, 30th, and 3ist July. 

The Poles answered by a lively 
and well-directed fire, which pre- 
vented the besiegers from establish- 
ing their batteries near enough to 
reach the centre of the town with 
their bombs. The brave and able 
Kosciusko, notwithstanding this, 
maintained a position that enabled 
him to hold free communication with 
the adjacent country to victual his 
troops. A Polish division in Cour- 
land and Semigalle was employed 
in intercepting the correspondence 
with Russia. A body of Russian 
troops were beaten at Wilna, in Li- 
thuania, while another Polish army 
obtained over the Prussians brilliant 
and rapid successes. 

In the mean time the war of diver- 
sion, ably organized by Kosciusko, 
was pursued with vigour. Some 
light Polish troops surprised several 
towns, and made frequent incursions 
into Silesia. The alarm was so great 
that the garrison of Berlin was sent 
from that town to Frankfort upon 
the Oder. The embarrassment of 
Frederic William was still greater, 
as he had but few able troops in 
Silesia, Pomerania, and Southern 
Prussia. His best troops were em- 
ployed in fruitless operations before 
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Warsaw. Scarcity and epidemic 
diseases disheartened and desolated 
the Prussian camp. Abundance, 
health, confidence, good order, and 
discipline reigned in Kosciusko’s 
army. Goldrings, with this inserip- 
tion, Our country to her defenders, 
were distributed to the most distin- 
guished soldiers. But the laurels 
won by the defenders of liberty were 
soon changed into mournful cy- 
presses. One day decided the fate 
of unfortunate Poland. 

Kosciusko had made a glorious 
stand against the combined armies 
of Russia and Prussia, which had 
invested Warsaw. The King of 
Prussia advanced in person at the 
head of a formidable army, and 
vainly menaced the inhabitants with 
the total destruction of their city, if 
they persisted in defending it. He 
was obliged to raise the seige, after 
an obstinate and bloody contest of 
two months, followed by a general 
assault, 
the patriots triumphed over their 
enemies, and returned to Great- 


Poland, where an insurrection had 
first broken out. 
Kosciusko with all possible dispatch 


sent reinforcements to the points 
most threatened by the enemy, and 
went to direct, in person, the opera- 
tions in Lithuania, when he learnt 
that the Russians had gained a sig- 
nal victory in that province. He 
returned to Warsaw to prepare fresh 
means of resistance proportionate 
to the dangers accumulating round 
him; he determined on the 29th of 
September, 1794, to hazard a battle, 
to prevent the junction of the army 
aaine Gieneral Fersen with the troops 
of General Suwarrow. An order of 
movement, on the execution of which 
the success of his plan depended, 
was intercepted by the Russians, 
which defeated the whole project. 
Kosciusko, though deprived of a 
division of fifteen thousand men 
upon which he had reckoned, sus- 
tained the enemy's shock with great 
vigour, which he repulsed four times; 
but valour must yield to number. 
The Poles were surrounded, and 
their ranks were in disorder: their 
general rallied the troops several 
times with great intre nudity, and 
always charged at their eal From 
the time of the confederation of 
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Cracow he always wore the dress of 
a Polish peasant, in honour of that 
oppressed people, and to inspire 
them with national enthusiasm, 
which their deep state of degradation 
rendered them little capable of feel- 
ing: on that very day he fought in 
this costume. A cossack, who did 
not know him, wounded him with 
his lance, and unhorsed him. 

The Poles cried out, calling him 
by his name. Kosciusko got up 
and advanced a few steps, when an 
officer gave him a blow on his head 
with a sabre, and he fell to the 
earth without sense or motion. It 
is said that a Russian general, who 
owed him personal obligations, con- 
veyed him from the field of battle, 
bound up his wounds, took the 
greatest care of him, and accom. 
panied him to St. Petersburgh, 
where the Empress Catherine had 
ordered him to be conducted. 

A division of the army, which 
could not reach its destined place, 
lost the battle of Maciejowice, and 
consequently destroyed Polish in- 
dependence, as the battle of Phar- 
salia annihilated Roman liberty. 
The captivity of Kosciusko deprived 
Poland of her last support. But 
even at the time that he was pri- 
soner in Russia the inhabitants of 
Warsaw celebrated by a general il- 
lumination the anniversary of their 
generous defender. Kosciusko was 
detained for two years as a prisoner 
of war, or rather as a state prisoner, 
till the death of Catherine on the 
6th of November, 1796. One of the 
first acts of the Emperor Paul, the 
successor of Catherine, was to go, 
accompanied by his two sons, the 
Grand Dukes Alexander and Con- 
stantine, to visit this illustrious 
victim of the noblest heroism in his 
prison. The Emperor offered Kos- 
ciusko his liberty, considerable pre- 
sents in land and peasants, digni- 
ties, honours, and a command in his 
army. Kosciusko refused the offers 
of the monarch; he declared that 
he had never fought but under the 
banner of independence, in America 
and in Polaad. and that he never 
could serve any other cause. As 
for the presents he had at first ac- 
cepted, that he might not compro- 
mise his fellow-patriots, companions 
of his misfortunes, by a resolute re- 
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fusal that would have offended the 
Emperor, and perhaps that he might 
escape from a = captivity, he 
sent them all back from England, 
with a letter full of delicacy and 
dignity, determining not to be tied 
by any feeling of gratitude to one 
of the sovereigns who had profited 
by the division of his country. A 
certificate from his physicians, who 
declared that death would be the 
necessary consequence of his capti- 
vity if much prolonged, and _ his 
wounds, which rendered his long 
life very improbable, outweighed 
any political consideration that 
might have opposed his freedom. 

Kosciusko, again free, went from 
Russia to Sweden, and then to Eng- 
land, where he was treated with dis- 
tinction, and thence he proceeded to 
the United States of America. He 
arrived at New York in 1797. <A 
resolution of Congress of the 2dd 
January 1798, printed in the Jour- 
nals of Congress, had given him 
the principal and interest of five 
years’ service, due to him for his 
exertions in the American’ war, 
amounting to about 16,900 piastres, 
which constituted the principal part 
of his fortune at that period, 

Duty to his country, and a vague 
hope that, in the midst of the poli- 
tical events which then troubled all 
Europe, something favourable to 
Poland might occur, determined 
him to return to France; whither 
he arrived in June 1798, and was 
received by the lovers of liberty 
with the esteem that his virtues and 
character inspired, and with the 
feeling of respect due to his misfor- 
tunes. He powerfully contributed, 
by his representations to the Execu- 
tive Directory, to bring about a 
union between France and the 
United States. 

Towards the end of the year 1799 
the Polish officers, employed in the 
army of Italy, offered him the sabre 
of John Sobieski, found at Notre 
Dame of Loretto. 

Kosciusko at first settled himself 
in Paris; he distinguished there, 
amongst the foreign ambassadors 
with whom he had connexions, M. 
Zeltner, minister of the Swiss con- 
federation, whose character bore a 
strong analogy to his own. ‘this 
mutual sympathy gave rise to the 
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strictest friendship between them, 
which lasted till the death of Kos- 
ciusko. In ISOL he accepted the 
invitation of this respectable friend 
to establish himself in his family, of 
which he was a member for fifteen 
years ; afterwards, on his return 
trom Vienna, where he went on ac- 
count of the meeting of the Con- 
gress in IS15, he resided at Soleure, 
in Switzerland, with another M. 
Zeltner, formerly National Prefect 
of the Canton of Soleure, and bro- 
ther to his Parisian friend. 

At the time of Kosciusko's return 
to Europe the French government 
was at war with the sovereigns who 
had divided Poland, but who had 
forcibly enlisted several thousand 
Poles under their standard. General 
Kosciusko proposed to the Execu- 


.tive Directory to procure a great 


many of his countrymen, over whom 
he still possessed great influence, as 
auxiliaries in the cause of France, 
provided the French government 
would promise him that the inde- 
vendence of Poland should be stipu- 
ated for, when general peace was 
proposed, Ithas not been ascertained 
whether any positive agreement was 
entered into on this subject; but 
Kosciusko fulfilled his part of the 
engagement; he gave the signal to 
the Poles, who came in crowds to 
incorporate themselves in the French 
army. It is well known how the 
Directory, and afterwards Buona- 
parte, during his consulate and his 
imperial reign, fulfilled their pro- 
mises ; and what was the deplorable 
destiny of these brave Palblasene 
who thought they were fighting for 
their country, while they were 
throwing away their lives in’ the 
French ranks, and in the most re- 
mote countries. Kosciusko, whose 
only wish was the welfare of his 
country, of which he was the firm 
support and true representative, had 
no personal views in the great na- 
tional cause to which he had devoted 
his whole existence. Ue never re- 
ceived any pension either from Prus- 
sia, the Executive Directory, or 
Buonaparte, though some journals 
falsely asserted it, but which Kos- 
ciusko formally denied. 

Fifteen years of his life passed 
veaceably away in the bosom of the 
Zeltner family; first at Paris and 
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afterwards at Berville, near Fon- 

tainbleau; where, like Cincinnatus, 

he delighted in superintending rural 

labours and in directing the cultiva- 

tion of his friendly host's estate. 

Simple in his dress, manners, taste, 
and language, he willingly con- 
versed with the peasants and assisted 
them with his counsels and favours. 
He devoted his leisure hours to read- 
ing, and his favourite authors were 
Tacitus and Plutarch. Amongst 
the great men of antiquity he par- 
ticularly admired Aristides, Timo- 
leon, and Epaminondas. The firm 
and inflexible character of Hannibal, 
his obstinacy and hatred of the Ro- 
mans, his courage, military genius 
and misfortunes, inspired him with 
admiration and respect. Ile some- 
times called Jefferson, in his letters, 
his dear Aristides. One of his amuse- 
ments was the instruction of M. 
Zeltner’s daughter in drawing; thus 
returning, in his old age, to the fa- 
vourite studies of his youth. In his 
journies to Paris he took every op- 
portunity in secret to oblige those 
persons whom he had known and 
esteemed. Being once with the 
minister he asked him for an office 
for one of his friends, a man of pro- 
bity, learning, and modesty, who 
never thought of asking for a place 
though he stood in great need of 
one. 

Liberal in his principles, and 
moderate in his opinions, he loved 
true liberty which depends on order 
and the laws and an equality of 
political rights ; he equally detested 
the sanguinary fury of anarchy, the 
pretensions and privileges of a 
proud and oppressive aristocracy, 
and the crimes of despotism. He 
was averse from the punishment of 
death, which seemed to him the re- 
mains of barbarism, which the ad- 
vanced state of civilization ought 
to abolish. : 

Every year, on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, at Paris, as well as in Poland, 
a great many of his countrymen 
celebrated his birth-day by a solemn 
assembly and banquet. This pa- 
triotic and ssthens! Site was not 
celebrated in the last years of Napo- 
leon's reign. 

When Napoleon, in 1807, the con- 
queror of Prussia, wished to pursue 
his victories and gain Polish adhe- 


rents, he ordered his minister Fouché 
to sound Kosciusko, and endeavour 
to make him enter into his views: 
but the Polish hero constantly re- 
fused to compromise the honour of 
his countrymen, by joining with a 
man in whom they could have no 
confidence, and who would give 
them no guarantee. He was as 
open and firm in his refusals as 
Fouché was wary and cunning in 
the proposals he made, hoping 
to vllens him by holding out to him 
the rise and freedom of his country. 
It was at this time that means were 
employed, equally repugnant to 
sound policy and to morality ; and 
a pretended “ appeal to the Poles” 
was circulated, under the name of 
Kosciusko, which he afterwards for- 
mally disavowed. Fouché had de- 
clared that Kosciusko would take 
the command of the Poles. Napo- 
leon, irritated at his refusal, threat- 
ened to use violence and forcibly 
convey him to the army. ‘* What 
would you gain by that?” said 
Kosciusko to the minister, ‘* When 
in Poland I should say that I was 
not free, and you would be more 
embarrassed with me at Warsaw 
than at Paris.” 

He was one day asked whether he 
would be a member of Buonaparte’s 
senate; he answered, with a smile, 
* What do you want me to do 
there?” Another time he said toa 
senator, when so many new titles of 
nobility were created, * What must 
I call you now? Are you Duke, 
Prince, Excellency, or Highness 2” 
** | am but feeble clay in the hands 
of his Majesty,” replied the enno- 
bled senator. This reply offended 
the exalted soul of Kosciusko, and 
he never saw this man again, whose 
character he no longer esteemed. 

He justly appreciated the deceit- 
ful promises addressed to the Poles 
by Buonaparte, and the half mea- 
sures adopted by this conqueror, 
with respect to Poland. He also 
disapproved of the plan followed in 
the campaign of 1812, the disastrous 
consequences of which he foresaw. 
He secluded himself more than ever 
in the obscurity of private life, and 
in the modest retreat which friend- 
ship embellished for him. 

In 1814, when all Europe in- 
vaded the French territory, he tived 
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retired in his friend M. Zeltner’s 
house at Berville, near Fontaine- 
bleau. A body of Poles, forming a 
yart of the allied troops, occupied the 
village of Cugny, in the environs of 
Berville, and indulged in the great- 
est excesses. The respectable old 
man appeared amongst them in a 
dress of rustic simplicity, which dis- 


guised him even more than_ his 
years. “ Poles,” said he, in their 


own language, “ Have 1 set you 
such an example? Did you learn 
under me to lay waste fields, to ill- 
treat peaceable citizens, and murder 
women and. children? Such con- 
duct becomes only slaves, who seek 
to indemnify themselves during war 
for their servitude in peace; is it 
worthy of men who were once free?” 
These words, pronounced with min- 
gled firmness and feeling, struck 
both soldiers and officers with asto- 
nishment. ‘The contrast between 
the dress and language of the old 
man, his noble air, and the serenity 
of his countenance, kept them silent 
for some time; at length they cried 
out, ** You are not what you appear 
to be, you know us, you speak our 
language, who are you, what is 
your name?” For some time he 
sought to elude this question; but 
no longer able to resist their solici- 
tation, he said, ** [ am Kosciusko!” 
The Poles immediately fell at his 
feet, embraced his knees, asked his 
pardon a thousand times, shed tears, 
and could not. satisfy themselves 
with looking at the scarred face of 
their old General. The village of 
Cugny, the chatean at Berville, and 
all round it, were respected; and 
this was owing to Kosciusko. Ge- 
neral Platoff sent him, soon after, 
a guard of honour. His habitation, 
his person, and the family of his 
host, which had become his own, 
were placed under the special pro- 
tection of the Emperor Alexander. 
It was delightful to see, in the 
midst of war, this homage paid to 
virtue by soldiers elated with suc- 
cess and eager of spoil, and by a 
vowerful and victorions sovereign. 
Vhen the Emperor Alexander ar- 
rived at Paris he expressed a desire 
to see Kosciusko, aad a carriage was 
sent for him to the Hotel-de-Suede, 
Rue du Bouloy, where he had stopped 
on his arrival from Berville. The 
Emperor cordially embraced him, 
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and conversed with him some time 
with an air of affection and familia- 
rity. The following letter was writ- 
ten to the Emperor Alexander by 
Kosciusko, who was entirely oceu- 
pied with the interest of his country 
and his friends, from Berville, 9th 


April, IS14: 


* Stre,—lf from this, my obscure 
retreat, | presume to address myself 
to a great monarch, a great captain, 
and above all a protector of huma- 
nity, it is because his generosity 
and magnanimity are well known to 
me. I beg of you three favours ; 
the first is, to grant a general am- 
nesty to the Poles, without any 
restriction, and that the peasants, 


-dispersed in foreign countries, should 


be considered as free if they return 
to their homes. The second is, that 
your Majesty proclaim yourself King 
of Poland, with a free constitution 
similar to that of England, and that 
schools be established and main- 
tained at the expence of govern- 
ment, for the instruction of the pea- 
sants ; that their slavery be abolished 
at the end of ten years, that they 
may enjoy their property in safety. 
If my prayers are granted, I will be 
the first, though very ill, to throw 
myself at your Majesty’s feet to 
thank you, and do homage to you 
as my Sovereign. If my poor ta- 
lents would be of any use, I would 
immediately join my countrymen 
and serve my country and my So- 
vereign with honour and_ fidelity. 
My third prayer, Sire, is in behalf 
of an individual very dear to my 
heart. For fourteen years I have 
resided in the respectable house of 
M. Zeltner, a native of Switzerland, 
formerly ambassador from his coun- 
try to France; | owe him a thou- 
sand obligations, but we are both 
oor and he has a numerous family. 
eet for an honourable place for 
him either in the new French go- 
vernment or in Poland. He is well- 
informed, and I will answer for his 
fidelity. 
(Signed) ‘* KoscrusKo.” 
Kosciusko hoped to see schools of 
agriculture and industry, and insti- 
tutions for the education of peasants 
and the amelioration of their con- 
dition, established throughout his 
country. With this view he had 
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often visited the excellent institu- 
tions for education and agriculture, 
founded by M. Fellenberg, at Hof- 
wil, near Berne. Ue wished, him- 
self, to found in Poland an institu- 
tion for the poor. 

In the year 1815, he was strongly 
invited by several of his country- 
men, and by a man (formerly mem- 
ber of the central government in 
Switzerland) whose honourable cha- 
racter he particularly esteemed, 
go to Vienna to plead the cause of 
Poland at the Congress. He set 
out from Paris with the son of his 
host, M. Zeltner, but the difficulty 
of communication and untoward cir- 
cumstances detained him so long on 
his journey, that he did not arrive at 
Vienna till the Congress broke 7” 
In his way to Braunau he had 
conference of two hours with he 
Emperor Alexander, who was re- 
turning from Vienna. He continued 
his route, and arrived at that capital, 
where he often saw Prince Adam 
Ksartoryski, one of his countrymen, 
whom he esteemed and loved very 
much, He lived as a private indi- 
vidual, and sought for no audience 
from the Emperor of Austria, but 
merely gave some members of the 
Congress a note and observations 
relative to the interests of Poland, 
and retired to the town of Soleure 
in Switzerland, to M. Zeltner, bro- 
ther of his friend at Paris; a great 
friendship subsisting between them, 
founded upon mutual esteem. In 
this place was terminated his mortal 

career, graced by benevolent ac- 
tions that do honour to humanity, 
and by conversations on the ameli- 
oration of the state of his country. 
Several journals of the time ap- 
plauded his signing a legal instru- 
ment at Soleure, by which he made 
the Serfs of an estate, belonging to 
him in Poland, free. Let us hope 
that this noble example, set to the 
wealthier Poles, will find many imi- 
tators. The active beneficence of 
Kosciusko was exercised on all 
around him; his compassion to the 
poor and unfortunate was evinced 
in the most affecting manner in 
every circumstance of his daily !ife, 
like the good and sensible man, who, 
far from the observation of mankind, 
obeys the simple and pure dictates of 
his conscience and his heart. He never 
could endure to see any one of his 


fellow-creatures suffer, without en. 
deavouring to help him. During 
the time he spent at Soleure he was 
accustomed to gc in search of mo- 
dest and indigent men, the more 
worthy of aid as they were back- 
ward in asking it. [le visited the 
asylums of the unfortunate, and 
mingled his consolations with his 
benefits. When he knew that a 
poor person was sick he sent an 
apothecary to him, and, having 
learnt the state he was in, furnished 
him, at his own expense, with every 
thing necessary for his recovery. 
Accustomed to ride out every day 
on horseback, when his health and 
the weather would permit, he gene- 
rally took a Louis to distribute to 
the poor. Lis horse was so used to 
see i. give alms that he stopped 
of his own accord when he saw a 
beggar ask for charity. Two indi- 
gent families, in the winter of 1806, 
were arrested for the payment of 
taxes; they were informed that if 
the debt was not paid in four-and- 
twenty hours, their effects would be 
sold and themselves driven from the 
village. The two mothers of these 
miserable families went and des- 
cribed their situation to Mad. Zeltner, 
and begged her to speak of it to the 
(ieneral. This lady was deeply af- 
fected, but had no power to help 
them. She did not like at first to 
address herself to Kosciusko, who 
had been besieged all day by the 
poor, and who had given away more 
than ever. After supper the Ge- 
neral observed Mad. Zeltner’s low 
spirits and wished to know the 
cause. He immediately gave her 
the necessary sum to pay the debts 
of these two poor families, and beg- 
ged her to go directly, though the 
night was far advanced, to carry 
them the money. He would have 
gone himself, if his state of health 
would h: ave permitted it. ‘ Do not 
defer it,” added he, ‘* if the poor 
people are asleep, wake them; they 
will sleep the better when they know 
that they need not quit the town to- 
morrow, and that their effects will 
not be taken from them.”’ 

Many other anecdotes of the same 
kind could be mentioned. His great 
benevolence made him seem to be 
rich, while the extreme simplicity 
of his manner of living denoted him 
to be poor. He had but few wants, 
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and exercised the most rigorous 
economy in his personal expenses. 
He employed the greatest part of 
his limited income in relieving the 
poor, or helping his unfortunate 
friends. His manner of obliging, 
always delicate and respectful to the 
unfortunate, gave additional value 
to his benefits. 

There are few such devoted friends 
as Kosciusko. He was not only 
useful to his friends, but if he ho- 
noured any one with his confidence 
and friendship, which he did with 
much reserve, except when he saw 
a conformity in thinking and _ feel- 
ing, he then entered into the in- 
terests and affections of his adopted 
friend with the utmost ardour. 

While at Soleure he would only 
see the family and confined society 
of his host. He avoided paying 
visits to any distinguished persons 
in the town, when he knew their 
opinions and circumstances formed 
a barrier between them and the few 
men whom he knew, and thought 
worthy of his esteem. “1 am at- 
tached to you,” said he to one of 
them, “not only because you are a 
worthy man, and a friend to your 
country, but because you have a 
character. I wish to prove to your 
countrymen, that | have one also, 
and that I partake in your senti- 
ments.” 

A noble pride, which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a good 
conscience and a great soul, was, in 
him, united with extreme modesty. 
Though he knew what was due to 
himself, and though he had con- 
stantly been the object of considera- 
tion wherever he lived, no one ex- 
acted less than he did. He carefully 
avoided the honours they would give 
him, and his pride consisted i in doing 
nobleactions worthy of a great man. 
He hated pride, and detested all who 
were guilty of this vice, whatever 
might be their rank. When a poor 
— asked alms of him, with his 
iat in his hand, he first ordered him 
to putit on, and then relieved his 
wants: he never could endure to see 
two men conversing together, one 
with his haton and the other uncover- 
ed, whateverdifference the remight be 
in their rank or fortune. He never 
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wore the decorations which his ser- 
vices and re putation had gained him. 
He felt contempt for those vain and 
frivolous beings who are covered 
with decorations very often unde- 
served, ‘“* who would rather,” said 
he, * go without their clothes than 
without their ribbons and crosses.” 
He greatly blamed the chiefs of free 
states who are not ashamed of wear- 
ing foreign orders, or the key of 
chamberlain to a prince ; and he 
thought that this torwetfulness of 
their “dignity ought to degrade them 
from the honourable rank to which 
the confidence of their citizens had 
raised them. During his stay in 
Switzerland, General Kosciusko paid 
a visit to his old and respectable 
founder of an in- 
stitution for the education of youth 
at Yverdun, in the Canton of Vaud. 
An amiable and clever Polish lady, 
a great admirer of virtue which she 
was well able to appreciate, the 
Princess Jablonowska, and her son 
Prince Antony Jablonowski, lately 
arrived from Warsaw, accompanied 
General Kose ‘iusko, toge ther with 
his friend M, Zeltner and the Polish 
Countess Potocka. 

I must be allowed to mention the 
last time I enjoyed the conversation 
of Kosciusko. I went to see him at 
Soleure, and he invited me to walk 
with him, and his friend Zeltner, to 
a hermitage not far from the town. 
One of my sons and a young Ame- 
rican, Mr. Morton, a pupil of M. 
Pestalozzi, accompanied me, and 
contemplated him with feelings of 
respect and enthusiasm. A _ fine 
autumnal evening embellished the 
picturesque and solitary place we 
went to see. The romantic coun- 
try, and the presence of this illus- 
trious exile, recalled to my remem- 
brance the following lines of M. 
Arnault, whom misfortunes and the 
vicissitudes of a wandering life, oc- 

casioned by his country’ s misfor- 
tunes, placed him in a. situation 
similar to that of Kosciusko. 


De ta tige détachée, 

Pauvre feuille desséchée, 

Ou vas-tu’?—Je n’en sais rien ; 
L’orage a brisé le chéne 

Qui seu! était mon soutien ;* 
De son inconstante haleine 
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Le Zéphir ou l'Aquilon, 

Depuis ce jour, me proméne 
De la forét a Ja plaine, 

De la montagne au vallon ; 

Je vais od le vent me méne, 
Sans me plaindre et m'effrayer ; 
Je vais od va toute chose, 

Ou va la feuille de rose, 

Et la feuille de laurier. 


From thy stalk detached, 

Poor dried leaf, 

Whither goest thou ?—I know not; 
The storm has broken the oak,* 
Which was my sole support ; 

With its inconstant breath 

The zephyr or the northern blast 
Has ever since propelled me 

From the forest to the plain, 

From the meuntain to the valley ; 
I go whither the wind drives, 
Without complaint, without a fear ; 
I go the way of all things, 
Whither goes the rose-leaf, 

And the leaf of the laurel. 


The good old man could not help 
shedding tears on hearing these 
lines, which he felt were appli- 
cable to himself; he stopped to take 
a copy of them in pencil, not choos- 
ing to defer it till his return to So- 
leure; he repeated them in such a 
touching manner, that all those 
around him were affected. The 
latter part, especially, seemed a pre- 
sentiment of his approaching death, 
ina foreign land, far from his na- 
tive country to which all his feelings 
and thoughts were directed. A lit- 
tle time after he also: went were 
every thing goes, 


« Od vont les roses et les lauriers.” 


He now only exists in the hearts 
of his friends, and in the pages of 
history; or, rather, his pure and vir- 
tuous soul, freed from terrestial ties, 
is now returned to whence it came, 
and reposes in the bosom of the 
Divinity. 

On the 15th of October, 1817, at 
ten o’clock at night, he breathed his 
last sigh in the arms of his friend 
M. Zeltner, and surrounded by a 
family eager to render him every 
care and attention. A nervous fe- 
ver, which his age, his ancient 
wounds, and the fatigues he had 


- 


undergone, rendered his constitution 
less able to resist, occasioned his 
death, which was erroneously attri- 
buted in some of the public papers 
to a fall from his horse. He op 
fall of this kind; but ima journey to 
Veray, some months before, in get. 
ting off his horse, he received a 
slight contusion on his leg, of 
which he was perfectly cured ; and 
after this time he took several rides 
in a carriage and on horseback in 
perfect health. He was never mar- 
ried, and his family was reduced to 
one nephew, General Estkau, who 
lived estranged from him. 

Since the deatn of Kosciusko, 
unanimous homage has been paid to 
his memory in Switzerland, Poland, 
France, England, America, and even 
in Prussia and Russia, by religious 
and funeral ceremonies, by articles 
published in journals, and by letters 
written by sovereigns or their mi- 
nisters. 

The Viceroy of Poland, General 
Zaioncheck, formerly the companion 
in arms and friend of Kosciusko, 
having informed the Emperor that 
the general wish was to see the 
ashes of the Polish hero deposited 
in his native soil, this Monarch 

ave his consent in the most flatter- 
ing terms, ordering his minister in 
Switzerland to demand the remains 
of the General, and the young 
Prince Antony Jablonowski, one of 
the gentlemen of the chamber to 
his Given, to go and accompany 
them from Switzerland to Poland. 
M. Zeltner, of Berville, who, with 
his brother, was executor of the last 
wishes of their friend, joined Prince 
Jablonowski at Soleure, and accow- 
panied him to Poland with the body 
of Kosciusko. The mortal remains 
of this virtuous man, who only lived 
for his country, though always far 
from her, arrived at Ulm, and were 
embarked the 29th of May upon the 
Danube to be carried to Vienna, and 
thence to Cracow. 

Mad. Fischer, a Polish lady, wi- 
dow of General Fischer, who made 
a journey to Paris in 1800, being 
then Countess Kulieska, published 
at Warsaw, soon after the death of 
Kosciusko whose virtues she ad- 
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mired, a note in which is a faithful 
portrait of our hero. ‘ KKesciusko,”’ 
says Mad. Fischer, “ felt during his 
whole life the inconvenience attached 
to a decided character. He seldom 
gained a point, for he was always 
the same, whilst the seenes of the 
world changed, and he would not 
follow these variations. Too firm 
to change his opinions with circum- 
stances, he renounced his public 
character. He contented himself 
with doing his countrymen all the 
ood that was in his power to do; 
Sevated to friendship he confined 
himself within a narrow circle; ‘he 
agen the love of those around 
i 


-him, and the respect of strangers ; 


he made fer himself a family of 
good men in every country he lived 
in. Poland was again at differ- 
ent times the theatre of important 
changes, and he was called upon 
in each of these circumstances. He 
is now dead, without having deviated 
from his principles. 

“Few public men, in our days, 
have deserved this eulogium. 

‘“* Kosciusko began his career un- 
der Washington ; he ended his days 
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in the birth-place of William Tell. 
Modesty anil simplicity are the at- 
tributes of a superior man. These 
qualities were natural to him; he 
peseeer them without effort. He 
vad all the vivacity of youth; his 
conversation was gay, affectionate, 
and familiar ; but his intimacy was 
always founded upon esteem; and 
then he gave himself up to it with- 
out reserve. Entirely devoted to 
his friends he made use of them 
with the same frankness, and gained 
them by the amenity of his manners. 
Utterly different when out of bis 
intimate society, he became silent in 
mixed company, or when he was the 
object of vain curiosity, which he 
always disconcerted. He had not 
the gift of conversation, but he had 
momentary bursts of eloquence which 
came directly from his heart, and 
which can only be felt by those who 
have one. His benevolence was not 
charity in an humiliating sense; it 
was love for his fellow-creatures, 
respect for men of whom he knew 
but two classes—the good and the 
wicked.” 
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{ was but a child when my father fell, 
And a child when I saw my mother die, 
But tho’ _— have gone I remember well 


My fat 


er’s last look, my mother’s last sigh. 


She sought the red field were the war had been, 
And she bore me where mangled bodies lay ; 
But I knew not the horrors of such a scene, 
And, ’mid all, my yousg heart smiled—and was gay. 


On the ground I saw og fh 


But I knew not then 


Sire reclined— 
was dying there, 


And still I prattled, and smiled, and turned 
My fingers around his bloody hair. 


Tho’ so faintly he breathed * 


y son, my son,” 


Blessing me there with his parting breath— 
Ah! little I deemed that his days were done— 
The look he gave was the look of death. 


And there was my mother sitting by, 
And her watch beside my Sire she kept, 
But no gathering tear had dull’d her eye,— 
I thought her happy who had not wept. 
How I wondered, when the night came on, 
They had made the cold green earth their bed,— 
But at morning my mother too was gone— 
And I was an orphan—both were dead ! 


Eur, Mag. Aug. 1823. 
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SAINT KEVIN’S BED." 


“ On that lake, whose gloomy shore 

Skylark never warbles o'er, 

Where the rocks hang high and steep, 

Young Saint Kevin stole to sleep.” 
Cc Moore. 


*Twas in Avoca’s pleasant vale, 
Whose crystal waters meet and mingle ; 
Where nature breathes, in ev'ry gale, 
She never meant we should be single; 
For in the water, rock, and tree, 
The vale below, and Heav’n above, 
The universal law we see 
Of sacred unity and love. 
‘Twas here—some centuries ago, 
The year I can’t exactly state, 
But what of that? who cares to know 
In tales of love about a date ? 
The sky was then as blue—the sun 
Was just as bright—the waters too 
Ran murmuring, as now they run, 
Reflecting Heav'n, as now they do. 
*T was in this sweet sequester’d scene 
That Kevin met the fair Kathleen. 
I am not very certain whether 
"T'was owing to the lovely weather, 
Which always wears a double grace 
When we are in a pleasant place, 
With nature’s beauties o'er us stealing, 
Inspiring ev'ry softer feeling, 
That Keven, when he saw the fair, 
With all her maiden grace about her, 
Fresh from her native mountain's air, 
Felt—that he could not live without her ; 
Perhaps too he was partly led 
By nature’s gen’ral hint—to wed. 


However, Keven lov’d the fair, 

That she lov’d him I think we'll see ; 
They were, indeed, just such a pair 

As Love should say to—follow me. 
I wish I had a simile ; 


* The lake of Glandelough, near the seven churches, in the lovely and ro- 
mantic county of Wicklow, in Ireland, is not more celebrated for its wild and 
melancholy scenery than for its having been the chosen retreat of the youthful 
Saint Kevin, when he fied from the vanities of the world and the smiles of the 
fair Kathleen. The guide who accompanies you round the shore points out a 
cavity in the rocks, which he calls the bed of Saint Kevin. It is fearfully 
situated, and requires something more than a steady head to enter it. You are 
also shewu the identical rock from which, as the story runs, the inexorable 
Saint pushed the unsuspecting girl into the-lake below, when her love had traced 
him to his hiding-place. Mr. Moore has availed himself of this legend, which 
he has made the subject of ove of his exquisite Irish Melodies. To the credit 
of the Saint, however, the catastrophe of the following little poem differs, in 
some degree, from the popular story. The vale of Avoca, in the same county, 
where the lovers are supposed to have passed the morning of their love, is also 


cir by Mr. Moore, in his no less beautiful ballad of “ The Meeting of the 
aters.” 
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I mean one quite above the common, 
To suit a young and lovely woman 
Just budding into life and beauty, 
And feeling that to love—was duty. 
And then—if I could find another, 
For him she fondly call'd her brother, 
As on his arm she'd hang, or cling 
Around his ivory neck, or sit 
Beside him when the flow’rs of Spring 
Said that for love the time was fit. 
Your fancies, 1, my readers fair, 
Might help to paint a lovely pair. 


As yet they both were new to life, 
And only saw its sunny side, 
Nor deem’d that sin, _ care, and strife, 
The bright and pleasant stream divide. 
To them the sky was always blue, 
The valley always deck’d with flowers ; 
While laughing Time, as on he flew, 
Strew'd with fresh sweets their happy hours. 


Why is it that in youth we see 
The sky a gilded canopy; 
A smiling Paradise the earth, 
Teeming with all that’s good and fair, 
liiving to flowers an endless birth 
To scent the ever balmy air? 
And why when youth’s Tolldiens season 
Giives way to all the gifts of Reason; 
Why must we find that we have been 
Deceiy’d by a delusive scene ? 
To prove it false we fret and toil 
For knowledge by the midnight oil ; 
And waste our prime in learning this, 
That earth affords no real bliss ; 
That all our youthful dreams were made 
To charm awhile and then to fade; 
That Joy is nothing but a sound, 
And Love is but an idle toy ; 
That Hope’s a phantom never found, 
More false than even Love or Joy. 
If, Knowledge, this is all you teach, 
Alas! to me you vainly preach ; 
For dearer are my youthful hours, 
My smiling Paradise of flowers, 
My gilded canopy above, 
My budding hopes, my early love. 
Oh! give me back my youthful season, 
And take the boasted gifts of Reason! 
Thus flew the morning of their love, 
No weed below, no cloud above 
intruded on their path, or cast 
A shadow on the way they’d pass’d. 
Beyond that happy valley they 
Had never felt a wish to stray ; 
Their chaste desires, their joys and dreams, 
Were mingId like its peaceful streams. 
Their food was simple, and, for books, 
They only read each other’s looks ; 
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From thence they drew great information, 
And always felt an inclination, 
So much the subject did engage, 
To re-peruse the pleasant page. 
Then for Religion they discern’d, 
ee pretending to be learn’d 

n theological debate, ) 
There must be'such a thing as fate 
To rule the world, and still keep turning 
The stars, for ever bright and burning. 
And feeling thus, with rev’rence due, 
And just as nature’s children do, 
They prais’d and worship’d Heav’n together - 
Felt gratitude for pleasant weather, 
And managed one way or other 
To beg a blessing for each other. 
But in their fervent adoration 
They never dream’d of Revelation ; 
Nor did they once their thoughts engage 
With holy writ; the sacred page, 
On which the Christian faith is founded, 
Had not been here as yet expounded ; 
And so they could not be to blame 
For never having heard the same. 


Bat soon through all the island ran 
The rumour that a holy man 
Had come to preach a doctrine new, 
And list’ning handreds round him drew. 
Princes and warriors gather’d near him, 
And sages, as they press’d to hear him, 
Heard how the Son of God expir’d ; 
Till all around became inspir’d, 
With holy ardour mothers rais’d 
Their lisping infants—old men yaz'd 
In wonder and in rev’rent awe, 
Pond’ring on all they heard and saw ; 
As high above the silent crowd 
The missionary preach’d aloud. 
And where was Kevin then? and where 
His gentle mistress ?—both were there ; 
All eye and ear the youth was seen 
To stand beside the sweet Kathleen. 
His eager look bespoke how well 
He treasured up the words that fell ; 
No human thing he saw or heeded, 
But that same holy man who pleaded 
The cause of Christ—in Kathleen’s eye 
A milder spirit seem'd to lie ; 
"Twas holy awe, but not unmix’d 
With earthly love, for oft she fix’d 
An anxious look on Kevin, who 
Observ'd her not, nor car’d to do. 
From that day forth ‘twas found that Kevin 
Had anchor'd all his hopes above ; 
Resigning for a future Heav'n 
His present Paradise of love. 
His haunts he left, Avoca’s vale 
No longer heard his gentle tale; 
And stranger yet—he shunn’d the view 
Of her for whom he fram’d it too. 
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In solitude his joy was only ; 
And to some glen remote and lonely, 
His pensive steps he'd trace, and there 
His soul he'd loose in fervent prayer, 
Imploring Heav’n that he might be 

Its true and worthy votary ; 

For he was willing to resign 

His earthly pleasures at its shrine ; 
Yea, from his bosom he would tear 
Each fond impression printed there. 
Oh! did he mean by this resolve 

The vow he'd plighted to absolve, 

And cast Aer off—his admiration, 

The idol of his adoration : 

The thing on which his fancy dwelt, 
In which his being seem’d to melt 

Till both were blended into one ; 

The face, the form, he doated on, 
With such a deep intense delight, 
That she would swim before his sight 
Like some blest vision in a dream, 
That floats upon a heavenly beam ; 
Till eye, and ear, and sal, and heart, 
Of her dear essense had a part? 

*T was even so—and he must sever 
From her—from love and bliss for ever ! 


And how did Kathleen bear the blow ? 
Alas! she could not think it so; 
That he who shar'd her hopes, her heart, 
And love, could play so false a part. 
Yet—yet he shunn’d her anxious eye; 
And why was this—Oh! Kevin, why ? 
His steps she trae’d from glen to glen, 
And saw him not but once, and then, 
Before a cross in prayer intent, 
The youthful proselyte was bent ; 
But when he turn’d, and saw her here, 
He vanish’d like a startl’d deer. 
Oh! woman’s love's a holy light, 
And when ’tis kindl’d ne'er can die ; 
It lives, tho’ treachery and slight 
To quench the constant flame may try. 
Like ivy where it grows.'tis seen 
To wear an everlasting green: 
Like ivy, too, ’tis found to clin 
Too often round a worthless thing! 
Oh! woman’s love—at times it may 
Seem cold or clouded, but it burns 
With true undeviating ray, 
Nor ever from it’s idol turns. 
It’s sunshine is a smile, a frown, 
The heavy cloud that weighs it down ; 
A tear it’s weapon is—beware 
Of woman’s tears, there’s danger there! 
It's sweetest place on which to rest, 
A constant and confiding breast ; 
It’s joy, to meet—it’s death, to part— 
It’s sepulchre, a broken heart! 


Such love was Kathleen’s—Oh! ‘twas hard 


To pay it with such disregard ; 
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To shun her smiles and chaste embraces, 
And seek these solitary places 

To kneel and pray—’twas hard, she thought, 
And must our future bliss be bought 

By thus resigning all that-Heav’n 

Of happiness on earth had given, 

A virtuous love ?—but if, indeed, 

"T'was in this new created creed 

That earthly ties we must forego, 

And yet, how strange it should be so! 
Since it was clear that Heav’n had fashion'd 
Our natures thus, to be impassion’d ; 

Yet, if twere so, she’d even try 

To win a passport to the sky ; 

But only let the road to Heav’n 

Be shar'd with him, her gentle Kevin. 


But he, it seem’d, felt otherwise ; 
Perhaps he rightly thought her eyes 
Might cross his holy path too often, 
And use their wonted art to soften. 
And then her voice had something in it, 
Could stir within him in a minute 
A cord that woke, no matter what, 
A feeling that of Heav’n was not. 
No, no, ’twould never do, she may 
Find out the path to bliss without him ; 
But where he shortly meant to stay 
She could not, must not be about him. 
I long have thought, and think so yet, 
Your saints a very selfish set. 


He soon withdrew, nor left a trace 
Behind him of his hiding place ; 
And only wrote two lines to tell 
She must accept his last farewell ; 
That Heav’n had call’d him from her love, 
But surely they should meet above! 
The first was meant in explanation, 
The latter for her consolation ; 
Alas! but little it bestow’d, 

Or only added to the load, 

The heavy load of woe she felt 
Oppress her, and refuse to melt. 


** We'll meet again’’—it is a knell, 
A heavy and foreboding bell, 
Which falls too often on the ear, 
To tell us we are lonely here. 
I heard it once—’twas from the tongue 
Of a dear friend who died when young : 
With fancies fraught, by genius nourish’d, 
And full of hopes that never flourish’d! 
I then was young and ardent too, 
And fondly thought as youth widi do, 
That death’s dread dart was only made 
To strike the aged and decay’d. 
I saw the hectic flush arise, 
And mark’d the lustre of his eyes, 
The more than human light they gave, 
Nor thought:these signs foretold—the grave. 
When pain subsided for awhile 
We'd sketch our future happy days, 
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And with a hope-deluded smile 
Our airy palaces we'd raise ! 
He linger'd he , but wasted fast, 
Yet held these fancies to the last; 
And I, who could not think that death 
To blast a flow’r, so-fair and tender, 
Could dare to use his with’ring breath, 
Would not for worlds one hope surrender. 
He died—and since that sunny inp 
I never lov’d the month of May, 
However fresh and fair its glow, 
It always seems to mock me so. 


Meanwhile the young Saint bent his way 
Where Glandelough’s deep waters lay, 
Beside whose shore he meant to raise 
His hermitage, and pass his days 
In pray’r, in penitence, and praise. 
The solitary lake he found 
Unbroken by an earthly sound. 
“* Yes here,” the young enthusiast cried, 
As the wild seenery he eyed ; 
‘** Here will I fix my place of rest, 
No passion to disturb my breast ; 
No eye to watch, no step to trace 
My everlasting resting place.” 
And there he tarried in a cave, 

By nature scoop’d, a fearful spot, 
Which overhangs the deep dark wave, 

Where cheering sunbeam lingers not. 
And there, ’tis said, at eve and morn, 
His voice upon the breeze was borne, 
As fill’d with holy love and praise, 
His fervent orisons he'd raise. 
But ah! not long he thus was blest,— 
A footstep broke upon his rest. 


One night to Glandelough’s deep wave 
The moon her silvery lustre gave, 

And, shining full and deeply down, 
Tinted the shore and mountains brown 
With pale and placid light—no sound 
Disturb'd the solitude around, 

Save, when at times, the fresh night breeze 
Came rustling through the aged trees, 
Which then eo lake, (tho’ bare, 
And barren now the brown cliffs there) 
And shook their time-worn boughs that groan’d 
Responsive to the wind which moan'd 
Along the lonely lake, and o’er 

The rocky cliffs around the shore. 


Ona gray rock, above his bed, 

The youthful Saint reclin’d his head ; 
And o’er him bent a form that kept 

Her constant watch as thus he slept. 

His angel she would seem to be, 

But that intense anxiety, 

Blended with deep affection, beam’d 
Through her blue tearful eye, and seem’d 
To speak a flame that hath its birth 

On this our perishable earth. 
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’Twas Kathleen, wearied, worn, and faint, 

Who, kneeling, watch'd her sleeping Saint ; 

And deem'd her tedious wand’rings light, 

Which led her to the blessed sight 

Of that beloved face ; but care 

Had cross’d the lines of beauty there, 

Wasted his form, and from his cheek, 

ro yet, tho’ pale, look’d fair and meek) 
ad snatch’d the hue of health, but she 

Should give that cheek its brilliancy ; 

The breath of Love shall use its power 

To raise her sweet but drooping flower ; 

And they shall never part—Oh? never, 

She’ll dead him from this wild for ever, 

Back to that pleasant valley where, 

Without a single cloud of care,— 

But hush, he stirs !—the Saint awoke, 

He saw the form from which he’d broke ; 

In all her loveliness and might 

She stood before his startl’d sight! 

They gaz'd awhile in silence—he 

Yet doubted her reality ; 

And deem'd the pale uncertain light 

But mock'd him with this vision bright ; 

For how could Kathleen’s footsteps trace 

The windings of that fearful place ? 

Perplex'd in doubt, he stood awhile, 

When Kathleen with a winning smile, 

And half reproaching look, began : 

**Oh! dearest, but inconstant man, 

And do I see thee once again ? 

There's not a valley or a glen 

My footsteps have not trod to find thee ; 

And now I’ve caught thee, I will bind thee, 

My truant bird, no more to fly 

From my true love to yon blue sky— 

Nay frown not—I have come to share 

Thy stoney pillow, join thy pray’r, 

Divide thy penance. Yes, I will, 

My purpose is unshaken still— 

Beside thee I will journey on 

Till youth, and love, and life are gone !"’ 


“* Forbear !’’ he cried, “it must not be; 
Oh! leave me to my destiny : 

I heard a voice—'twas from the sky ; 

It bade me worship the Most High, 
Through Christ his Son, who died, that men 
Might live in glory once again; 

To follow him and gain my crown 

I've dash’d all other idols down, 

My human hopes and joys I've given, 

That I may rest at last in Heaven 

With thee, my God! and shall I now, 

For woman’s tears, break through my vow ? 
For this fair fleeting form of clay 

Cast all my glorious hopes away ? 

Oh! no—begone !—yet stay, athioen, 
How blest, how happy we have been ; 

How well I lov'd thee once—nay dry 

The fountain of thy gushing eye ; 
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I fear’d this trial—for I knew 
That thou wer't weak, as I am too, 
Despite of —but 'tis past—retire, 

And know, that it is Heaven's desire 
That we should part—the world on me 
Hath clos’d for ever ;—but for thee 

*T will yield full many a blossom yet, 
As bright and fair as those we’ve met 
In sweet Avoca—but I stray ; 


‘Nay, take these circling arms away ; 


They clasp a shade that will not stay ; 

A spirit not of earth, that wings 

its journey to the King of kings. 
Farewell !—yet stay, Pi bless thee—may 
The God of Glory light thy way! 

And if the thought of frail things here 
Be left us in a bri hter sphere, 

Then, Kathleen, thou shalt be my care, 
As now thou hast my earnest pray’r. 
Farewell, farewell.’”’—He turn’d to part, 
But with a shriek and frantic start 

The pale distracted Kathleen flew, 

And round his neck her white arms threw, 
And strove to chain him—but her tongue 
Refus’d its task as thus she clung; 

Till all exhausted from the shoc 

She breathless sank upon the rock. 

Her sinking frame he gently rais’d, 
And, for a moment, fondly gaz’d 

@n her now pallid cheek, more fair 
From the moonlight roenns there; 
Then swift, as though he fear’d to prove 
A struggle with returning love, 

He darted down the rocks, and soon, 
Directed by the waning moon, 

He found his hidden bed, and there, 
Bent low in deep and fervent prayer, 

He thank’d the power that lent him aid, 
And freed him from the dang’rous maid. 
But hark! he heard a fearful sound 
Disturb the loneliness around ; 

The moon was sinking fast behind 

The gloomy hills—a moaning wind 






Swept through the rocks—he list’ning stood, 


And view’d the melanchely flood 

Which roll’d beneath him.—Did he feel 
A dread foreboding through him steal 

As thus he stood in dumb suspense ? 

The lake !—Oh! did it come from thence, 


That fearful sound? Just there, where sleep 


The gloomy waters, dark and deep, 
Something caught his eye—it sank— 
The water rippled to the bank, 

And then subsided—all was still. 

But never on her native hill, 

From that lone midnight hour, was seen 
The graceful form of young Kathleen. 


Deep Glandelough, thy gloomy wave 
Rolls o’er the one apliea’ grave. 


ae ee 


G. L, A. 
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Own the wide barren heath that 
lies between Milford and Petersfield, 
traversed in its extent by the high 
road to Portsmouth, there stood, 


near the way side, a small hut, the- 


abode as it seemed of the most abject 
poverty. It had originally been 
constructed in a rude manner of 
wood and broken pieces of brick 
and stone, and often as it became 
shattered by the wear of the seasons 
the breaches were plastered with 
clay, or filled up with straw or dried 
leaves, or any other worthless mate- 
rial that barely served to exclude the 
inclemency of the weather. The low 
roof was thatched with turf, and 
one latticed window, on either side 
of the door, ornamented the front of 
the building. 

The miserable tenant of this mi- 
serable hovel was an old man, 
named Langley Dutton, a miser. 
Langley was sure to be seen on every 
mbontdey trudging to Petersfield 
habited in an old-fashioned dark- 
blue thread-bare coat,’ with grey 
worsted stockings, and black willow 
hat, carrying on his arm the little 
basket that was destined to contain 
the ae supplies for the week. 
His complexion was healthful; but 
an anxious contraction of his brow, 
and the quick glance of eager sus- 
picion which lightened his small 
serpent eye, rendered his counte- 
nance far from agreeable; while 
the sharp tone of his voice and man- 
ner was peculiarly ungrateful and 
forbidding; his figure, which de- 


clined with the burden of his years, 
was meagre to an excess of leanness, 
and his soul was as leau as his body. 
He had never been married, and it 
seemed to be doubtful who might 
succeed to the inheritance of his vast 


wealth; for having never had the 
courage to contemplate the event of 
eee with his beloved hoard, he 
vad made no will that could render 
his death an object of interest. It 
appeared, indeed, not improbable, 
that his domestic servant would at- 
tain to the principal portion of his 
vast accumulation. This woman, 
who was called Hester, had been 
taken from the poor-house at Peters- 
field; not in charity or kindness, for 


of any such feeling or sentiment 
Langley Dutton’s nature was utterly 
incapable; but that, because the 
miser, with a view to escape the 
customary pecuniary claim on him 
us a parishioner, had fixed the spot 
of his habitation so precisely on the 
boundary of two different parishes, 
that it was not easy to determine 
to which of them he was responsi- 
ble; and the point was only at 
length settled by his consenting to 
receive into his own house some one 
individual pauper, whose mainte- 
nance and support should be consi- 
dered as a commutation of all paro- 
chial dues: and the readiness with 
which Hester accommodated herself 
to her master’s penurivus habits re- 
flected some degree of credit on 
Langley's discernment in the selec- 
tion he had made. It was late in 
the evening of a raw, chilly day in 
December, the heavy mist that hung 
in the air descended at intervals in 
a drizzling rain, and, through the 
leafless branches of the trees, a bleak 
easterly wind came in hollow gusts 
that even sounded cold to those who 
did not feel it, the birds were hush- 
ed, and the cattle were in fold, and 
there was no living creature abroad, 
when a poor woman, who was jour- 
neying from Londen to Peterstield, 
in crossing the dreary waste of Leb- 
bock-heath, became so spent with 
fatigue as to be unable to proceed 
any further, and, attracted by the 
light that shewed faintly in Langley 
Dutton’s cottage window, she knock- 
ed at the door and implored shelter, 
for the night, for herself and a child 
who stood shivering at her side. 
Langley was seated by the side of the 
fire-place, where a few pieces of fuel 
were parting from each other, while 
some not unsavoury soup, which he 
had contrived to obtain by artifice, 
being a portion of a charitable dis- 
tribution, was smoking on the table. 
On hearing the stranger’s voice he 
pressed forward, and, in order to 
prevent by anticipation the expres- 
sion of any compassionate senti- 
ments from Hester, exclaimed in 
oo to the affecting application, 
** No, no, we have no room for you 
here; nothing but beggars about 
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the country ; there’s a farin-house 
about a mile farther on. Shut the 
door, Hester, shut the door.”’ 

Hester was proceeding to obey, 
but the woman, feeble as she was, 
exerted all her remaining strength 
to oppose it, by placing her two 
hands against the door, crying ina 
tone of wild despair, “ Oh! pray, 
for dear Heaven’s sake have pity on 
me; 1’m a dying creature; dying of 
cold and hunger,” 

* Ay, ay, that's just what they all 
say,’ rejoined Langley; “I dare 
say she’s one of the gypsies I saw 
to-day ; go along about your busi- 
ness, ny good woman ; we've got no- 
thing for you here.”’ 

“A little cold water, I'm so 
thirsty,” gasped the other in a sub- 
dued, inarticulate voice, the violence 
of her emotion giving way to exces- 
sive languor. 

Hester, perceiving that the stranger 
appeared to suffer greatly from weak- 
ness and exhaustion, accorded what 
she asked for; and the woman, 
having drank very sparingly, gave 
the cup to the child, who greedily 
finished the draught. During this, 
Langley again said, “* There's a 
brick-kiln behind here, not far off, 
you could sleep there very well; 
very: warm and comfortable ; come 
in, Hester, it's very cold ; come in, 
and-let me have. supper.” 

The door of avarice was then closed 
against the unfortunate travellers ; 
the female uttered a moan of poig- 
nant anguish, and taking her child 
by the hand turned her slow steps to- 
wards the place that Langley had 
mentioned ; . which having reached, 
they laid them down beneath the co- 
vering of a shed where the brick-ma- 
kers were accustomed to labour, and 
soon sunk into unconsciousness. 

The rain fell in torrents on the 
following morning, and no one ap- 
proaehed the spot until towards two 
o'clock in the afternoon, when, the 
weather having cleared, a boy came 
to tend the kiln. Gn perceiving the 
mother and child he stared, and 
wondered, and walked round and 
about the shed, and came near and 
looked on its strange tenantry, yet, 
with the usual shyness of children, 
went lingering away without saying 
a word, resolved to report what he 
had seen when he should arrive at 
home. In his way to his own vil- 
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lage he passed the farm-house al- 
luded to by Langley Dutton, and, 
being known to its inhabitants, 
turned in, and related the circum- 
stance of the shed; and having suc- 
ceeded in arousing the curiosity of 
his auditors, the master of the house, 
with one of his men and a female 
servant, sallied forth to seek an ex- 
planation of so unaccountable an 
occurrence, 

On coming to the shed they saw 
the female lying stretched upon the 
ground with her face to the earth, 
while a boy, apparently about nine 
years of age, sat crouching by her 
with his head resting on his knees. 
The urchin looked up, as Radford 
the farmer advanced and_ said, 
“ Why, my little fellow, what makes 
on here? How long have you been 
vere?” Then, without waiting for 
the reply, which the child evinced no 
readiness in making, stooped down 
and was proceeding to examine the 
features of the woman, when the boy 
partly interposed himself, saying, 
* You shan’t wake mother; but 
Radford had seen enough to ascer- 
tain the fact, and called out to his 
party ‘* She’s dead!” on hearin 
which they all gathered round, an 
having each come to the same con- 
clusion, the question arose, “ Who 
is she?’ but none of them knew 
her; no one recollected to have ever 
seen her before. Radford searched 
her pockets in the hope of finding 
something that might lead to her 
identity; but the expectation was 
defeated ; for, with the exception of 
a small bit of dry crust, they were 
utterly empty. She appeared to be 
about thirty years of age, and wore 
a pewter ring on the fourth finger 
of her left hand, and seemed to have 
belonged to the lower ranks of life ; 
though the trace of extreme delicacy 
of complexion, and the neat arrange- 
ment of a profusion of light hair, 
were somewhat at variance with the 
coarseness of her hands, and the 
meanness of her apparel. Radford 
then again addressed himself to the 
child, but he possessed so little of 
intelligence or vivacity as to be able 
to afford scarcely any information, 

“ What is your name, my boy :” 
said the farmer. 

* Otto,” replied the child, with, 
siilen reluctance. 

“© What else besides Otto?” 
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“ Nothing else.” 

“Yes, yes; you have got two 
names.” 

* No, only Otto.” 

* And that woman you say is your 
mother; ~what was her naine ?” 

“ Her name? why, mother.” 

“« Where do you come from?” 

“1 don’t know.” ; 

** Do you know where your mo- 
ther was going to?” 

“ No.” 

“ How long have you been sitting 
here ?” 

“ Long time.” 

“ How long has your motlitr been 
dead? Did you know she was 
dead ?” 

This was only replied to by a 
stare of ignorance and wonder. 

“And cannot you tell the last 
place you were at, the last person 
you spoke to?” 

Whether the child was stupid, or 
obstinate, or that his terror at the 

sence of so many strangers be- 
wildered his comprehension, it was 
difficult to decide; but it was not 
until each question had been re- 

ted, sometimes more than once, 
hat even these brief and unsatisfac- 
tory answers were obtained. Rad- 
ford, however, humanely persevered 
in his investigation, and, by degrees, 
drew from him an account of the 
vain application his mother had 
made on the preceding evening at 
Langley Dutton’s cottage ; for, that 
it could be no other than his, Rad- 
ford felt assured from a description 
of the treatment they had received. 
Thither, therefore, Radford repair- 
ed, where his conjecture was con- 
firmed by Hester's recital of the in- 
cident; though both Langley and 
his satellite appeared to be consider- 
ably ala and confounded on 
hearing that the woman was dead. 

After consulting some time on the 
subject, it was agreed to be most 
expedient. that the deceased should 
be removed to a public-house about 
two miles distant, in order that an 
inquest might be held; while Rad- 
ford expressed his intention to pro- 
ceed to Petersfield, to acquaint the 
magistrate there with what had ha 
pened ; having first despatched his 
servant to the farm for a caravan to 
convey the body. He also required 
that both Hester and her master 
should accompany him, but Lang- 
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ley refused to leave his treasure wn- 
rded,. and it was spree that 
ester only should attend. 

Little Otto watched intently the 
operations of the men as they placed 
his mother eee of car that 
was brou or the purpose; and 
as he vase on her aieered and in- 
animate countenance, and saw her 
arm fall listlessly down from her evi- 
dently lifeless form, he seeined to be 
struck with an indistinct apprehen 
sion of the mystery of death, and 
uttered a sorrowful exclamation of 
surprise and fear. 

Langley Dutton, by his mean, 
selfish, inhospitable way of life, had 
long rendered himself obnoxious to 
the neighbouring peasantry,—for 
parsimony is ever an unpopular 
vice,—and they were now glad to 
have a fair occasion afforded’ them 
for expressing a general sentiment 
of aversion and contempt. So that 
when the little cavalcade passed the 
door of his hut they unanimously 
testified their indignation at his in- 
humanity by setting up a loud hiss- 
ing noise, that could not fail to be 
displeasing to the ear it was designed 
to reach, inasmuch as it taught the 
miser to contemplate for a moment 
the worthlessness of his wealth; in 
feeling its insufficiency to protect 
him from the ridicule and insults 
of the meanest kind. 

“F wish old flint and his den were 
burnt, that's what I do; I’m sure 
I would not give a cup of water to 
put the fire out; we'd see if he could 
eel then, as he’s got no feeling for 
other people,” said an elderly vil- 
lage matron, who was holding Otto 
by the hand. 

“} don’t think fire would burn 
him,” answered another female; 
“‘ they say he deals with the devil, 
and that’s how he gotall/his money ; 
and do you know,” added she, 
lowering her voice, “ I’ve heard 
that there Hester is a witch. I’m 
not over fond of her company I can 
tell you.” QOnerof the farmer’s men 
now joined them, saying, “I should 
like to catch that fellow near our 
horse-pond, I'd give him a good 
ducking, I warrant hin; the savage, 
to drive a fellow creature from his 
door, in the agonies of death, so 
bitter cold as it was last night ; poor 
thing! what she must have suffered ; 
1 say he’s as good as killed her.” 
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[t's my opinion she’s been starved 
to death,” observed the first speaker, 
« for when I gave a piece of our cake 
as | baked this morning to the child 
here, he devoured it so, I thought 
he would have eaten his fingers.’ 

Otto listened to all that was said 
with the most eager attention; and 
the dialogue which was kept up by 
Seerying Langioy’e churlishness to 
the poor, canvassing his unsocial 
habits, and relating various super- 
stitious stories concerning his soli- 
tary austere way of life, lasted until 
the whole party stopped at the inn; 
and so much time had already been 
consumed, that it was just dark 
before they arrived there. The un- 
fortunate stranger was then ae 
deposited in an upper room; Rad- 
ford having left strict injunctions 
that no one should interfere in‘the 
matter until his return from Peters- 
field, while the villagers, together 
with a vast accession of gossips, 
who were assembled in the kitchen 
of the inn, amused themselves with 
debating, and discussing, and specu- 
lating on the mysterious circum- 
stances of the affair. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed, and 
they were yet deeply engaged on the 
question, when Radford entered the 
room accompanied by a magistrate ; 
a gentleman who was highly re- 
spe for his integrity and urba- 
nity of deportment throughout the 
whole of the district over which he 
presided. 

The whole company then ad- 
journed to the apartment where the 
deceased lay; and now, on a more 
thinute inspection, a sealed letter 
was found in her bosom, addressed 
to a gentleman at Portsmouth; 
which, having been opened by the 
magistrate, went to prove that she 
was the ming repentant child 
of a naval officer at Portsmouth, 
who, after having suffered the ex- 
tremity of want and distress, was 
about to seek her paternal abode, to 
throw herself at her father’s feet, 


and beseech protection for her child. 








The Death of a Miser.—A Tale, lil 


Upon reading the letter the magis- 
trate looked round and desired to 
see the child, when it was discovered 
that he was unaccountably pare 

Diligent search was instantly 
made all over and around the 
house; but in vain. Radford se- 
verely reproved the negligence of 
those to whose care he had entrasted 
the boy, and desired that the dif- 
ferent roads should be carefully ex- 
plored with lights. From some 
strange questions that Otto had 
asked the lad who had first seen 
them in the shed it was concluded, 
as most probable, that he had traced 
his way back to the brick-kiln; and 
several persons took this route in 
that expectation. As they came 
within sight of Langley Dutton's 
dwelling they were surprised to see 
flames issting from the roof; they 
hastily advanced, but in ten minutes 
it was nearly level with the ground ; 
for the wind blowing briskly seemed 
to take sport in assisting his brother 
element m the work of destruction ; 
while Ofto was discovered standing 
Opposite, contemplating with looks 
of wonder and deep interest the pro- 

ess of the fire which his own 

ands, nerved by revenge for his 
mother’s loss, had kindled. There 
was a rick of old hay standin 
against the back of the hovel, which 
he having ignited, by means of the 
proximity of the kiln, instantly com- 
municated with the building, and 
Langley, who having made fast his 
doors and windows was dozing in 
darkness, perished by suffocation 
from the smoke. 

On an investigation of the ruins 
the following morning it appeared 
that Langley’s last act had been an 
effort to secure his money chest, for 
the miser and his hoard were found 
frightfully associated ; his skeleton 
was literally invested with gold; 
the fleshless fingers still clutched 
it; and what seemed to have been 
the heart was encrusted by it; and 
the skull was clogged with the mol- 
ten ore. 

ARIETTA, 
































































































































































































Tue Rev. B. Wood is Rector of 
Drayton Beauchamp, and Minister 
of Bentinck Onan , St. Mary-le- 
hone. The whole deportment of 
this gentleman is mild and dignified ; 
he is easy and self-possesstd, never 
hurried or thrown off his guard by 
any of the accidents which have a 
tendency to produce this effect, but 
constantly exhibits a picture of calm 
imperturbable serenity. He is defi- 
cient in energy and animation; and 
that irresistible torrent of feeling, 
which, in the impassioned speaker, 
excites in others the emotions which 
absorb himself, has no visible exist- 
ence in the subject of this article. 
He appears never to wander from the 
path he has prescribed himself, and 
to exert the power of perfect self- 
command over all his faculties. 
His voice is not unpleasing, but 
there is no variety in its intona- 
tions, which are so nearly similar 
to each other, that, if obliged to 
judge from them only without re- 
ference to the import of what he is 
delivering, it would be impossible 
to decide whether he was denounc- 
ing the wrath of Heaven against a 
guilty world, or conveying the offers 
of pardon and peace to contrition 
and repentance. 

He has very little action, and is 
not remarkable for grace; but the 
quiet dignity of his whole demea- 
nour is not uninteresting. His 
= partakes of the faults gene- 
rally incident to extemporaneous 
speaking—diffuseness, and want of 
variety. He weakens the force of 
his conceptions by unnecessary re- 
petition, which does not render 
them either more intelligible or 
more convincing. His sermons are 
not marked by any decided inequa- 
lity of merit, they are not bright- 
ened by the brilliant touches of 
genius, or disfigured by any fla- 
grant aberrations from good taste 
or propriety, but present a series of 
ideas derived from the most obvious 
and easily accessible resources, em- 
bodied in language whose plain- 
ness and simplicity render it plea- 
sing from its unpretending cha- 
racter. He is not possessed of any 
of the qualifications necessary to 
constitute a great preacher; he is 
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not endued with the high powers of 
intellect which are indispensible to 
the formation of lofty eloquence ; on 
the contrary, his conceptions are 
feeble and languid, his view of a 
subject is not productive of novel 
illustration, for he does not enrich 
it with the treasures of profound 
learning, or recondite research, 
There is in Mr. Wood a total ab- 
sence of whatever is exalted, ori- 
ginal, or energetic in thought, for 
which he substitutes a tissue of mere 
common places. To pee mis- 
construction, let it be observed, that 
Lam now speaking with reference 
to the literary capabilities of Mr. 
Wood, and not of the subjects which 
he is called upon to discuss; a 
Christian can never designate as 
common-place the sacred truths of 
his religion. 

Another fault in this gentleman’s 
discourses is, that they are frequently 
ill-arranged and unconnected, the 
parts have little or no dependence 
oneach other; and, when combined 
together, they often exhibit a mass 
of vagueness and confusion, pro- 
ducing on the mind which listens to 
it no satisfactory result, no definite 
permanent impression, To pass at 
once from censure to the highest 
praise, which in my opinion at least 
can be accorded to Mr. Wood, he is 
calculated to be to the poorer classes 
of society a useful preacher ; he ap- 
pears to have studied the sacred 
volume with assiduity and attention ; 
and the affectionate interest he seems 
to take in the welfare of those to 
whom he addresses himself, united 
with the influence which the truths 
of Christianity always command 
when inculcated by a mind which 
has sincerely imbibed them, render 
him a Pastor to whom his congre- 
gation may look up with gratitude, 
esteem and respect. As a reader he 
prefers no claim to admiration; he 
never changes the tone of his voice ; 
and his emphasis, so far from being 
sufficiently pointed, is scarcely dis- 
coverable; the only redeeming traits 
of his reading are, that his enuncia- 
tion is distinct, and that he exhibits 
the appearance of unostentatious 
devotion, 

CritTicus. 
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THE SONGS OF DE BERANGER. 


In the lively line, the brilliant 
sally, the ingenious turn of thought, 
and often, the warm burst of feel- 
ing in the ode and the chanson, the 
French have most frequently con- 
tributed to the delight, and obtained 
the applause, of their neighbours, 

Among their living lyrists, De 
Beranger, for his fertility of inven- 
tion, his felicity of expression, his 
various and rapid, yet natural tran- 
sitions from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe, and his happy and 
harmonious blending of all t 1e in- 


’ termediate shades of feeling, stands 


pre-eminent and unrivalled, Join- 
ing with these excellencies as a 
versifier the additional and superior 
merit (in the eyes of the great body 
of his countrymen) of an enthn- 
siastic devotion to the honour, the 
happiness, and, above all, the inde- 
ndence of France, no wonder 
that De Beranger and his songs are 
favourites with the French people— 
no wonder that he has been doubly 
popular since the second return of 
the cocarde blunche, during one of 
those periods when, to use the words 
of his preface, [on a plus besoin de 
se distraire que de s’occuper, and 
which, in his poetical character, he 
has, despite of persecution and prose- 
cution, employed in satirizing the 
reigning and restored-abuses, and in 
singing to his fallen country * of 
glory’s and of hope’s return,” 

Thus much being said by way of 
introduction, we shall from time 
to time make extracts from this 
author’s two volumes of chansons, 
which, notwithstanding the modest 
admission in his preface, that un 


recueil de chansons est, et sera tou- 


jours un livre sans conséquence, can- 


not fail to please every admirer of 
brilliant wit, playful yet poignant 
satire, warmand generous sentiment 
and elegant versificatiou, even in 
those instances in which they may 
be opposed to his particular political 
notions, or national partialities. 
Feeling, as we think every reader of 
them will feel, that however justly 
the observation may be applied to 
many of their poésies legéres, these 
pieces are not wholly indebted 
for their charm to those finesses of 
their language, which many of the 
French have Seat leased to declare 
their neighbours incapable of tho- 
roughly perceiving, and duly appre- 
ciating. A correspondent has ven- 
tured to attempt translations of some 
of them, with what success the reader 
will be able to judge by comparing 
them with the accompanying ori- 
ginals, 

The following piece, which de- 
serves some better title than that of 
une chanson, forms a strong contrast 
with most of the productions of De 
Beranger’s lively muse. In some of 
his lightest effusions there are beau- 
tiful touches of the pathetic; but 
here it is the master-feeling. Here 
we have a strain of melancholy 
sweetness, flowing from the purest 
spirit of tender and confiding affec- 
tion; while the dim clouds, that 
overhang the distant prospect of 
age, are dissipated, not by the fickle 
breath of gaiety, but by the mild 
and steady radiance of wlLasciliog, 
all-enlivening hope. 


LA BONNE VIELLE. 


Vous vieillirez 6 ma belle maitresse ; 
Vous vieillirez, et je ne serai plus! 
Pour moi le temps semble, dans sa vitesse, 
Compter deux fois les jours que j’ai perdus. 
Survivez moi—mais que l’Age pénible 
Vous trouve encore fidéle 4 mes lecons ; 
Et, bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


Lorsque les yeux chercheront, sous vos rides, 
Les traits charmans qui m’auront inspiré, 
Des doux récits les jeunes gens avides 


Diront, Quel fut cet ami tant pleuré ? 
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De mon amour peignez, s'il est possible, 
L’ardeur, l’ivresse, et méme les me . 
e, 


Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisi 
De votre ami repétez les chansons. 


On vous dira. Savait-il étre aimable ? 
Et sans rougir vous direz, je l’aimais. 
Dan trait méchant se montrat il capable ? 
Avec orgueil vous répondrez. Jamais! 
Ah! dites bien qu’ amoureux et sensible 
D’un luth joyeux il attendrit les sons ; 
Et, bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


Vous, que j'appris a pleurer sur la France, 
Dites sur tout aux fils des nouveaux preux, 
Que j’ai chanté la gloire et l’ésperance 
Pour consoler mon pays malheureux ; 
Rappelez leur que l'aquilon terrible 
be nos lauriers détruit vingt moissons ; 
Et, bonne vieille, au coin d'un fen paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


Objet chéri, quand mon renom futile 
vos vieux ans charmira les douleaurs ; 
A mon portrait quand votre main debile, 
Chaque printemps suspendra quelques fleurs ; 
Levez les yeux vers ce monde invisible 
Ou pour toujours nous nous réunissons ; 
Et, bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible 
De votre ami répétez les chansons. 


( Translation.) 
THE GOOD OLD WOMAN. 


Oh! my sweet mistress, you'll at last be old ; 
You will be old, and I shall be no more! 
M i years appear so swiftly to have roll'd, 
ime must have counted ev'ry year twice o’er! 
Survive me—yes, survive me; but let age 
Find you still faithful as in earlier days! 
And, far retiring from the world’s rude stage, 
Repeat your friend's, your lover's fay’rite lays. 


Beneath your wrinkles when the young shall seek 
Those charming features which inspir’d my song, 
And thus shall press you of your bard to speak— 
‘** Say, what was he whom you have wept so long ?” 
Then, if you can, pourtray my love's.caress ; 
Its warmth, its ecstasies, its madness praise ; 
And, while they sigh to feel such sweet distress, 
Repeat your friend's, your lover's favorite lays. 


** And was he worthy to be lov’d ?” "ll ask; 
Withent a blush ll say, **I thought him so.” 
“« Was he a villain ip a pleasing mask 
Then, proudly smiling, you will answer, ‘« No !” 
Ob! say that.he was loving, true, and kind, 
And tender, even in his gayest days ; 
And, while the fond idea fills your mind, 
Repeat your friend's, your lover's fav'rite lays. 
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You, whom I taught o’er France's fate to mourn, 
Oh! let the sons of her defenders know 
I sang of glory’s and of hope’s return, 
To soothe my poor unhappy country’s woe. 
Remind them that the northern blast destroy'd 
The trophies twenty brilliant years could raise ; 
And, while their thoughts on vengeance are employed, 
Repeat your friend’s, your lover’s fav’rite lays. 


Dearest companion, when in life’s last hours 
My slender fame shall mitigate your pains ; 
And round my portrait you shall hang fresh flow’rs, 
To shew my image in your bosom reigns ; 
Then lift your eyes to yonder world of light, 
Where life, nor love, nor beauty e’er aeons 
And, firmly hoping we shall there unite, 
Repeat your friend’s, your lover’s fav’rite lays. 


The eae though written in a livelier measure, is not so pleasing 
a morceau as : 

the gay morning of life, when all is light, and warmth, and eerener's 
but, when snatched from our view, its place remains unsupplied by t 
cheering prospect of that 


Bonne Vieille. We have, it is true, a vivid picture of 


“ world of light, 
Where life, nor love, nor beauty e’er decays.” 


ROSETTE. 


Sans respect pour notre printemps, 
Quoi! vous me parlez de tendresse, 

Quand sous le poids de quarante ans 
Je vois succomber ma jeunesse ! 

Je n’eu besoin pour m’ enflammer 
Jadis que d’une humble grisette— 

Oh! que ne puis-je vous aimer 
Comme autrefois j’aimais Rosette ! 


Votre équipage, tous les jours, 
Vous montre en parure brillante ; 
Rosette, sous de frais atours, 
Courait a pied, leste et riante— 
Partout les yeux pour m’ alarmer 
Provoquait l’eillade indiscréte— 
Ah! que ne puis-je vous aimer 
Comme autrefois j’aimais Rosette ! 


Dans le satin de ce boudoir, 
Vous souriez a mille glaces ; 
Rosette n’avoit qu’un miroir ; 
Je le croyais celui des Graces— 
Point de rideaux pour s’enfermer ; 
L’ Aurore égayait sa couchette— 
Ah! que ne puis-je vous aimer 
Comme autrefois j’aimais Rosette! 


Votre esprit, qui brille éclairé, 
Inspirerait plus d’une lyre ; 

Sans honte je vous l’avotrai 
Rosette a peine savait lire. 
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Ne pouvait-elle s’exprimer, 
L’amour lui servait d’interpréte ! 

Ah! que ne puis-je vous aimer 
Comme autrefois j’aimais Rosette ! 


Elle avait moins d’attraits que vous ; 
Méme elle avait un cour moins tendre : 
Oni, les yeux ne tourpaient moins doux 
Vers l’amant heureux de l’entender— 
Mais elle avait, pour me charmer, 
Sa jeunesse, que je regrette— 
Ah! que ne. ner vous. aimer 
Comme autrefois j’aimais Rosette! 


( Translation.) 
ROSETTE. 


And hast thou, then, so little care 
For thy young anges as to speak 
Of tenderness to me, whe bear. 
Full forty summers on my cheek ? 
There was a time when I could bosv 
In homage.to a poor grisette ! 
Alas! I cannot love thee now 
As formerly I lov’d Rosette ! 


I see thy equipaye display 

Thy charms in a resplendent dress : 
Rosette went tripping on her way 

In simple garb—but cheerfulness 
Was in her eye, which, laughingly, 

Seduced me as.my own it met. 
Alas! I cannot gaze on thee 

As formerly on poor Rosette! 


In this boudoir thy form transfers 
Its light to many a mirror’s face: 
Rosette had only. one, yet her’s 
To me seem’d that of ev’ry grace. 

No curtain round her couch was hung ; 
Her waking glance Aurora’s met : 
But, ah! my wither’d heart was young 

When formerly I lov’d Rosette! 


Thy wit and learning. would alone 
Inspire a bard to sing them well ; 
And yet, without a blush I own, 
Rosette had hardly learn’d to spell: 
Love her interpreter would be ;— 
Methinks I hear his prattle yet ! : 
Alas! I cannot list to thee 
As formerly to poor Rosette ! 


Her beauties, I allow, were less ; 
She wanted, too, thy feeling heart ; 
Nor had her smile the tenderness 
Which only feeling can-impart— 
om then, e wore * Sows charm’d; 
"Tis youth w t { must regret ; 
*Twas youth whose fre my bosom warm’d 
When formerly I lov'd tte! : 
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EXHIBITION AT THE BRITISH GALLERY. 
(Concluded from our last Number.) 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, PLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS, 


No. 67. Interior, with Figures 
smoking. 'Teniers.—The property 
of M. M. Zachary, Esq. An ex- 
quisite specimen of this great File- 
mish master. It is painted on a 
warm ground; the shadows trans- 

rently, the middle tints scum- 

lingly ; the lights, especially those 

f the flesh, and of some of the dra- 
peries,with a fine full body of colour. 


No. 76. View on the Coast of 


Holland ; a Gale. W. VaNDEVELDE. 
—The property of the Right Hon. 
Robert Peel. R lete with delicacy 
and tenderness of tone. 

No. 78. 4 Farrier's Shop, with 
Horsesand Figures. WouveRMANS. 
—The property of the Earl of Lons- 
dale. Spirited and forcible; and 
yet highly finished. 

No. 80, 4 Boy blowing Bubbles. 
Netcner.—The property of G. W. 
Taylor, Esq. M.P. The most beat- 
tiful miniature in oil-colours that 
we ever saw. 

No. 87. Sheep in a Landscape. 
Cuvp.—The property of Col. Hugh 
Baillie. This delightful pictare ex- 
hibits all the sunny fascination of 
Cuyp’s pencil. The composition is 
remarkably pleasing. 

No. 104. Sea-piece. Ruyspak. 
—The property of the Earl of Bever- 
ley. Perhaps, like most of this 
master’s works, a little too Indian- 
inky in tone; but a sweetly painted 
picture for all that. 

No. 117. Juno transferring the 
Eyes of Argus to the Peacotk's Tail. 
Ronens.— The property of Thomas 
Gent, Esq. A grand composition ; 
affording ample opportunity for the 
el of Rubens’s powers. 

0. 120. Landscape and Figures. 
Rusens.—The property of Sir Geo. 
Beaumont, bart. The epithet “ tre- 
tiendous” is scarcely too strong a 
ohe to use with reference to this 
wonderful effect of Rubens’s pencil. 
Rubens was not a landscape painter ; 
but what landscape painter could 
have produced such a work? From 
one end of it to the other it exhibits 


proofs of the most daring and over- 
whelming genius. There is adomes- 
tic insellons related of this picture, 
which, as it is of a very amiable 
nature, we will venture to repeat. 
It is said that Sir George Beaumont 
had expressed his warm admiration 
of it while it was in the hands of a 
dealer, and that, in consequence, 
Lady Beaumont, on receiving an 
unexpected legacy of fifteen hundred 
pounds, applied the money to its 
——- and one day surprised Sir 

eorge Beaumont with it in his own 
gallery. We are sure that there is 
not one of our fair readers, who 
believes ‘that the display of a dia- 
mond necklace would have afforded 
her half the gratification. 

No. 143. Landscape with Figures. 
Ciaupe.—The property of the Earl 
of Egremont. If we were suddenly 
required to name. two great works 
of art most strikingly contrasted, 
we do not know that we could an- 
swer better than by instancing the 
last-mentioned picture, and _ this, 
the justly-celebrated “ Egremont 
Claude.” Each is admirable in its 
way ; the one all fierceness and fire, 
the other all majesty and repose ; 
the one all force and opposition, the 
other all tenderness and harmony. 
The Iliad and the Mneid, or the phi- 
lippics of Demosthenes and the ora- 
tions of Cicero, are not more dis- 
similar in character. 

No. 146. The Infant Don_Bal- 
thazar, Son of Philip IV. on Horse- 
back. Vewasquez.—The property 
of Dalwich College. The fine fear- 
less air of this young equestrian 
is very eae Tt is evident that 
he has the complete command of the 
great war-horse he bestrides, 

No. 149. The Cupola at Parma, 
Correco1o.—The property of —— 
Ford, Esq. A rich, varied, and in- 
tricate composition ; furnishing a 
very tolerable idea of the magui- 
ficent work itself. 

No. 167. Philip IV. of Spain. Vi, 
LASQUEZ.—The property of Lionel 
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Harvey, Esq. The head is the least 
effective part of this picture. In 
other respects its tone, and the 
breadth and general management 
are excellent. 

No. 169. The Virgin and Infant 
Saviour. Muritto.—The property 
of Colonel Hugh Baillie. If we 
except a little rawness in parts of 


the colouring, especially in the blue 
drapery, this may be considered as 
one of the most pleasing of Muril- 
lo’s works. 

Here we must reluctantly close 
our remarks ;. repeating our thanks 
to the Governors of the British In- 
stitution, for the treat, which this 
Exhibition has afforded us. 


EXHIBITION AT THB GALLERY OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


(Concluded from our last Number.) 


No. 50. Covent Garden. F. Natsu. 
The property of J. Slegg, Esq.— 
A very tender and beautiful little 
drawing. The misty tone of the 
distance is singularly happy. 

No. 53. Scene on the Coast of 

forthumberland. L, CLENNELL.— 
The property of W. Leader, Esq. 
M.P. Another of Mr. Clennell’s 
highly characteristic drawings. The 
freshness of the morning light, 
striking here and there on the vari- 
ous glittering objects of the scene, is 
perfectly true to nature. The figures 
and animals are all full of life and 

irit. 

No. 54. Scene in Gloucestershire. 
W. Turner.—The property of T. 
Griffith, Esq. The sunny gleams 
in the middle distance, and the skil- 
ful manner in which the eye is con- 
ducted to the remote horizon, re- 
mind us of some of the best works 
of Rembrandt. 

No. 55. View in Cumberland. 
W. Haveti.—The property of J. 
Allnutt, Esq. Rich without gaudi- 
ness, and massy without heaviness, 

No. 68. The doubtful Shilling. 
J. Hotmes. The property of 
Robarts, Esq. The dark and sus- 
picious look of the butcher, who is 
examining the shilling, is well con- 
trasted by the open and ingenuous 
countenance of the female, by whom 
it has been tendered ; but who, never- 
theless, betrays a very natural an- 
xiety with regard to a decision upon 
which probably depend her dinner 
and that of her Sosaena and family. 
The bye-play of a child and a dog 
forms an amusing incident. 

No. 69. Preparing to Milk ; Hazy 
Morning. R. R. Rewacur, R.A. 
—The property of W. Leader, Esq. 
M.P. There are few painters of the 





British School so various and ver- 
satile in their powers as Mr. Rein- 
agle. History, portrait, landscape 
oil and water colours; all are 
equally familiar to him. On him, 
as an artist, may justly be bestowed 
the praise which Dr. Johnson con- 
ferred on Goldsmith as a writer ; 
for there is no description of paint- 
ing which he does not undertake, 
and none that he undertakes which 
he does not embellish. The present 
is a delightful specimen of his 
talents. The cattle are in every re- 
spect charmingly painted ; especially 
in the reflections ;.and we never saw 
atmosphere more successfully repre- 
sented. 

No. 75. Rydal, Westmoreland. 
W. Haver..—The property of W. 
Leader, Esq. M.P. A_ bird's-eye 
view of this picturesque and venera- 
ble mansion, 


“* Bosom’d high in tufted trees,” 


whose character Mr. Havell has 
finely preserved. 

No. 79. Hastings. Copiey Fienp- 
1nG.—The property of the artist. 
The general glow of this brilliant 
sunset is admirably maintained. 
Perhaps there is a slight tendency 
to — in the darker parts. 

o 84. Chiding the Favourite. 
T. Heaputy.—The property of the 
Earl of Tankerville. The interpo- 
sition of the mistress of the Fa- 
vourite, a fine little daughter ofa 
fisherman, is just in time to rescue 
a poor mag, who has retreated to 
the top of a mop-stick, and is en- 
deavouring, with outstretched wings 
and threatening beak, to deter a 
young kitten from the assault. The 
still-life is all beautifully painted. 
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No. 88 Twol. J.M.W. Tur- 
wer, R.A.—The property of J. All- 
nutt, Esq. A splendid and masterly 
drawing. The high lights are 
charged with opaque colour, the 
effect of which is somewhat streaky ; 
but that is a trifle compared with the 
excellence of the production in other 
and more important respects. 

No. 91. Interior of the Choir of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. LC. 
Witp.—t he property of Mrs. Dry. 
Exquisitely rich and harmonious. 

No. 92. The Lout’s Reward. T. 
Heapuey.— The property of the 
Earl of Tankerville. Very droll. 
A country booby is endeavouring to 
force a kiss from a girl with a pail 
of water on her head, a portion of 
which she contrives by an ingenious 
jerk to a upon his noddle, to the 
infinite delight of a young urchin 
standing by. 

No. 102. View of Tivoli. A. 
Witson.—A magnificent composi- 
tion, and nobly treated. 

No. 106. Going to School. J. 
Houtmes.—The property of Ro- 
barts, Esq. A desperate contest be- 
tween a fine grown girl of about 
fifteen, flushed with her exertion, 
and a sturdy little vagabond of six 
or eight, who is fighting tooth and 
nail to avoid being dragged to a 
neighbouring school. In the back- 
ground is his father, an enraged 
cobler, with a strap in his hand; on 
whom his better half has fastened to 
prevent him from coming to settle 
the dispute by an argumentum ad 
baculinum. 

No. 121. A scene on Keswick 
Lake; Evening. R.R. Retnacte, 
R.A.—The property of the Right 
Hon. R. Peel. Next to looking at 
nature herself, under beautiful cir- 
cumstances, is the pleasure of con- 
templating such a Sawin as this. 
The distance is especially fascinat- 





ing. 

No. 129. Afternoon. D. Cox.— 
The property of J. Allnutt, Esq. A 
modest, but sweet little drawing. 

No. 132. Stacking Hay. YP. De- 
WINT.—The property of the Hon. 
Mrs. Cochrane. One of Mr. De- 
wint’s most successful performances ; 
full of freshness and variety. The 
figures in the fore ground are touched 
with extraordinary spirit. 

No. 133. Girl on a Stile. T. 
Uwins.—The property of Sir J. 
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Swinburne, Bart. There fis great 
grace and animation in the tournure 
of this interesting little creature. 
The management of the light and 
shade is very bold and felicitous. 
No. 138. A distant View of Low- 
ther Castle. P. Dewint.—The pro- 
perty of Earl Lonsdale. A magni- 
ficent drawing of a magnificent sub- 


ject. The stormy effect, as it regards 


both tone and forms, is very grand. 

No. 145. The Michaelmas Dinner. 
J. Hotmes.—The property of His 
Majesty. Who has not occasionally 
witnessed and been amused by such 
ascene? The master of the house, 
having in vain essayed what skill 
will do in the dissection of a fine 
large goose before him, is deter- 
mined to resort to main strength. 
The sympathy of one of the guests 
is ludicrously but admirably ex- 
pressed in his countenance, while 
another is endeavouring to point 
out the joint. The mistress of the 
house, a very delicate lady, is quite 
shocked ; and is apologising to a 
female friend who has been so un- 
fortunate as to receive some of the 
gravy from the dish on her green 
satin dress. A lout of a servant 
boy, helping bread on the wrong 
side, and a dog who is eagerly lick- 
ing up some sauce that has been 
spilt on the carpet, complete this 
entertaining composition. We have 
no doubt it has frequently afforded 
His Majesty a hearty laugh. 

No. 152. The Mother's Prayer. 
T. Heapney.—The property of G. 
Hibbert, Esq. Simple, beautiful, 
and affecting. 

No. 156. Moel Shabod, North 
Wales. J. Guiover.—The property 
of W. Blake, Esq. A soivenlel debe 
ing ; executed with great breadth of 
pencil. 

No. 164. Evening. W.Turner. 
—The property of J. Allnutt, Esq. 
True, aaeiea to deception. 

No. 174. AnInterior. R. Hirws. 
—The property of the Artist. The 
interior is that of a stable on a win- 
ter’s day. The animals are drawn 
and coloured with Mr. Hill's usual 
ability; and a fall of snow on the 
outside is very singularly and faith- 
fully dephiend: 

The Dedication. H. 
The property of —— 


No. 186. 
RicuTErR. 
Webb, Esq. 

‘** My Lord,—Not to know your 
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Lordship were an ignorance beyond 
barbarism. ‘Till the womb of na- 
ture was made happy by your illus- 
trious birth, the generation of men 
was but one long miscarriage ; he- 
rees and sages were mere abortions ; 
poets afd orators still-born; all 
men illegitimate ; the very name of 
man scarcely to be guessed at, in its 
high import, until your Lordship’s 
excellence furnished the definition.” 
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A most characteristic figure, Mr, 
Richter has evidently -had in his 
mind Shakspeare’s description of 
the poet’s eye in a'fine frenzy rol. 
ling,” &c. 

e hove that, after the regular 
exhibition of the year, next season, 
the Society will collect a fresh as. 
semblage of select drawings of for- 
mer times, and gratify the public 
with a sight of them, 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, AND THEIR NEW ROOMS NOW BUILD- 
ING IN SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL MALL EAST. 


Hinc priser redeant artes ! felicibus inde 
Ingeniis pandatur iter, despectataque Musre 


Colla leveat. 


Tue great increase of talent and 
numbers in the professors of the 
Fine Arts in the United Kingdoms, 
since the foundation of the Royal 
Academy, when scarcely forty artists 
of sufficient ability to be members 
could be found, has been so rapid, 
and is so evident, as to demand 
either a revision of the academical 
laws, calculated for the increased 
demand, or a new society altogether. 

This progression of intellect, as 
more particularly exemplified in the 
metropolis during the last twelve 
or fifteen years, is such as must sur- 
prise the dispassionate observer, and 
delight those who view the moral 
physiognomy of a country depicted 
in its arts. 

The limited views of the Royal 
Academy, as far as concerns artists 
who are not members of their body, 
together with the improper season 
of exhibiting the works of living 
artists at the British Institution, 
had been often complained of by 
the great body of British artists, 
and pointed out to the public with 
abundant severity in the annals of 
the Fine Arts. These two great 
corporations of art are Seok in- 
adequate to reward the great mass 
of talent that is now congregated 
in the metropolis of the three Sem 
doms. The artists felt the want of 
a more extensive and liberal mart, 
and the public have long felt the 
inconvenience of the over-crowded 
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wallsof Somerset-House, which, like 
the changes in a home-made kaleido- 
scope, surprised the ignorant but 
** made the judicious grieve.” 
Urged by such feelings a few 
artists, who occasionally attended 
Mr. Elmes’s lectures on architecture, 
at the Surrey and Russell Institu- 
tions, where he often made com- 
plaints of the inadequacy of the 
Academy similar to shoes which he 
had often done in his annals, and 
who sometimes met at his house to 
pass the evening afterwards, hinted 
at the probability of the success of a 
new Institution for the Fine Arts 
in general, while Mr. Elmes was 
preparing the pa for an Academy 
or Society for Architecture alone, of 
which he was appointed secretary. 
Early in May of this year, Mr. 
Elmes called on his friend, Mr. Lin- 
ton, one of the most promising 
young landscape painters of the day, 
and proposed an immediate meeting 
of a few; stating, that if only them- 
selvesattended, he would answer for 
the success of the undertaking ; en- 
gaging to produce a plan and esti- 
mate for a suit of rooms, and a 
scheme for a Society. Mr. Linton 
then called on a few of his friends ; 
and en the 4th of May, 1823, a 
meeting was held at Mr. Elmes’s 
office, consisting of Messrs. Finden, 
Glover, Hofland, Linton, Martin, 
Wilson, Matthew Wyatt, and him- 
self. Mr. Glover was appointed to 
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the chair, and Mr. Elmes as secre- 
tary for the day. He then produced 
a plan for a Parallelogram, on an 
unbuilt spot near Pall Mall East, 
and informed the meeting that he 
had found a most eligible site, over 
a series of fire-proof buildings in the 
rear of Suffolk-street and Pall Mall 
Kast, immediately adjoining the 
Gallery of the Society of Water-co- 
loars, belonging to John Nash, Esq. 
one of the architects to the crown, 
whose terms for ground-rent and 
building he had the day before ob- 
tained te lay before the meeting. 
He also exhibited asketch for cover- 
ing it, and for an entrance into 
Suffolk-street, nearly opposite to 
the street which ieade to the prin- 
cipal: front of the Opera-house, in 
the Haymarket; as well as the 
scheme for the Society. 

The meeting adopted the plan for 
the latter, and drew up a scheme 
in manuscript, collected from that 
of Mr. Elmes and the general opi- 
nions of those present; and a meet 
ing was agreed on, to be held: at 
the Freemason’s Tavern, to which a 
select number of artists, chosen from 
the various catalogues, should be 
invited. 

This general meeting was aceord- 
ingly held on Wednesday, the 21st 
of fi when nearly forty painters, 
sculptors, architects, and engravers 
of the greatest celebrity (out of the 
Academy) in the metropolis: at- 
tended. A committee was previous! 
held at the: house of Mr. Hofland, 
consisting of those present at the 
first meeting, who drew. up: the 
plan for the regulation of the So- 
ciety, which was afterwards sub- 
mitted to the general meeting, Mr. 
Heaphey being in the chair, and Mr. 
Linton. appointed secretary in the 
place. of Mr. Elmes, who held the 
place of architect to the proposed 
new-buildings. 

A committee of general manage- 
ment was then appointed, which met 
nextat Mr. Hofland’s painting room, 
and since then at a room of their 
own, No, 23, under the Opera-house 
Colonade. Mr. Elmes’ proceeded 
with his plans, estimates, and nego- 
ciations with Mr. Nash, and the ge- 
neral committee to appoint sub-com- 
mittees. The committee of regula- 
tion was composed of the whole 
number ; the committee, for drawing 
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upacode of laws to submit to a ge- 
neral meeting, of Messrs. Hofland, 
Holmes, and Linton: the building 
committee, of Messrs. Heaphey, 
Elmes, and Maliphant. Mr Rd. 
Maliphant, brother to the architect 
of that name, was appointed soli- 
citor, and the whole body have been 
indefatigable in their labours.to ae- 
complish the undertaking. 

The several committees have al- 
ready framed a code of laws, agreed 
to a deed of trust binding the whole 
fraternity together, and the. terms 
for a lease, and for the manner and 
terms for paying for the building 
with Mr. Nash and his solicitor. 
The works are in progress, the gal- 
leries will be roofed in within a few 
weeks, and an exhibition, formed 
from the contributions of all the 
artists in the United Kingdom, will 
open early in Marcly next. All is 
proceeding with unexampled rapi- 
dity; the subscriptions and. dona- 
tions increasing; and a> general 
meeting ofthe whole Society will 
be held forthwith, to which the 
committees will surrender their 
trust, and incorporate themselves 
with and into the Society of British 
Artists. 

The intention of this new, broad, 
and liberal Society, which may be 
truly named the genuine republic of 
arts, are rw to form an an- 
nual exhibition of works of art, in 
the several classes of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and engraving, 
7 living. artists resident in Great 

ritain and Ireland, during the:im- 
— months of Mareh, April, 

lay, June, and July; for lectures, 
other exhibitions, sales, and other 
legitimate purposes connected with 
the Fine Arts. 

The Society, being instituted sole- 
ly in aid of the great body of British 
artists, have very properly disclaim- 
ed all intentions of rivalry with ei- 
ther of those respectable established 
bodies, the Royal Academy and the 
British Institution, It does not at 
present profess to bestow titles of 
honour like the Academy, nor pre- 
miums for the best works of art like 
the Institution, but fairly» leaves 
every one of its members or exhi- 
bitors at liberty to seek or avoid 
either, as they please, or as the laws 
of those societies will admit. The 
members have mutually guaranteed 
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the payment of the ground-rent and 
other charges on their building till 
paid off, and provided for the surplus 
when accomplished. They have 
also wisely drawn up no more laws 
than what suits their infant state, 
and leave its legislation to work its 
own fature code as they increase in 
stature. 

The rooms of the Society consist of 
six galleries or exhibition rooms, 
with an entrance for the public from 
Suffolk-street, through a hall, and 
up a handsome flight of stairs into 
an elegant vestibule, which opens 
into a niche. This leads to the gal- 
lery for paintings ; a large octagonal 
room, sixty feet long, forty broad, 
and eighteen high; to the underside 
of the landing, and into the room 
for architectural elevations. ‘These 
communicate with all the rest, and 
with each other in a complete cir- 
cuit. All the rooms are of an oc- 
tangular form, which is a novelty, 
ian excellence that does the ar- 
chitect great credit, as they thereby 
form more centres for attractive pic- 
tures, and remove the objection of 
dark corners. The four exhibition 
rooms for water-colour drawings, 
miniatures, cabinet pictures, &c., 
architectural elevations and engra- 
vings, are each thirty feet by nine- 
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teen, and fifteen feet high to the 
underside of the lanthorn. All the 
rooms have fire-places. 

The rear of the building commu. 
cates with Suffolk-street, and has a 
loop-hole and crane for heavy sculp- 
tures, and a back staircase for por- 
ters, large pictures, &c. 

The elevation next Suffolk-street, 
designed by Mr. Nash, as the So- 
ciety only require the hall of en. 
trance, will project as far as the areas 
of the other houses, and will present 
a handsome architectural elevation 
of the Italian doric order, on a sur- 
basement, with a profile looking to- 
wards Cockspur-street, for an appro- 
priate inscription. 

One praise is particularly due to 
Mr. Elmes, as the architect ; he has 
not obtruded columns or other ar- 
chitectural embellishments into the 
rooms, to the inevitable destruction 
of the effect as galleries when filled, 
but has sacrificed this piece of vain 
glory to the study of the best pos- 
sible means of displaying all the 
works of art exhibited in them, in 
the very best possible light. 

We conclude with Father Paul’s 
wish concerning the republic of 
Venice, and say to this new Society, 
Esto Perpetua. 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS, 


Le serment du jeu de Paume, a 

we by David, the celebrated 
‘rench artist, has been lately en- 
graved in agua-tiata, by M. Jazet, 
at Brussels. The engraving is on 
a large scale. Price 150 francs, 
proofs 300. 

Les derniers momens du Duc de 
Berri, painted by M. Fragonard, has 
been engraved by M. Girardet. Both 
the painting and engraving are con- 
sidered unworthy of the artists. 
Price 25 francs, proofs 50. 

A panorama of Switzerland, in 
relief, by M. Gaudin, has been re- 
cently exhibited at Geneva, in which 
you may easily distinguish the lofty 
chain of mountains, valleys, plains, 
rivers, lakes, and all the roads of 


the country. It is 24 feet long and 
16 broad, and is shown in a room 
constructed for the purpose at Pa- 
quis, half a league from Geneva. 

M. Al. Laboureux, a young Ro- 
man sculptor, who obtained the last 
comes granted by Canova, has just 
inished the model in plaster of a 
group, the beauty and elegance of 
which, have astonished all the con- 
noisseurs at Rome. It represents 
Paris and Helen at the moment of 
their embarkation. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, President 
of the Royal Academy, has _pur- 
chased a very extensive collection 
of architectural casts, from the finest 
specimens now existing in Rome. 
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Examen critique des Considerations 
de Mad. de Staél, sur la Revolution 
Frangaise. 

Critical Examination of Mad. de 
Staél’s ‘* Considerations on the 
French Revolution ;” with Obser- 
vations upon her “ Ten Years 
Exile’ and upon Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. By J. Ch. Bailleul. 2 
a. Svo. Second Edit. Paris. 


Pustic curiosity was 7 
excited by the appearance of Mad. 
de Staél’s work upon the French 
Revolution. ‘The great genius of 
the author, her being an eye-witness 
of the events she relates, and more 
than once implicated in parties and 
opinions, her generous mind so capa- 
tle of feeling enthusiasm for liberty, 
and even her family connections 
and private affections, promised pro- 
found views for the causes and pro- 
gees of this great Revolution, va- 

uable details, and a just and equit- 
able appreciation of its tendency 
and consequences. The general ex- 
pectation was not deceived ; and, in 
spite of the imperfections occasioned 
oy time, and the slight faults of pre- 
judice of which it was so difficult to 
divest herself, Mad. de Staél has 
left behind her a monument worthy 
of her genius, and full of instruc- 
tion for those who would study the 
future in the past. Yet, ina work 
like this, whatever may be the talent 
of the author, every thing cannot be 
received without contradiction. For, 
though a fact may be true, yet in 
the mind it derives a hue from per- 
sonal sentiments ; and, if the author 
describes it with his prejudices, we 
also read it with our own precon- 
ceived ideas, thence arise different 
opinions of the same work. 


Eur. May. Aug. 1823. 


But this disagreement must par- 
ticularly shew itself on the subject 
of a revolution including so many 
interests and opinions, and exciting 
so many passions ; and when prin- 
ciples are discussed, and facts and 
on udged, partiality becomes more 
blind, passion more active, and pre- 
judice more obstinate. 

A patriotic writer has undertaken 
the critical examination of Mad. de 
Staél’s ** Considerations ;” he fol- 
lows her step by step and disputes 
every chapter he thinks then of 
refutation. Perhaps it would be 
fortunate if, on every remarkable 
work of which the subject is open 
to contradiction, such an ns (99 
taking were executed with the like 
good faith: the opposition of con- 
trary opinions must be profitable to 
those who search for truth, But 
distinguished talent and entire self- 
denial are necessary to him who ties 
himself to the car of the victor, to 
count his wanderings, and enumerate 
his weaknesses; for if the critic in 
this little war of details has often 
the advantage, yet it is difficult for 
him to produce at last a complete, 
well-written book. 

M. Bailleul is as entirely con- 
vinced as we are of Mad. de Staél’s 
good faith. They both seek for 
truth ; but facts do not appear to 
them with the same aspect, and their 
reasonings do not flow from the 
same principles. Sensible of those 
different opinions we have no other 
interest than the instruction to be 
derived from them. We are hap 
when we find them agreeing wit 
each other; united in their love for 
liberty, their opposition is only in 
the means of establishing or defend- 
ing it. Not being able to ae the 
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critic in all the details of his ex- 
amination, we will endeavour to 
sieze the most important points of 
the discussion, and compare the 
essential opinions which divide the 
two adversaries. 

Both of them in recalling to re- 
membrance the abuses, the privi- 
leges, and power which character- 
ised the old régime, the wits who 
enlightened the eighteenth century, 
and the spirit of enquiry grown so 
bold in them, agree in thinking that 
such a state of things could not sub- 
sist long, and that a crisis was in- 
evitable. But could not these ne- 
cessary changes, instead of being 
the work of a violent revolution, 
have been brought about by a just, 
salutary, and gradual reform? Mad. 
de Staé) thinks at first that the 

provincial assemblies, began by M. 

urgot and renewed by M. Necker, 
formed a natural transition to re- 

resentative government. Then, led 
by her admiration for England, she 
saw no help for France but in 
adopting the English constitution, 
of which, it must be confessed, she 
never seemed to have acknowledged 
the faults. The greatest fault she 
finds with the Constituent Assem- 
bly is, not having admitted a second 
hereditary chamber, the authority 
of which would have set bounds to 
the encroachments of one assembly 
on the royal authority. Without en- 
tering into the question, which of 


these two forms of representative. 


governmentis the best, all that must 

e considered here is, whether the 
establishment of a second chamber 
was then possible. M. Bailleul’s 
reflections on this subject seem to be 
judicious. 

“ Why,” says he, * was the adop- 
tion of the English Constitution 
rashly proposed? A constitution 
can but be transplanted like a tree ; 
and a constitution does not consist 
alone in the establishment of an 
upper and lower house; that is but 
a form which would be quite imma- 
terial without many other establish- 
ments which support it, and a ge- 
neral spirit which animates it. 

“ What then is a constitution ? Is 
it sufficient to give a certain number 
of people the name of parliament, to 
divide them into two houses, one of 
which should be called the upper 
chamber and the other the lower? 
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Should the quality of the persons 
the spirit they are animated with, 
their prejudices and partialities, be 
considered as indifferent to constitu- 
tional order? or the different bodies 
of the state, their organization and 
attributes, and the state of the legisla. 
tion, and particularly what concerns 
the safety of persons and property, 
the division of territory, and the 
mode of administration in all parts 
of the nation? Or, rather, are not 
all these objects of detail part of the 
constitution, of which the deliberat- 
ing parliament and executive autho- 
rity are but the exterior ? 

** According to this observation, 
what analogy was there in 1789 be- 
tween our moral situation and our 

olitical organization, with those of 
ngland at any part of its history? 

** M. de la Luzerne, proposed the 
formation of two houses, by uniting 
the higher clergy with the nobility, 
and the lower clergy with the com- 
mons. Here begin the inconceiv- 
able difficulties which accompany 
this situation. 

“The nobility would not admit 
the division of the States-General 
into two houses, which in fact can 
but be reconciled with the spirit 
that animates this class. If the 
nobility, as M. de la Luzerne had 
prapoere were formed into a sort 
of House of Peers, they would have 
opposed every reform likely to in- 
jure their interests or pretensions ; 
they would have been obliged to 
take a decisive part, which would 
have been a great reason against 
the division of the legislative body 
into two chambers. 

‘© How, indeed, could this second 
chamber have been formed? Should 
it have been composed of deputies of 
the nobility, the majority of which 
has always been so inimical to the 
new order of things, so eager to de- 
fend its own privileges, and so ob- 
stinate in opposing the reform of 
abuses? Or ought there to have 
been chosen men of tried opinion, 
taken from every rank of society, 
giving them mack remuneration as 
would put their fortune on a level 
with their title? But thirty years 
of revolution had rendered this ap 
parently impossible. These mild 
and gradual transitions were then 
impracticable; but why? Because 
the desite of conquering and the 
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wish of preserving conquests, had 
brought into action two bitter and 
irreconcilable parties, the friends for 
the new order of things and its ene- 
mies: no joint transaction was pos- 
sible between them; there was then 
an inevitable war until one of the two 
parties was obliged to succumb. 

«“ It is easy so far to follow 
M. Bailleul’s reasonings, of which 
the preceding passages form a faith- 
ful analysis. But this war, admit- 
ting it to be inevitable, to whom 
may it be ascribed? And have those 
who cansed it always kept within 
the bounds of legitimate defence ? 
Have they done nothing against the 
laws of strict justice? If a revolu- 
tion were necessary, was it necessary 
with all its faults and excesses? It 
is in these points particularly that 
Mad. de Staél and M. Bailleul dis- 
agree. He, for example, wonders 
that Mad. de Staél should approve 
of the consequences of the revolu- 
tion, and yet blame the means em- 
ployed to accomplish it, the fatal 
circumstances that accompanied it. 
But there is nothing contradictory 
in this; the true friends of liberty 
ought to detest the crimes committed 
under the sanction of its hallowed 
name, The way to discredit a good 
cause is to endeavour to justif 
every action, and hold up as infal- 
lible all those who are enrolled 
under the same banner. A sensi- 
ble enemy would be preferable to 
such an injudicious friend. The 
circumstances were difficult, it will 
be said: who denies it? It was the 
more incumbent to judge without 
passion, and with indulgence, those 
men who were only misled; but those 
acts rs, to be reprobated that are 
immoraland unjust. Recrimination 
is not justification; and M. Bailleul 
does nothing but recriminate. The 
excesses committed at this unhappy 
period he ascribes to emigration, 
and the resistance of the privileged 
orders. Most of the acts, condemned 
by Mad. de Staél as violent and un- 
just, he justifies by the aggressions 
and dangers that provoked them. 

“There is not one,’ says he, 
“that is not the result of provo- 
cation, Thus, when troops were 
marched into Paris, the citizens took 
the Bastille, At a banquet at Ver- 
sailles the determination of the na- 
tion to rebel was mentioned ; mea- 
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sures for departure dictated by the 
secret counsel were in agitation; the 
events of the 5th and 6th of October 
prevented the execution of these de- 
signs. Kings, either well or ill-in- 
formed of our situation, leagned 
against France, and published mani, 
festos extremely insulting to the 
friends of liberty; the reply was 
couched in these few <t * Let 
us ne against kings,’ 

** In 1793 our frontiers were in- 
vaded by a foreign army, and the 
western departments were torn by 
civil war; from that time all mo- 
deration was banished from the pub- 
lic deliberations; and those, whe 
foresaw that rash determinations 
would produce inevitable misfor- 
tunes, were stigmatized as conspi- 
rators. The reason why so many 
errors have been fallen into, and so 
many erroneous judgments formed, 
is because the defence alone was 
considered, and the attack kept out 
of consideration. In the History 
of the Revolution not one measure 
was taken without provocation, yet 
aggression is never mentioned. Thus, 
what was only defensive seemed 
monstrous, and was represented as 
folly and wickedness, when the ag- 
gression only ought to have been 
stigmatised ; and this aggression si- 
lenced even those men who were 
naturally inclined to peace, and who 
were inclined to compromise even 
moderation itself. The multitude 
has no idea of answering violence 
with any thing but violence.” 

What shall we conclude from all 
this? that the privileged, who wish- 
ed to see France “ on fire,” in order 
to reconquer their privileges, were 
guilty; that the kings, who threat- 
ened the independence of France, 
were mad; that the emigrants, who 
carried their arms against their 
country, were criminal :—but, how- 
ever true these allegations may be, 
the wrongs and crimes of one party 
can never in the eyes of justice ex- 
cuse the faults of the oa party ; 
and the remembrance of the proscrip- 
tions, spoliations, and floods of inno- 
cent blood shed in the reign of the 
Convention, will rise up in judgment 
against the abominable or blind in- 
struments of these fatal vengeances. 

In another place, speaking of the 
indemnities which Mad. de Staél 
supposes to be due to the clergy, 
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M. Bailleul writes this sentence: 
“* J think that justice is here entively 
subordinate to the public interest.” 
This is a very convenient principle 
to justify all usurpations and abuses. 
No interest either public or private 
ought to inflnence justice; any go- 
vernment which violates it will 
sooner or later feel the effects of 
such guilt, and those arms which 
it has not scrupled to employ will 
be turned against it; every period 
of the revolution proves this fact. 
We will only mention the 18th fruc- 
tidor, which M. Bailliul endeavours 
to justify on the same principle. M. 
Bailleul proves, and indeed it is an 
acknowledged fact, that there was 
a flagrant conspiracy against the 
republican government. He rightly 
concludes that theconspirators ought 
to have been enquired into and pu- 
nished, for who can dispute that a 
government has a right to repel the 
attacks by which its existence is 
menaced, and to defend itself by 
every legal means inits power? The 
violation of the national representa- 
tion is a crime that nothing can ex- 
cuse ; and the use of the bayonet is 
an appeal to violence that would 
seem to justify every usurpation. 
The experience of all ages, with the 
laws of eternal justice, must teach 
us that these political measures are 
the forms of perpetual revolutions. 
The terrible dictator had only to 
follow, on the fatal 18th brumaire, 
the route traced out by the Direc- 
tory, and turn against it its own 
arguments. 

Thus M. Bailleul, to be consistent, 
is obliged to jastify this new crime. 
These are, we think, the most re- 
markable points of difference be- 
tween the authoress of the “ Consi- 
derations” and her commentator. 
There are others in which the latter 
seems to have the advantage; for ex- 
ample, he shews how Mad. de Staél’s 
affections alter her judgments, her 
aristocratic prejudices, and her in- 
clination for /es familles historiques. 
But he does not seem to comprehend 
Mad. de Staé| when she speaks ill of 
France: “‘ With what delight she 
abuses France and the French,”’ he 
says in several places. It appeared 
to us that amidst the bitterest re- 
proaches she addresses to her coun- 
try, there is always underneath them 
a feeling of regret; she does not 
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flatter it, but it is because she wishes 
to see it better. Sometimes she 
speaks of low ambition, of that de- 
sire to obtain places which has cor- 
rupted so many citizens, and certainly 
she had a fine field for eensure. Pa- 
triotism does not consist in being 
blind to the faults of one’s country. 

All M. Bailleul’s criticisms seem 
to be dictated by good faith and ho- 
nour, even his most eager attacks 
are occasioned by his regard for 
truth, and he always denies being 
one of Mad. de Staél’s detractors. 

Their difference is very slight in 
the fourth part. The real friends of 
liberty must always be of the same 
opinion in speaking of the greatest 
enemy of liberty. ‘The Examen Cri- 
tique contains a very interesting 
chapter upon Buonaparte, upon what 
he was, and what he might have 
been; there are also several anec- 
dotes descriptive of his character 
and views. We cannot resist quot- 
ing some parts of this chapter, 
containing reflections which Mad. de 
Staé] would not have disowned. 

** Napoleon Buonaparte attains 
supreme power: in the state of las- 
situde and disgust in which France 
then was, in consequence of the 
events which seemed to be the fore- 
runners of fresh disorders, and when 
the powers of Europe had already 
received some severe lessons for hav- 
tng tnterfered in what did not con- 
cern them, every thing was possible 
to him.. Never had any man before 
such a career open to his ambition. 
He did not perceive it nor did any 
one point it out to him. 

“* Instead of purifying and regu- 
lating the revolution he put it on 
one side; he abandoned what be- 
longed to the revolution to the coun- 
ter-revolutionists, without perceiv- 
ing that, himself being produced by 
the revolution, he placed himself on 
the brink of a precipice by this false 
system. Instead of conquering Eu- 
rope by the power of his institu- 
tions he only knew how to use 
force ; he imitated the ancient re- 
gime, employed the resources of 
common cunning and machiavelian 
policy: which explains why, with 
an ascendancy over all Europe, his 
government had always a strange 
and beeen appearance ; and 
which also accounts for the admi- 


ration of those who could see no- 
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thing but his power, and the disgust 
and hatred of those who payee him 
by the means he made use of. 

« He did not conceive the idea of 
conquering Europe by his institu- 
tions; he endeavoured, in spite of 

riland danger, to vanquish Eu- 
rope by common, vulgar, and often 
criminal means, that of force. 

« What a waste of talent, genius, 
and intelligence, to go and die un- 
der a foreign yoke ona desert rock! 

“ Who would believe it? Europe 
is at this moment in the most miser- 
able state through the same error 
which destroyed Buonaparte. The 
governments of Europe deceive 
themselves, as he did, and form a 
wrong estimate of men and things ; 
they see revolutions in the most ho- 
nourable and salutary ideas, and 
revolutionists in the most estimable 
and enlightened men.” 





Contes et Nouvelles de la grand 
mére, &€¢ 

Tales of a Grandmother ; or, a Visit 
to a Chateau, during a Snow. By 
the Countess d’Hautpoul. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Mad. d’Hautpoul, whose beautiful 
verses are said by the French critics 
to be in the hands of every lover of 
ars and who now divides, in 

rance, the kingdom of romance 
with Mesdames de Genlis and de 
Souza, now composes books for 
young om and particularly for 
those of her own sex. It is very ad- 
vantageous to the progress of edu- 
cation and sound morality that a 
person of such distinguised ability 
should devote herself to the compo- 


ENGLISH 
Durazzo: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


We have been prevented by va- 
rious circumstances from taking 
earlier notice of this beautiful little 
petal from the pen of Mr. 

ames Haynes already very favour- 
ably known to the public, by his 
tragedy of ‘‘ Conscience.” Although 
the scene of the present drama is 
laid in Grenada, at the period of 
the invasion by the Moors, yet the 
story is one of pure fiction. We 
subjoin an outline of it. 
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sition of elementary works, but too 
often left to inferior writers ; for 
which it is difficult to give a good 
reason ; as nothing requires more 
penetration, judgment, and taste 
than the composition of books des- 
tined to give young minds those 
primary impulses, on which depends 
the fate of their whole lives. Two 
works of the same nature by Mad. 
d’Hautpoul have already appeared, 
and have had great success. 

- The tales we now announce seem 
destined to enjoy even a more bril- 
liant fame than her preceding works, 
Related by the fireside, while the 
snow covers the ground, they par- 
take of the charm.of winter evenings 
in the bosom of a family; and they 
contain the valuable union of 
agreeable amusement with solid 
and varied instruction. 

We should like to have seen these 
tales bear for their second title, 
a Course of Morality, which with 
the author's Course of Literature, 
and the Studies or Course of Gram- 
mar would form an excellent collec- 
tion for the use of young ladies, and 
which all mothers of families and 
Se ought to put into the 
sands of their pupils. Most of 
Mad. d’Haut vals tales have all 
the charm and interest of romances, 
without the objectionable parts of 
that species of writing. The last 
two are particularly worthy of re- 
mark. Avie, a Grecian History, 
has all the classic colouring of an- 
tiquity, whilst Jsaac or Abraham's 
sacrifice is a happy imitation of the 
brilliant and lofty style of the first 
books of the Old Testament. 


- 


BOOKS. 


The play opens with a dialogue 
between Garcia and Anthonio, two 
of the king’s ministers, by which it 
appears that they have been in 
treasonable correspondence with the 
Moorish power, and that the loss by 
Alonzo of a battle, which he has just 
fought against the enemy, is attri- 
butable to the insidious means which 
they previously used to sow dissen- 
tion in the ranks of the Spanish 
army. At Garcia’s instance the 
two traitors determine to avail them- 
selves in the furtherance of their 
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designs of the aid of Durazzo, a rich 
plebeian, who has been disgusted by 
a refusal on the part of Alonzo,and 
of his aged friend Benducar, to 
allow him any military rank. Du- 
razzo enters, behaves with much 
affected humility, and promises his 
assistance. The next scene presents 
the mob, indignant at the defeat of 
the Spanish arms, and loud in their 
execrations of Alonzo. Benducar 
endeavours to tranquillize the popu- 
lace, who on the other hand are in- 
furiated by the remarks of Durazzo. 
Benducar goes off threatening Du- 
razzo, who follows him. They are 
instantly succeeded on the stage by 
Zelinda, Benducar’s daughter, and 
her confidante Leonora. The for- 
mer is alarmed by the angry parting 
tones and demeanor of her father 
and Durazzo; and discloses to her 
friend that Durazzo, meet un- 
known to her by name, had some 
time ago won her grateful love. by 
rescuing her from ruffians, since 
which time she had never beheld 
him until that moment. The con- 
ference of the friends is interrupted 
by the return of Benducar with 
Alonzo, who is a lover of Zelinda’s. 
Benducar relates his having struck 
Durazzo, who instantly drew upon 
him, and from whose vindictive 
sword he was rescued by Alonzo, 
During this recital Zelinda is much 
agitated, and retires, having dropt 
some expressions which induce her 
father to suspect her attachment to 
Durazzo. The remainder of the 
first act is occupied by Alonzo's 
narrative of his late defeat, which 
he justly ascribes to treachery. 

t the commencement of the 
second act we have Durazzo and 
his servant, Perez; the former burn- 
ing with —— for the blow which 
he has received from Benducar, of 
whose relation to Zelinda he is ig- 
norant. Perez gives him a letter, 
written after he was mortally wound- 
ed in the late battle, by Durazzo’s 
friend Vincenzo, whose subsequent 
death is reported by the messenger. 
It occurs to Durazzo, who is very 
skilful in counterfeiting hand-writ- 
ing, that he may make use of this 
letter in his plans of vengeance; 
and he communicates his intention 
to Garcia, who promises him im- 
mense wealth should he succeed ; 
but whose offers he disdains, declar- 
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ing that his only objects are retalia. 
tion of wrong, and assertion of that 
dignity in the state to which he feels 


entitled. This is followed by a scene 


between Benducar and Zelinda, ip 
which the former taxes the latter 
with her love for Durazzo, and, on 
quitting her, commands her-to think 
of nothing but her approaching 
union with Alonzo. Zelinda’s de- 
spair is suspended by the entrance 
of Duruzzo, to whom she discloses 
that she is the daughter of Ben- 
ducar. They pledge themselves to 
mutual fidelity, exchange rings, and 
separate. The trial of Alonzo suc- 
ceeds, and Durazzo triumphs by the 
production of a forged letter from 
Vincenzo, charging Alonzo with 
having been bribed to betray the 
Spanish army. In consequence 
Alonzo is banished by the king, and 
ordered to leave Grenada before 
a certain hour that night. 

By a conversation at the begin- 
ning of the third act between two 
nobles, and by a subsequent con- 
versation between Garcia and An- 
thonio, it appears that Durazzo, 
who proves to be the descendant of 
a Spanish Grandee, formerly de- 
graded for his ‘* practices of magic 
science,” having gained the favour 
of his sovereign by his recent ex- 
_ of Alonzo's supposed vil- 
ainy, has been ennobled; and has 
assumed great hauyhtiness on the oc- 
casion. This is further shown in 
an interview between Garcia and 
Durazzo, which Garcia seeks in order 
to humiliate Durazzo, but in which 
he finds himself treated with deserved 
contempt. The last scene of this act 
exhibits preparations for the nuptials 
of Zelinda with Alonzo. ‘The for- 
mer remonstrates, but, on being 
threatened with her father’s curse, 
is on the point of yielding, when 
Alonzo's generosity will not allow 
him to avail himself of her compul- 
sory acquiescence, In the mean 
time, the hour at which Alonzo was 
to depart from the city havin 
elapsed, Durazzo rushes in with 
guards, and sends Alonzo to prison, 
accompanied by Benducar, as the 
abettor of his offence. Her filial 
love thus outraged, Zelinda quits 
Durazzo swearing never to be his. 

In the interval, however, between 
the closing of the third and the 
opening of the fourth act, Zelinda, 
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in great alarm for her father’s safety, 
determines to use her influence with 
Durazzo for his liberation. She 
seeks Durazzo and subdues him to 
her purpose ; and he gives her the 
key of Benducar's dungeon. Im- 
mediately afterwards Perez enters ; 
from whom Durazzo learns that 
owing to some occurrences, the na- 
ture of which he cannot divine, Gar- 
cia and Anthonio have been sent to 
prison by the king, on a charge of 
treason; and Alonzo invested with 
the supreme command within the 
city, in order to repel the advancing 
Moors. Durazzo resolves on for- 
cing Benducar to reveal any lurking 
danger that may await him; and for 
that purpose repairs to Benducar’s 
garden, where the old man is accus- 
tomed to walk in the evenings 
alone. In the scecond scene of this 
act we have the indolent and 
cowardly mob of the city, who are at 
length roused to some demonstra- 
tions of energy and courage by the 
patriotic exhortations of Alonzo, 
The next scene is Benducar’s gar- 
den, into which Durazzo enters, 
and soon after Benducar. An angry 
colloquy ensues, which is terminated 
by Tatonse’s striking Durazzo 
another blow, and rushing out. 
O'ermastered by passion at this 
second insult Durazzo pursues him, 
the clashing of arms is heard, and 
Murazzo returns to the — with 
his sword steeped in the blood of 
Benducar, whom he has slain. The 
scene then changes to Benducar’s 
house. Zelinda, alarmed by the 
nvise in the garden, sends to ascer- 
tain the cause, and learns her father’s 
death. At the same time the dis- 
covery, near the body, of the ring 
which Zelinda had given to Durazzo 
apprises the unhappy girl who it is 
that has been his murderer. 

The opening of the fifth act dis- 
covers adates plunged in the 
gloom of a forest, in the neighbour- 
hood of the city; full of remorse 
for the crime which he has com- 
mitted. On learning from Perez 
that the shock has deprived Zelinda 
of her reason, and that Vincenzo, in- 
stead of having died, as was re- 
ported, had returned living to Gre- 
mada, he determines upon death ; 
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Friends found in sunshine, to be lost in storm. 
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but death preceded by acts that 
shall retrieve his name from infamy, 
and show that he was worthy ofa 
better fate. Having procured a dis- 
guise he precipitates himself into 
the field of battle, performs prodi- 
gies of valour, kills the Moorish 
chief in single combat, rescues the 
king from a condition of imminent 
peril, and eventually staggers, cover- 
ed with blood, to the gate of a con- 
vent in which Zelinda is sheltered. 
Admitted, his voice and his sudden 
appearance, for a moment, recall 
the wandering senses of Zelinda. 
Durazzo acknowledges his utter un- 
worthiness of her, but intreats her 
forgiveness; and, having received 
it, stabs himself and dies. 

We have been thus particnlar in 
detail, because some of our contem- 
poraries have, in our opinion, not 
done sufficient justice either to the 
plot, or to the incidents of “ Du- 
razzo.” The above abstract will 
prove that the plot is well conducted, 
and that the incidents are striking 
and various. At the same time we 
candidly allow that, upon the whole, 
this tragedy appears to us to be 
better suited to the closet than to 
the stage; especially the stage in 
its present condition; for the dis- 
tinguishing quality of ‘ Durazzo” 
is its poetical beauty, and what 
eee beauty can reach, unmuti- 
ated, the ears of the great majority 
of the audience in those vast caverns 
miscalled Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden Theatres? Weare persuaded 
that it is only in instances in which 
the imperfect impression on the ex- 
ternal sense is aided by memory, as 
is the case with respect to the works 
of Shakspeare, Otway, and our other 
ancient and well-known dramatists, 
that the language of true poetry 
can now meet with favour on the 
stage. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
indulge in making many extracts 
from ‘* Durazzo;’’ but even the 
following may afford some notion of 
the felicity of Mr. Haynes’s lan- 
guage and imagery. 

The ease with which friendship is 
destroyed by adversity is thus hap- 
pily described :— 


Friends! 
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There's many a breeze, almost too faint to turn 
A mote from its straight course upon the air, 
In aspiration stronger than the sigh 

That shakes a thousand friends off.” 


Towards the close of the first act, Benducar is exhorting Alonzo to 
mect with firmness the false accusations preferred against him :— 


Benducar.—T rust to your cause and character; if they 
Should fail,—trust to that other hope, which, though 
Unknown to vulgar minds, inspires the noble 
To bear misfortune rightly. 
Alonzo.—W hat is that ¢ 
Benducar.—The sentence of posterity. They, too, 
Will have their petty likings and dislikes, 
Envies and jealousies and treacherous arts, 
Touching the men they live with ;—but to us 
They'll turn a purer eye, and, passionless— 
As passionless as the embrace of death— 
Sit in the high justiciary of Time, 
To weigh the memories of men departed. 
Alonzo.—Let faction do its worst; I will look forward, 
And so be firm. 
Benducar.—Ay ; forward and within.” 
Durazzo justifies the assumption of haughtiness on his being created 
a noble ia the following fine lines : 


. —— Do we not go arm’d 

Into the field of arms; and shall we not 

Tread proudly in the palaces of pride? 

I come amongst you a competitor, 

To answer taunts with tauntings. When the wind 
Scolds at the sea, the sea rebukes the wind 

With lips of foam ; and when a comet starts 

Into our system, angrily he glares, 

That the bright multitude of stars turn pale 

To see the mighty stranger pass along.” 


The tranquillity of night is sweetly painted :— 


a — There is a chill damp air 
Abroad, which, through the senses, comes upon 
The inmost soul with dews of melancholy. 

How awful is this wide repose! No sound 

Of herd, or flock, or happy villager, 

Of living, moving, or articulate thing, 

Breaks on the ear through the vast amplitude 

Of the surrounding skies. Nature is laid 
Within the arms of silence; and the breath 

She drew by day is charm’d to such suspense, 

As if this earth were but the shadow of 

Some other world, and all things wrought thereon 
Held by no stronger tenure than the moonbeams 
Hold of the vacant air.” 
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In the tragedy itself the above Death is the natural end of all 
passage acquires anadditional charm things; and, therefore, with the 
from its position, which is imme- following spirited and soldierly de- 
diately preceeding a scene of furious scription of death we will close our 
quarrel, terminating in blood. brief extracts from “ Durazzo,” 
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Death's a formal thing 


In jails, on scaffolds, or on beds of down ; 

But in the field—there he throws off his shroud, 
And, full of mettle as a courser, starts, 

The comrade, not the tyrant, of the brave!” 





Ancient Mysteries described, espe- 
cially the English Miracle Plays 
extant among the unpublished Ma- 
nuscripts in the British Museum. 
By William Hone. 8vo. pp. 298. 
10s. 6d. London, 1823. 


However determined and zealous 
we may be in support of the reli- 
gious institutions of the country, 
and however it a behove every 
person to reprobate levity and inde- 
corum, or even frequent and unne- 
cessary enquiries into the truth and 
authenticity of revealed religion, we 
must confess that more harm than 
good is done to the cause. of reli- 
gion by those who display anger or 
resentment at sceptical enquiries 
into its pretensions, and still more 
imjury dees the cause receive from 
those who are always betraying a 
sort of a splenetic irritability upon 
all oceasions when they conceive its 
truth to be indirectly questioned or 
covertly denied. For our parts, we 
conceive that sincerity and rational 
confidence beget a spirit of equani- 
mity, of inidavean, and forbear- 
ance, with an indifference both to 
the power of the attack itself, and to 
the mode in which that attack may 
be conducted, whilst a febrile fear 
of assault with a spirit of acrimon 
and vituperation against a ctnteel 
or even real assailant, betrays a 
latent uneasy conciousness of a weak 
cause, 

We took up the volume now before 
ns with some little of expectation 
that its contents might be of a scep- 
tical nature, and were therefore de- 
termined to criticise its contents; but, 
finding our expectations groundless, 
we gave way to the admiration which 
its erudition and general merits are 
calculated to excite in every reader 
of a oe We cannot but 
confess that Mr. Hone is deserving 
of a high degree of praise for having 
selected a fund of curious matter 
from black letter and other sources, 
which seldom have much charms for 
persons in his rank of life, and 
which are not often resorted to but 
Eur. Mag. Aug., 1$23, 


by the laborious and disciplined 
scholar, 

The work is not all polemical, or 
assailant, but consists of an amusing 
and instructive selection of antiqua- 
rian matter, drawn from the Co- 
ventry manuscript, and other old 
MSS. now in the British Museum. 
There are few persons who have 
access to black letter MSS or to the 
antiquarian literature of our coun- 
try, and as such depositories of the 
learning of the middle ages are 
known to contain much of amuse- 
ment and of information, and as they 
moreover elucidate the page of his- 
tory and paint the manners of our 
forefathers, any judicious selection 
from such valuable stores of learn- 
ing cannot fail to be acceptable to 
the general class of well-informed 
readers. 

Those who have ever read the dis- 
sertations upon Thespis and the rise 
of the Greek stage, will find many 
points of resemblance between the 
dramas and the rude and vagrant 
actors of that early age, and the 
mysteries or religious plays and 
performers of the middle ages in the 
west of Europe. These mysteries 
in fact are the modern theatre of 
Europe in its earliest state of exist- 
ence, and in this point of view alone 
must form an object of interest with 
men of letters. It is in vain to 
argue against the publishing of such 
matter, on the apprehension of in- 
jury which religion may sustain by 
exposing the folly and imposition 
with which she stood in close con- 
nexion for the first fifteen hundred 
years of her existence. There was 
more stedfast faith in revelation 
during the peried of such exhibi- 
tions than there has been since their 
abolition, and if the actual re- 
presentation of mysteries did not 
awaken sceptical trains of thought, 
how little is really to be appre- 
hended from a mere perusal of them 
in anage like the present. Wemay 
further observe that, according to 
the letters of Spence, the most ex- 
travagant and absurd of — 
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teries were in the highest estima- 
tion on the Continent at the begin- 
ning of the last century, and even at 
its close they were far from being in 
disrepute ; and, if concurring — 
are to be relied on, many of the 
highest church dignitaries, as well 
as princes and legitimate monarchs, 
have seriously thought upon encou- 
raging their revival within these 
few years. 

Thus we conceive that persons 
the most sensitively alive to the se- 
curity of orthodox doctrines may, 
without fear of danger or offence, 
peruse the volume now before us, 
and draw from its pages a copious 
stream of amusement and of know- 
ledge. 

This volume contains only eight 
mysteries, occupying seventy-two 
pages ; the remainder of the work 
consisting of miscellaneous antiqua- 
rian extracts, connected with the 
religious ceremonies, habits, and 
customs of our forefathers. 

The first play or mystery relates 
to “ the of mercy,” and the 
drama is conducted on the following 
plan: 

Enter Joakim and Ann, (parents 
of the Virgin Mary).—Joakim calls 
himself ** a substancyall man,”’ and 
declares that he distributes his goods 
between the temple, the pylg'mys, 
and his household, observing that 


So shulde every curat, in this werde 
wyde 
Geve a part to his chauncel, I wys, 
A part to his parocheners, that to po- 
vert slyde 
The thyrd part to kepe for hy’ and 
his. 


The morality of which is less ob- 
jectionable than the poetry. Joa- 
chim and Ann are forbidden to sa- 
criiice on account of their having 
no progeny, and in the midst of 
their grief an angel descendeth and 
tells Joachim that God “ by makin 
barrenness, shews his myth and his 
mercye bothe;” and concludes, after 
alluding to Sarah and Rachael, by 
saying 
“ And in lyke wyse, Ann, thy blyssyd 

wyff 

Sche schal ber a childe schal hygth 

Mary 


Whic’h shall be blyssyd in, her body 
and have joys ffyff.” 


Books. [ Ave, 


The angel, farther speaking of 
this child to be thus born, proclaims 


** And as sche sc’hal be bor of a bar. 
rany body 

So, of her, schal be bor’ with our natur’ 
hus 

That schal be savyo’ unto al man 
kende.” 


And the angel prophecies that Joa- 
chim shall meet Ann “at the gyldyd 
gate of Jerusalem,” and then repair- 
ing to Ann directs her to meet her 
husband at that spot, foretelling 
that she shatl have a child whose 
destiny he acquaints her with, and 
then “ Her goeth the aungel agen 
to hefore.”— Joachim and Ann meet, 
of course, at the “ gyldyd gate at 
Jerusalem,’’ and where Joachim 
gives her a * Kusse of clennesse,” 
and they both depart home 


“ To thank God, that sytt in tron’ 
That thus hath sent us his grace.” 


This mystery is the eighth pa- 
geant in the Cotton MS. and the 
subject is closely copied from the 
Apocryphal New Testament. We 
have given the outline of this mys- 
tery in order to afford our readers 
an idea of the nature of these reli- 

ious amusements of our forefathers. 

ut we must observe, that many of 
these mysteries are chosen from pas- 
sages, and the dramas ecaviten 
conducted in a way, which the re- 
finement of modern manners would 
deem to be highly objectionable, and 
in the southern parts of Europe the 
warmer fancies and more impas- 
sioned feelings of the people have 
far from decreased the grounds of 
such objections. 

Following the eight mysteries 
contained in this volume, the com- 
piler has given us many black letter 
verse and prose selections, some of 
which are extremely curious and 
entertaining. In a chapter upon 
Christmas Carols, Mr. Hone says, 
*‘ the admiration of my earlier days, 
for some lines in the Cherry Carol 
still remains, nor can I help think- 
ing that the reader will see some- 
what of cause for it.” We must 
confess that we are less pervious to 
such impressions; for, in our opi- 
nion, except that such Carols may 
associate in our minds with fancied 
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scenes of the olden times, they are 
puerile inthe extreme. For instance, 
we think that few men will allow 
that there is either poetry, nature, 
or sense, or piety, in such Carols as 
the following: 


« How Christ was in a manger born, 
And God dwelt in a bush of thorn, 
Which bush of thorn appears to be 
The same that yields best Peko-tea.” 


The Carol from which the above 
extract is made, was printed in 
quarto in 1491. In aCarol respect- 
ing Dives and Lazarus, there are the 
two following verses : 


‘¢ As it fell eut upon a day, 
Rich Dives sickened and died, 
There came two serpents out of Hell; 
His soul therein to guide. 


« Rise up, rise up, brother Dives, 
Aud come along with me ; 

For you've a place provided in Hell, 
To sit upon a serpent’s knee.” 


Now although such doggrel and 
absurdities were mistaken by our 
ancestors as aids to religion; and 
although the reformation was di- 
rected to be promoted and ad- 
vanced by * Gude and godly bal- 
lates changed out of prophaine 
songs, for avoiding of sinne and 
harlotrie,” we can conceive no ra- 
tional person at present to feel any 
admiration of them, except as fea- 
tures or records of ages gone by. 

In chapter five upon the Coventry 
and Chester Mysteries of the Des- 
cent into Hell, we regret that the 
compiler has not given us specimens 
of the old engravings which orna- 
mented them, A fac-simile of the ce- 
lebrated wood ee of ** Christ 
bursting Hell-gates, a devil throw- 
ing stones at him from the battle- 
ment” would have been invaluable, 
as shewing the composition and 
me of engraving before the time 
of Welgemuth, 

It is curious to reflect upon the 
alterations effected by time in the 
epinions of Christian Europe re- 
specting plays; the fathers denied 
baptism to any one concerned ina 
theatre, and declared it “a shame 
that any one should listen to a co- 
median with the same ears as they 
hear an evangelical preacher ;” and 
Tertullian, alluding to the high heels 
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worn by the tragedians, exclaims 
that “ the devil sets them upon their 
high pantofles to give Christ the lie, 
who said, nobody can add one cubit 
to his statue;” and “ St. Austin 
begs God pardon for having read 
Virgil with delight in his graver 
years.” But the whole chapter, 
commencing at page 148, is full of 
such instructive matter relative to 
the erroneous zeal, the ** zeal with- 
out knowledge’”’ of former times, and 
it gives us an entertaining and suc- 
cinct History of the Feast of Fools, 
the Feast of the Ass, the Boy 

Bishop, and numerous other such 

Mysteries and Ceremonies of the 

early ages. We have a very long 

historical and descriptive account 
of the Ceremony of the Boy Bishop, 
but the chapter is too discursive and 
void of classification. We have next 
an account of the Ceremony of the 

Lord Mayor's Show, with its former 

accompaniinents and ancient mode 

of oleh ration. 

Mr. Hone betrays what all men 
betray when writing upon favourite 
subjects.; We meamto say thuthe is 
some time prolix and discursive, and 
often gives us at too great length 
what is scarcely of sufficient import- 
ance to merit any extraordinary at- 
tention. But the general compila- 
tion, if itdo not evince the most pro- 
found and intimate acquaintance 
with antiquarian literature, at least 
— much of natural sagacity 
and of = There are many 
highly useful works that may be 
— to mischievous purposes 
»y ill-disposed — but if this 
be amongst such a class of books, 
we do not see that it is in this 
respect more objectionable than 
many that are of permitted currency 
amongst our youth of both sexes. 
It is a volume calculated to afford 
both knowledge and entertainment 
to the learned as well as to the de- 
sultory reader ; and we have derived 
more than ordinary satisfaction in 
its perusal. 

A Letter to the Mistresses of Fami- 
lies on the cruelty of employing 
children in the odious, daagerous, 
and often fatal task of Sweeping 
Chincoice ty J.C, oe tte i 


We have perused this sensible lit- 
tle pamphlet with considerable satis- 
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faction, and cordially wish, while 
we recommend it to universal atten- 
tion, that the humane endeavours of 
the author may not be frustrated, 
We have often lamented the inatten- 
tion of ladles in general, and parti- 
cularly those who have children, to 
the cruelty of employing climbing 
boys in sweeping chimnies, for the 
work may in general be far more 
effectually performed by the use ofa 
very simple machine, capable of be- 
ing made by every hedge-carpenter 
in the kingdom. Mr. Hudson has 
very properly inserted in his _ 
phlet extracts from the evidence 
given before a Committee of the 

louse of Commons, when this in- 
teresting subject was under parlia- 
mentary investigation. These ex- 
tracts are confined to the ten follow- 
ing points on which the witnesses 
were examined ; he recites the ques- 
tions and answers relative to them, 
which fully prove how heavy and 
grievous is the load of affliction that 
presses on this pitiable portion of 
human beings. 

1. The tender age at which chil- 
dren are put to this employment. 

2. The modes of procuring chil- 
dren. 

3. The methods of tuition. 

4. Their habits of living, dirti- 
ness, and bad lodging. 

5. Il-treatment and over-work by 
the journeymen. 

6. Their separation from society 
and want of eesti, 

7. The constant dangers to which 
they are exposed from various acci- 
dents. 

8. The custom of sending up 
climbing boys to extinguish fires in 
chimnies. 

9. Their deformity. 

10. The difficulty of the boys get- 
ting employment when they have 
outgrown their fitness for ascending 
chimnies, and their consequent ill- 
habits and final ruin. 

On all these points the evidence 
was 80 conclusive, that we are led to 
wonder at the inhumanity of our 
nature, that could for a moment 
Jonger suffer such a barbarous prac- 
tice to exist; especially as it might 
be immediately removed by the in- 
troduction of an easily constructed 
machine, which Mr. Hudson des- 
cribes as “* a large brush made of a 
number of whalebone sticks fastened 
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into a round ball of wood, and ex. 
tending in most cases to a diameter 
of two feet; this brush is thrust up 
the chimney by means of short hol- 
low sticks, fitting in one to another 
like the joints of a fishing rod, and 
with a long cord running through 
them all; it is worked up and down 
as every fresh joint is added, until 
it reaches the top, and is then in 
the same manner pulled down and 
worked.” This machine is appli- 
cable to at least nine-tenths of the 
chimnies in all modern built houses, 
and to more than three-fourths of all 
the chimnies in the metropolis; a 
smallalteration inthe machine might 
adapt it to the construction of these 
chimnies, which at present might not 
admit of its use. 

If it is impossible to rouse the 
feelings of humanity in behalf of this 
poor, degraded, outcast race of hu- 
man beings, still observance ought 
to be paid to the statute of the 28 
George HII. c. 48. which prohibits 
the binding of any child to this 
trade under eight years of age.— 
Every housekeeper might by atten- 
tion to this circumstance prevent a 
large a of the evil com- 
plained of by informing against any 
master-sweep, who employed chil- 
dren under that age ; for it is notori- 
ous that they are apprenticed to this 
degrading and cruel employment, 
even at so early an age as four years 
and a half. 

This pamphlet is very properly 
dedicated to the Mistresses of Fami- 
lies, whose peculiar province it is to 
remove this stain on civilized society. 
To this end would not the formation 
of female societies in populous places 
be highly beneficial ? And could 
the best sympathies of the female 
heart be called forth in a better 
cause; one more congenial with 
their nature, or more appropriate to 
their situation as mothers? Why 
should they extend their exertions 
in behalf of the African slave, and 
suffer the still more miserable slave 
of their own country to pine in this 
wretched degradation? Here is a 
great practical good that may be 
attained very easily; and we should 
havea much higher opinion of the wo- 
man who refused to employ a climb- 
ing boy, than of one who gave alms 
to importunate beggars, who would 
shed the sickly tear over a novel, 
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who would bestow the tenderness 
of a mother even on a lap-dog, or 
who would subscribe to the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. In 
fine, we prefer one practical to a 
thousand theoretical virtues. 





The Life of Ali Pacha, of Jannina, 
Vizer of Epirus, 8vo. 


So much of public attention has 
been attracted to every memorial of 
the celebrated Ali, and particularly 
to the book before us, that we pre- 
sume there are but few of our alee 
who are altogether ignorant of the 
peculiar circumstances which attach 
to the publication in question. 

We, therefore, think it incumbent 
onus, before presenting our readers 
with the contents of the book, to 
submit to them the opinion we have 
formed as to the authenticity of its 
statements, and its claims upon pub- 
lick attention. It is not our _ 
pose to go into the disputes which 
are said to have arisen amongst the 
publishers, nor will our limits allow 
us to lay before our readers the 
analysis by which we have arrived 
at our conclusion; but, having at- 
tentively perused the volume, we 
venture, from its own internal evi- 
dence, to give a decided, though 
not an unqualified, verdict in favour 
of its general authenticity. We say 
our verdict is not unqualified, be- 
cause, in the first place, the author 
or compiler has, by concealing his 
name, shrunk from that responsi- 
bility which the public have a right 
to expect that a narrator should 
take upon himself, as an earnest of 
the truth of his statements; and, 
secondly, because many parts of 
the book are tinged with that melo- 
dramatic timidity, that labour at 
effect, which whenever we meet with 
it gives birth to a suspicion, that 
too much license has been given to 
the faculty of imagination. We be- 
lieve the matter of the work has un- 
dergone more than one transmuta- 
tion of language, and it is probable 
the defects of which we complain 
may have been given to it in dress- 
ing it for the palates of French 
readers ; if so, we can only lament 
that it was not restored to its 
“round unvarnished state,” beforg 
it was submitted to the cooler judg- 
ment and better taste of jthe British 
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ublic ; it might then have been re- 
erred to as an authentic record, 
without any of those misgivings 
which must attach to the whole, 
where a part, however small, is 
justly subject to suspicion. 

The Life of Ali presents many 
curious and interesting objects of 
contemplation, both in the circum- 
stances peculiar to himself indivi- 
dually, and from the time of his 
= career, having brought 
oth him and the state of society of 
his country into the more immediate 
notice of France and Great Britain. 

In his own character he affords 
an interesting object of observation, 
owing in a great measure to its pe- 
culiarities being such, as the im- 
proved nature of our social institu- 
tions afford no scope for the exhibi- 
tion of, and which consequently we 
can only contemplate at a distance. 

Possessed of courage, activity, 
discretion ; of perseverance which 
never tired ; of penetration which 
could not be bafiled; of the lof- 
tiest ambition; the most grasp- 
ing avarice; Ali was endued with 
all the incentives to enterprize, and 
most of the means of success; but 
with less extraordinary men even 
these advantages might, by circuin- 
stances, have been made inoperative. 
The authority of religion—the in- 
fluence of morality—the restraints 
of honour—the pleadings of nature ; 
some or one of these might have pre- 
sented obstacles to the designs of 
other men, but Ali disowned them 
all. He knew no God; morality he 
had never heard of; his honour was 
forfeited whenever pledged; and 
even nature had no authority with 
him, since he ruined, imprisoned, 
and murdered his relatives, forced 
his own and only sister to an in- 
cestuous marriage, and stupified, 
and then debauched the wife of his 
son! 

There probably have been, and 
still are, many men as little fettered 
by moral restraints, and as callous 
to the better impulses of humanity, 
but his parallel can only be pro- 
duced by the union of his rare 
abilities with his transcendent vices. 

In Ali, then, we behold the ex- 
tent to which human depravity can 
be carried when stimulated by the 
passions, aided by talent, and to- 
tally emancipated from that con- 
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troul, which the fears or the virtues 
of other men impose upon their 
actions. We see in him a picture 
we can but seldom meet with, but 


which, from its singularity, must in- © 


terest, although it may often horrify, 
and, perhaps, disgust us. 

By steadfastly pursuing the means 
of aggrandizement, which his sin- 
gular talents, his avarice, and his 
ferocity laid open to him, Ali ar- 
rived to an extent of territorial 
power and substantial wealth, which 
aroused at once the jealousy and 
cupidity of his sublime masters, the 
Sultan and the Divan. 

The cruelties and violences he 
committed would never have at- 
tracted their displeasure; indeed 
Ali was the very beau ideal of a 
Pacha, the preax chevalier of Mus- 
selmans; but the fame of hisimmense 
wealth had penetrated the walls of 
the Seraglio, and although the 


Great Turk and all his faithful minis- 
ters had found him most prolitic in 
golden eggs, most regular in the re- 
mittance of retaining fees, they 
could no longer refrain from laying 
violent hands upon the goose, and 
ae Ali's destruction was 


determined on. Upon receipt of 
this intelligence Ali at once saw the 
peril of his situation; that he must 
either submit to the Sultan, or de- 
clare open hostility against him. 
His submission he knew would be 
consummated by the bow-string; 
he, therefore, decided boldly to 
brave the efforts of the Porte, and 
hence arose a state of affairs which 
has since interested the best feelings 
of the civilized world, and may be 
productive of the most important 
consequences. Incited by the mo- 
tives we have already mentioned, 
and by the stimulations of Pacha 
Bey, whom Ali had persecuted with 
undeviating enmity, the Porte pro- 
nounced its fearful anathema, and 
immediately eommenced military 
preparations, which, by their extent 
and magnitude, demonstrated at 
once their determined purpose, and 
the estimation in which they held 
the 1 of the proscribed Pacha. 
Ali was not behind his enemies in 
exertion. He organised an exten- 
sive and skilful plan of defence, and 
openly raised the standard of revolt. 
He ve the Greeks to understand 
that he was about to embrace Chris- 
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tianity, whilst he conciliated the 
Turks by romising them a confis. 
eation of the property belonging to 
the Agas. 

Thus fortuitously commenced the 
struggle, which still continues be. 
tween the Greeks and their oppres- 
sors. Upon the advance of the 
Turkish army, Ali shut himself up 
with a powerful garrison and ample 
supplies in Jannina, and, from the 
rapid defection of most of his con. 
federates in other parts of his go- 
vernment, this soon became the on! 
place in which his power existed 
The seige was commenced by a con. 
siderable Turkish force, and fora 
long time carried on with various 
alterations of fortune. At length 
with a garrison, reduced from many 
thousands to a few hundreds, Ali 
found himself compelled to retire to 
the fortress in the Lake of Ivannina, 
Here the defence was still continued, 
and Ali, ns an ample 
magazine of powder, resolved when 
further resistance was impossible, to 
explode it, and die with his few re- 
maining followers in the general 
wreck. The Turks, however, were 
unwilling thus to lose the long de- 
sired treasure, which was deposited 
in the fortress, or to participate in 
the dangers of the vast explusion; 
they, therefore, caused it to be an- 
nounced to him, that the Saltan 
would spare him his life and trea- 
sures, provided he would surrender 
and retire into Asia Minor. Aili, 
sv long the practiser of every deceit 
himself, was now doomed to fall 
by his own weapon; he listened to 
the proposal and surrendered. For 
some days he was treated with every 
deference and respect, the officers 
about him “ swearing even upon 
the Koran, that they had no inten- 
tion to deceive him,” but the sequel 
shewed the value of their oath. A 
firman was brought for his execu- 
tion. Ali made a furious resistance 
against those who were entrusted 
with the execution of the death- 
warrant, but he was overpowered 
by numbers. His head was sent to 
Constantinople by Churchid Pacha, 
and, by a stratagem, his immense 
wealth, deposited in the castle, was 
obtained possession of by the con- 
querors. 

This work contains two portraits 
of Ali, the one, which represents 
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go no further, for, with every allow- 
him in the act of smoking and in 
a recumbent posture, is tolerably 
faithful, the other bears no resem- 
blance whatever; the former we 
have compared with an original 
ortrait, which we believe to have 
wen the only one taken from life. 
We cannot say much in favour of 
the style in which the book is writ- 
ten, but we recommend the volume 
to our readers as one of deep in- 
terest, and considerable informa- 
tion. 





The Parents’ Latin Grammar, with 
an Essay on Latin Verbs. By Dr. 
Gilchrist. 


Ir is a just and a frequently rei- 
terated observation, that the world 
has not yet beheld the species of 
works adapted to the poor, ‘and we 
think the remark is equally applica- 
ble with respect to books intended 
for children. All our elementary 
and initiatory school books are 
purely mechanical, and convey facts 
and principles to the mind without 
the slightest effort to call into exer- 
tion the reasoning powers of the 
learner, and boys at school acquire 
their knowledge by rote, and for the 
future application of that knowledge 
must be indebted to their natural 
powers of intellect, untrained by 
education to the use of any faculty 
but thatof the memory. The many 
works, with which Dr. Gilchrist has 
favoured the public, have for their 
design the removal of this serious 
objection, by affording the student 
the facts and principles contained in 
ordinary school books, but aecom- 
panied, in his publications, with co- 
pious explanations; and with the 
reasoning upon which those princi- 
ples have been ascertained and esta- 

lished. Notonly, therefore, is the 

scholar better impressed with the 
words and principles which he is 
made to learn, but in learning them 
he at the same time acquires a habit 
of reasoning, and thereby improves 
the most valuable faculty of his 
mind, 

A boy, for instance, may have 
learnt the Latin language from the 
most approved grammars in the 
country, and he will know that 
there are five declensions of nouns, 
and that the noun has six cases, but 
he will know no more of the real 
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meaning or principles of declensions 
or cases, than the vulgar mechanic 
knows of the principles and science 
of the manual operations he per- 
forms. Now it is possible in teach- 
ing achild his declensions to give 
him at the same time the ideas of 
division, order, and classification, 
and to shew how these principles of 
classification are founded in nature 
and pervade all the mental opera- 
tions. The child would thus not 
only acquire a very useful species 
of Geenininen but it would be add« 
ing a permanent improvement to the 
quality of his mind, and — 
cing a habit of enquiry and reflec- 
tion, and finally facilitate all other 
studies by this improvement of his 
faculties ; and by giving him an in- 
sight into the principles of know- 
se in general. Such a mode of 
instruction, with proper books to 
assist the teacher, 1s as easy as it is 
useful, and this desideratum Dr. 
Gilchrist’s school books are admir- 
ably calculated to afford. 

We conceive, for instance, that if 
a parent were to instruct from the 
Latin grammar now before us an 
child during the vacation, that child, 
in the ensuing school term, would 
be found to out-strip the boys who 
had previously been his equals. His 
salad enh be improved and every 
question asked him by the master 
would be called to his recollection 
by many valuable associations. We 
are happy to bear testimony to the 
useful nature of Dr. Gilchrist’s 
works, and to the clear and simple 
manner in which he has conveyed 
such useful knowledge to the juve- 
nile mind. 





Points of Humour. Illustrated by 
a Series of Plates, from Designs 
by Geo. Cruikshank, 8vo. pp. 47. 
London, 1823. 


Tue professed object of this work 
is to display the talent of Mr. George 
Cruikshank, and it consists chiefly 
of short stories in verse and prose, 
with engraved illustrations from his 
designs. The editor has had the 
candour to state, that * the literary 
part of this work is of humble pre- 
tensions,”’ and we are certainly not 
disposed to dispute the assertion, 
but our cordiality of sentiment will 
ance for the difficulty of selecting 
subjects adapted to receive effect 
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from that spectes of graphic illus- 
tration for which Mr. Cruikshank is 
so eminent, we cannot admit such 
difficulty to be any justification of 
the indelicacy which pervades man 
of the stories contained in the souk 
before us. We are not fastidious in 
our criticism, at least to a degree of 
rejecting broad humour; but, on 
the contrary, we are vf opinion that 
aman must be sublimated beyond 
his species, or “ duller than the fat 
weed” who has no relish for its pi- 
quancy ; but when the grounds of 
strict decorum are transgressed, we 
at least require the atonement of 
wit, aredeeming grace which seems 
to have been sedulously shunned in 
? 
many parts of what is called the 
literary part of the present work. 
As to the graphic illustrations, we 
feel great pleasure in being able to 
make a very different report of their 
merits; many of the designs are 
forcibly humorous, and are repiete 
either with ligitimate comedy, or 
with the happiest species of broad 
farce. To support our assertion, 
we need but refer to the Jolly Beg- 
gars, Frederick the Great, the Car- 
dinal, and more especially to the 
wood-cuts. Our praise however is 
not altogether unqualified, for we 
must confess that we think some of 
the earlier works of Mr. Cruikshank 
have shewn more mind than the ma- 
jority of those in the present collec- 
tion, in as much as they have con- 
tained more of episode and by-play, 
and perhaps more of nature. 
Upon the whole, with these faults 
and merits that we have noticed, had 
the work in question been an iso- 
lated one, the first and last of its 
race, we should not, perhaps, have 
thought it necessary to offer an opi- 
nion upon it; butas it is announced 
to be the precursor of others of the 
same sort, and as we entertain the 
most favourable impression of Mr. 
Cruikshank’s capabilities, we have 
thought it our duty to the public, as 
well as an act of utility to himself, 
to make these few observations, with 
a view of ensuring to the former 
an unobjectionable and intellectual 
source of mirth, and of stimulating 
the latter to those exertions which, 
if used with diligence and discre- 
tion, will place Shes amongst the 
Hogarths of his country. 


The Temple of Truth, an Allegorical 
Poem. 8vo. pp. 99. London, 
1823. 


Miss Renov is already known to 
the reading part of the community, 
as the authoress of a work which 
treats of recondite subjects; many 
of which have seldom, and others, 
we believe, have never been touched 
upon by a female writer. Her first 
literary efforts were successful, but 
she now quits the ** Academic Bow- 
ers,” and the tortuous paths of ab- 
stract philosophy, to soar into the 
more attractive regions of Parnassus, 
To be less figurative, Miss Renou 
now honours the literary world with 
this new poem entitled the Temple 
of Truth; the object or plan of 
which is to shew that temporal and 
eternal happiness are to be obtained 
solely by a life of reason, virtue, and 
faith. Allegorical poems have re- 
ceived the repeated maledictions of 
critics, and few persons have ven- 
tured upon a long allegorical poem 
since the days of Spenser. In the 
poem now before us we have perso- 
nifications of Reason, Despair, An- 
ger, False-shame, Industry, &c. &c. 
with the Bower of Virtue, the Bow- 
er of Sloth, the Cave of Indolence, 
and all the other machinery of the 
Fairy Queen. Surely this is in bad 
taste, and we scarcely need inform 
our readers, that nothing but a very 
high degree of the “ poetic tempe- 
rament”’ could make such a plan at- 
tractive. Itis therefore saying very 
little against the author’s intellec- 
tual powers, to pronounce the work 
before us of mediocrity. We appre- 
hend that the poem has been com- 
posed in haste, for there are numer- 
ous instances of inaccuracy and of 
incongruities. 

But we have neither the wish to 
be hypocritical, nor even to dwell 
upon material faults. Miss Renou’s 
mind is of so superior an order, her 
pursuits are so laudable, and the 
tendency of her works is so benefi- 
cial to society, that she need not feel 
mortification at an instance of fai- 
lure. Of her metaphors and other 
figures, or of the structure of her 
verse we wish not to say much; our 
judgment will not allow us to praise, 
nor our gallantry to censure. 
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An easy Introduction to Short Haad. 
By John Moon. I2mo. pp. 97. 
London. 1822. 


Ir is singular to reflect that the 
most useful of all arts, and that 
which is of the most frequent appli- 
cation, is the art which has received 
the least improvement from human 
ingenuity. We allude to the art of 
writing, whieh, although everygram- 
marian from the days of Quintil- 
lian has shewn it to be imperfect, yet 
remains in almost its original state 
of imperfection. To analyse the 
sounds of the human voice, and to 
represent such elements by corres- 

onding signs, and to combine them 
into words, required such an accu- 
racy of ear witha union of so many 
other qualities, that it is not surpri- 
sing that the first efforts in the art of 
writing were crude, erroneous, and 
inadequate to its intended purposes, 
In the days of Cadmus the voice had 
been analysed into only fifteen ele- 
mentary sounds; it was afterwards 
supposed to consist of twenty-five or 
twenty-six such elements, and every 
nation of Europe has adapted its 
alphabet to what they supposed to 
be so accurate ananalysis. But a 
more careful attention to the human 
voice subsequently detected numer- 
ous errors in this scale of sounds; 
many that were set down as simple 
sounds were discovered to be com- 
pound, whilst many that were sim- 
ple had totally escaped observation. 
lhus all alphabets were found to be 
defective, representing compound 
sounds by simple characters, and 
having no characters at all for many 
sounds that were simple, they were 
obliged to represent them by double 
letters, or by appropriating to them 
letters which had been previously dis- 
posed of. Every alphabet is therefore 
deficient and redundant, for instance, 
in English, the soft c and s, the hard ¢ 
and k, are the same sounds, and yet 
each has two symbols or signs to 
represent it, whilst we have twelve 
simple vowel sounds represented by 
only five letters, and 222 other ele- 
mentary sounds represented by only 
seventeen letters, four of the remain- 
ing letters being useless, and five 
of the elements being represented 
by double letters for want of appro- 
priatecharacters. Thus the want of 
Eur, Mag. Aug. 1823. 
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uniform connection between sounds 
and their characters not only ren- 
ders it impossible for any man to 
learn a foreign language without 
oral instruction, but prevents even 
natives trom ascertaining the sounds 
meant to be conveyed by the let- 
ters, except by a process of reason- 
ing or by catching the sounds from 
prvvoes speaking. Our orthoepists 
ave found it extremely difficult to 
convey to their readers a true pro- 
nunciation of words even by spel- 
ling them, dividing and accenting 
them merely for the purposes of 
pronunciation. Of the great defect 
of European alphabets we may in- 
stance that of our own country. 
lor instance, our letter @ represents 
four sounds, both e and wu repre- 
sent three sounds, the dipthong ou 
represents six sounds, and iu re- 
presents five sounds, so that it is 
absolutely impossible to read our 
language but by the aid of oral 
tradition; that is to say, by our 
mechanically catching these sounds 
from those surrounding us in our 
youth. Asa further illustration of 
this truth, we need only refer to the 
total ignorance of the moderns as 
to the pronunciation of the Greek 
and Latin, and other ancient lan- 
guages. When we find Middleton 
yronouncing Cicero, as Tchitchero; 
sentley, and Lipsius, pronouncing it 
Kikero; whilst others insist upon its 
being Sisero, we need seek for no 
other proof of the necessity of bet- 
ter adapting alphabets to the nature 
of the human voice. And yet, im- 
portant as the subject is, it was not 
until towards the close of the last 
century that orthoepy was studied 
by English scholars, or reduced to 
any thing approaching to a science, 

ut more immediately connected 
with stenography is the unnecessary 
length sahaumealie of the alpha- 
betical characters, as well as the 
useless repetition of unnecessary, 
letters in the same word. Thus, in 
the word accommodation, we have 
fourteen up and down strokes in the 
two M.'s, allof which might be repre- 
sented by one, whilst the sound con- 
veyed by the last four letters might 
be represented by a sign of one-tenth 
the length of those letters, and that 
without occasioning the least ambi- 
guity or difficulty of interpretation, 
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Encalculable will be the benefits con- 
ferred upon literature and upon sci- 
ence by the man who can substitute, 
for this barbarous system of no- 
tation, an alphabet and an ortho- 
graphy corresponding with the true 
principles of human speech. 

So sensible were the Greeks and 
Romans of these defects, that it was 
a practice amongst, their authors to 
abbreviate their words either by oc- 
casionally using arbitrary characters 
for whole words, by letting the roots 
of words stand for the words them- 
selves, or at most by affixing to such 
roots short and easy marks to re- 
present their prepositive and termi- 
national additions. 

But it does not appear that the 
ancients had any other ideas of what 
we now cal] Brachygraphy, Steno- 
graphy, or Short-hand. So young 
is the science in modern Europe, 
that even Mr. Locke, in his Essay 
upon Education, speaks of its being 
in the most crude and undigested 
state, and complains that its advan- 
tages were then but little appre- 
ciated. Until within these few 
years it was an art exclusively con- 
fined to this country, and even now 
how few amongst us are there that 
understand it. But its immense ad- 
vantages are beginning to be gene- 
rally appreciated, for we find that 
even in the elementary national 
schools of Columbia, amongst the 
arts, that are directed to be taught 
to the public scholars, that of short 
hand bears a conspicuous place. 

From what we have now observed 
it is obvious that the principles of 
Stenography, if the art is an object 
of general study, must be confined 
to three views. The spelling of 
words as they are pronounced, by 
attaching to each elementary sound 
a distinct character; the abridging 
the forms of the alphabetical charac- 
ters; and, lastly by the representing 
of the prepositions and terminations 
of words by short arbitrary marks. 
If the art be intended for professional 
purposes, to these three principles 
must be added the omission of vowel 
sounds, and a more eopious use of 
arbitrary characters for long words 
of frequent occurrence. These are 
ahs vole principles of the art, and as 
all authors agree in this point, and 
agree moreover in making their al- 


labets consist of curves and straight 
ines applied horizontally, perpen. 
dicularly, and diagonally, the com. 
mon reader may be at a loss to con. 
ceive what can give rise to so many 
new publications upon the subject. 

For our parts, we cannot agree 
with the present author in the pro- 
priety of his styling his work an 
easy introduction, for to our view 
it is the most difficult system of 
Stenography that we have ever 
perased. Mavor has nearly accu. 
rately adapted his alphabet to the 
analysis of the voice, established by 
our best orthoepists, and has, there. 
fore, made his alphabet, excluding 
vowels, to consist of twenty-three 
letters. This is admirably simple, 
but our present author actually 
gives us four alphabets, consisting of 
41, 35, 35, and 35 letters respec. 
tively ; and, not content with this. 
we have seven arbitrary characters, 
and sixteen other arbitrary charac 
ters for double letters in the middle 
and at the end of words. We need 
not say that to learn such an art 
would be the business of a whole 
life; and if, in writing, it may be 
called short-hand, in learning it 
must be viewed as the longest hand 
that ever tortured human ingenuity 
to invent. 

Our author’s observations are not 
always correct, are frequently far 
from pertinent to his subject, and 
not unfrequently contradictory of 
each other. For instance, in page 
two, he talks of the correct steno- 
— reports of the speeches of 

r. Fox and Mr. Pitt, and in the 
very next page, he tells us, that itis 
impossible for a speaker to be fol- 
lowed verbatim by the short-hand 
writer, unless he have an impedi- 
ment in his speech. But the author 
should have known, that the speeches 
in Parliament are not reported by 
short-hand at all, but by merely 
taking down, in common hand, the 
prominent words of each os 
the reporter afterwards filling up 
the interstices according to his me- 
mory and judgment. 

The two systems which have st- 
— all others are those of 

urney and Mavor. Gurney’s sys 
tem is incomplete, whilst Mavor has 
reduced his to the most obvious aud 
simple principles. Of these systems 
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the first is the easiest to read, and 
the last the most easy to write. But 
it may be observed, that the facilities 
of writing and reading in this art are, 
in their mature, opposing qualities ; 
the one being always attained at the 
expense of the other. Whatever 
system a person may study he will 
find himself disposed to modify that 
system in some respects to his pece- 
liarities of mind, but we conceive 
these two systems of Gurney and 
Mavor to have so fully attained all 
the objects of the art as to.super- 
cede the necessity of any thing more 
than, perhaps, a few improvements 
in some of their details. 

Our author, in classing the letters, 
tells us that the liquids are letters 
sui generis; not more so, we appre- 
hend, than the vowels, semi-vowels, 
or mutes. He classes 9, sh, st, ch, 
&e. under the head of hissing’ sounds, 
and informs us, that B. and P. F. 
and V. &c. are sounds differing only 
in intensity, and his character re- 
presenting them are made to differ 
only in size. Now it must be ob- 
vious, that the confounding of such 
distinct sounds as s, sh, ch, B, and 
P, would, even in common hand, 
create endless perplexity ; how great 
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then would be the perplexity created 
by sach a practice in short-hand, 
where the most able practitioners of 
the most able system find it so dif- 
ficult to peruse their own writing. 
In short the system of Mr. Moon is 
entirely useless, except to men whose 
minds are what he says of the liquids, 
l,m, n, r, that is to say, sut gene- 
ris, and moreover, unless men of 
such minds would devote all their 
lives to its acquisition. Mr. Moon, 
however, displays some ingenuity 
and great industry in the work be- 
fore us, and he deserves our praise 
for a laudable although an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to improve a highly 
useful art. 

We have entered at more than or- 
dinary length into this subject, con- 
vinced that the art of Short-hand, 
to a certain extent, ought to be 
taught in all our higher classes 
of schools, It would incalculably 
abridge the labours of the students, 
as well as facilitate their acqu'sition 
of knowledge in general. Its utility 
would be still greater to the profes- 
sional man, and to the scholar of 
laborious research and literary ap- 
plication its benefits would be in- 
calculable. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

A census, taken in 1790 and 1791, 
makes the population of Peru at 
1,500,000, inhabiting 14 cities, 14 bo- 
roughs, and 977 hamlets, or single 
houses. The country contains 44,000 
square leagues (Castillian) equal to 
about 100,000 French port leagues. 
The inhabitants are, therefore, about 
15 to a square league French. But it 
must be remembered that a great part 
of this country is covered by the Upper 
Andes, The agriculture, grazing, and 
manufactures are estimated of the an- 
nual value of 39,000,000 of francs, 
the tithes being nearly 2,000,000. 
The balance of trade is 6,000,000 of 
francs annnally in favour of Peru. The 
church property, before the present 





revolution, was estimated at 11,500,000 
francs. The revenue exceeded the 
expenditure by more than 10,000,000, 
and yet there was a public debt of 
more than 60,000,000 of frances. But 
the greater part of this debt had been 
raised for the service of Old Spain ; 
the republic of Pera holds itself Hable 
only for that part which was expended 
in the colony, and which being but of 
small amount, the new government 
may be considered free from debt. 
The Bell and Lancasterian systems 
of education, which have happity 
been introduced throughout the great- 
er part of the civilized world, produc- 
ing such an evident melioration in 
the public morals, have been adopted 
in the kingdom of Chili, where they 
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have been productive of great advan- 
tage. The Chili Gazette of the 19th 
of January last, announces that the 
government is determined upon pro- 
moting, by all possible means, the ge- 
neral education of the people. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

In January last was published in 
Boston the first namber of a periodical 
work, called “ The. New Monthly 
Magazine,” by Mr. Oliver Everett. 

Discovery relating to the Blue Iris. 
—Professor Ormstead, a member of 
the University of North Carolina, has 
discovered that the petals of the gar- 
den Iris or Fleur de Lis, will produce a 
blue dye superior to any yet known. 
It may be turned to a red, like the 
turnsol, by introducing a stream of 
carbonic acid gas. It is more suited 
for dying than the violet, because the 
flowers furnish more liquid; and the 
colour produced is very beautiful. Pro- 
fessor Ormstead will soon publish the 
process. 


Population of the United States 
In 1753......1,051,000 
1774......3,026,678 
790... .. ..3,929,328 
1800,.....5,306,032 
1810,.....7,239,903 
1820,,....9,637,999 


AFRICA. 

A letter of the 30th of November last, 
from Cape Coast, speaks of a ‘Tartar 
merchant, who, after incredible diffi- 
culties, had succeeded in penetrating 
into the interior of Africa. He set 
out from Tripoli and travelled to Alex- 
audria, thence through the desert to 
Angela, Zula, and Mozoock, Bournon, 
Kuackua, Nyku, Zeppoo, Moossedoo, 
and Jenvee, from which he repaired 
to Timbuctoo, and then over the moun- 
tains of Hong at Diambella, in the coun- 
try of Mundinga, towards Sierra Leone. 
He visited the capital of the Ashantees, 
and pursued his route to Cape Coast. 
This traveller lost his camels and all 
his goods in the desert, and suffered 
incredible hardships. He contrived tu 
gain a subsistence by making a dye for 
the eye-brows. His accounts agree 
with what is already known of many 
parts of Africa, so that there is no 
doubt of the veracity of his journal, 
and which is of great importance to 
the geography of that continent. 

Captain Laing, of the African light 
infantry regiment, bas arrived in Eng- 
land from his travels into the country 
of Soolima Looso, into which no Euro- 
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pean had before penetrated. He main. 
tains that the source of the Niger is jy 
a hill in Soma, and he has collected g 
number of important facts relative to 
Africa. 

ASIA. 

Th learned Mandarin, Sunk Tadjin, 
of Pekin, in China, has presented to 
the Emperor his work on the provinces 
of Tartary, lately occupied by the 
Chinese forces. 

Australasia —In the month of De. 
cember last, Lieutenant John Stone 
discovered a new river in Australasia, 
to which he has given the Dame of 
Clyde. He sailed forty miles up the 
stream in his brig “Snapper,” and, as 
far as he could discern, the river ap. 
peared navigable: it empties itself into 
Bateman’s Bay. 


DENMARK. 

The bookseller, Gyldendahl, at Co- 
penhagen, has advertised a Danish 
translation of Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
to appear in monthly volumes. Profes- 
sor Rahbeck has translated Sir Walter's 
Halidon Hill, with a Latin dedica. 
tion to the Baronet. 

Captain le Chevalier d’Abrahamson, 
in a letter dated 14th April last, states 
the great success of the Danish Lan- 
castrian schools. He states that on 
the 2ist August, 1822, the King first 
authorised this system to be tried in 
eighteen schools;on the Ist of January 
last it was introduced into 100 schools; 
and on the 14th of April, it was ex- 
tended to 147.—Captain d’ Abrahamson 
has been appointed President of a 
Commission to reorganize the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution. 


SWEDEN. 

The Committee of the Constitution 
has recommended to the States of the 
kingdom to suppress the indirect cen- 
sorship of the journals and periodical 
works exercised by the Chancellor, 
and they have required that the Courts 
should declare the degree of responsi- 
bility attached to journalists. 

The academy of Fine Arts, History, 
and Antiquity, has published the 
eleventh volume of its memoirs; in 
which is a well written article on the 
Scarabeeus of Egypt, by M. Palin, 
Swedish Minister at Constantinople. 


RUSSIA: 

A work entitled Boreo-Orientalis et 
Occidentalis Tartarorum lingua Poly- 
glotta is now in the press: it consists 
of a vocabulary of names, numbers, and 
other principal words of thirty-three 
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different nations, which inhabit Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Tartary, Bulgaria, 
Kamschatka, &c. with maps of each 
kingdom, and astronomical observa- 
tions. Each vocabulary is preceded 
by a short description of the country 
to which it refers. After which follows 
an archeological disquisition upon the 
origin of each nation, as well as a 
sketch of its religion, manners, and 
customs; also a description of its sea- 
ports, rivers, canals, and productions. 

The plant, polygonum minus, abounds 
in the deserts ofthe Ukraine. About the 
end of June they pluck up the roots, 
which are covered with a worm that 
indurates immediately it is exposed to 
theair. The roots are sold for culinary 
purposes, and the worms being im- 
mersed in water and alum, dye the 
water of the finest crimson. The 
Cossac women use it for dying their 
thread, and the Russian merchants 
purchase it as a rouge for ladies. The 
Polish and Armenian Jews sell it to the 
Turks, who use it to dye clothes, and 
to colour the tails and manes of their 
horses, as well as to dye their own 
hair, beards and nails. These worms 
are called Coccus Polonorum. From 
an experiment made at Moscow it ap- 
pears that a pound of these worms, 
which cost only one rouble, yields as 
much dye as half a pound of cochi- 
neal. 

The Golovnin and Baranof, vessels 
fitted out by the Russian American 
Company to explore the N.W. Coast of 
America, are on their return home, hav- 
ing discovered a large Island called 
Mumirak, situated, according to their 
calculation, in lat. 59° 54’ 57” N., and 
in long. 190° 17° 12” E, 

The Synod of St. Petersburg has 
published an official report of the 
population of the Empire in 1820. 
The births have been 827,729 males, 
742,670 females, making 1,570,399 ; 
the deaths were 467,683 males, and 
449,997 females, in all 917,680; giving 
a surplus of births of 652,719. The 
births of 1820 have exceeded those of 
1819 by 48,265, and the deaths have 
decreased by 1,429; 243,029 of chil- 
dren (about one half of the total num- 
ber of that age) have died before reach- 
ing the age of five years. Among the 
deaths in 1820, are the following ages, 
Viz.:—1 of 145, 4 of 135, 7 of 130, 14 
of 125, 41 of 120, 78 of 115, 143 of 
110, 301 of 105, and 807 of 100 years. 
The numbers married in 1820 were 
317,805 or less than in 1819 by 22470. 
The population of Siberia is 1,604,495 
souls, that of Kanschatka only 4,506. 
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POLAND. 

M. Asili Henrick has just established 
at Okainon, near Warsaw, a manufac- 
tory of paper from straw. At present 
he manufactures only pasteboard and 
coarse paper, but he purposes to ex- 
tend the manufactory, and has also a 
plan for making a paper for roofs of 
houses, which will be impervious to 
rain, and indistructible by fire. 


GERMANY. 

Hesse Darmstadt.—As a fine in- 
stance ofa tolerant and Christian spirit, 
we may relate that the Doctor Lean- 
dre Van Ess, a Catholic priest and pro- 
fessor of Darmstadt, known for his 
translation of the Bible into Ger- 
man, hes just published, at a low price, 
several volumes of the excellent dis- 
courses of Doctor Reinhard, a Luthe- 
ran preacher at Dresden, as well as 
a complete collection of the prayers of 
Reinhard. For these and similar good 
works he has been vituperated in the 
Catholic Journal of Strasburgh, but the 
theological faculties of Breslaw, Bonne 
and Tubingen, have bestowed their, 
applause upon this conduct. 

Halle —Mr. Philip Rung, lecturer 
on the English language to the Uni- 
versity of Halle, died on the llth of 
February last, aged 70. Among his 
many esteemed works was his Diction- 
ary of Jews and Jewesses distinguished 
by their literature, and comprehending 
the Patriarchs, the Prophets, and the 
must celebrated Rabbins. This Dic 
tionary was published at Leipsick in 
1817, and in 1820. Mr. Rung, who 
was an Englishman, published an Eng- 
lish translation of a German play 
brought out at Halle. 

Mon. André, of Stutgard, member of 
the Aulic Council, and editor of a 
periodical collection of pieces called 
Hesperus, has just offered a prize of 
100 ducats for the best Defence of the 
Liberty of the Press as the Security of 
the Rights of Citizens. The question 
to be determined on the Ist of January, 
1825. Communications upon the sub- 
ject are to be addressed to Mon. André, 
at Stutgard, 

The dome of Spires will soon be orna- 
mented by a colossal statue of the Em- 
peror Adolphus of Nassau, which is 
now completing by the celebrated 
sculptor Ohmacht of Strasburg. The 
Emperor is represented on his knees, 
his hands joined in prayer, and his 
eyes turned towards Heaven. Adol- 
phus was destitute cf fortune, but born 
of a noble family; he owed his eleva- 
tion to his sword, to his cousin the 
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Arch-bishop of Mayence, and to the 
hatred which the other Electors bore to 
the imperious Albert, of Austria, the 
successor of Rodolph of Hapsburg. 
Adolphus, however, could not have 
gained the crown but by the pecuniary 
assistance of his cousin, and by his 
submitting to be paid by. England for 
opposing Philippe-le-Bel of France, 
The pride of Adolphus soon roused 
against him several of the Electors, and, 
although assisted by his powerful 
family, he was soon reduced to a few 
faithful companions at arms, and shortly 
after he fell by the hand of his rival at 
the battle of Gelheim, near Worms. 
His ashes, having been deposited in the 
Cathedral of Spires, were fated to be 
mixed with those of his enemy by the 
subsequent destruction of that building. 
The reigning Dake of Nassau, being a 
descendant of Adolphus, has obtained 
from the King of Bavaria permission 
to erect the statue upon the dome of 
Spires,where his first funeral monument 
had been erected. 

M.Thienemann has just published, 
at Munic, an embellisbed description 
of the Lithographic drawings of the 
Royal Gallery of Painting at Munic. 
This gallery consists of eight large 
halls, and contains many of the prin- 
cipal works of the most distinguished 
masters. 

The Mosaic pavement found in 1815 
among the ruins of the ancient city of 
Savavia, near Saltsburgh, has been re- 
moved, for the purpose of cleaning it, to 
Schonbrup. The four divisions of it 
represent the destruction of the Mino- 
taur by Theseus. 

There has been discovered on the 
banks of the Necker, near Stutgard, 
in a stratum of clay, some bones of a 
prodigious size, which are supposed to 
have been those of a mammoth, 

The fine royal domain of Schleishem 
is to be converted into a School of Agri- 
culture. The pupils are to be divided 
into three classes, which will be thus 
disposed of by a decree of the King: 
the first class will comprehend those 
destined to subaltern employments, or 
professions relative to agriculture; the 
second, those who desire to obtain in- 
formation as to the arts connected with 
agriculture; and the third will be 
formed of those, who, principally at- 
tending to theory, wish to make them- 
selves deeply acquainted with the 
auxiliary sciences. 

A Dutchman, named Loothausen, 
carried with him, and exhibited to the 
public for money, two young Chinese, 
who had no other mcaus of subsistence 
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in Europe. The King has paid the 
price of their redemption, and has sent 
them to the University of Halle, where 
they are to be instructed in European 
languages, in order to teach their own. 


NETHERLANDS. 

The learned Professor, Herman Tol. 
lius, who assisted in the education of 
the reigning Sovereign of the Low 
Countries, died at Leyden, the 29th of 
April, 1822, aged 80 years. 


PORTUGAL. 

The government have just invited 
into Portugal M. Bourg, a Swede, 
who has distinguished himsclf by his 
method of instrncting the deaf and 
dumb. M. Bourg is to establish, at 
Lisbon, two institutions, one for the 
deaf and dumb, and the other for the 
blind, 

ITALY. 

The last publication of the Court 
Almanack at Rome makes the number 
of Cardinals now living to be 44. The 
number of congregatious at Rome, of 
which that of the Inquisition is tbe first, 
is 26. Those of the Patriarchs, Arch. 
bishops, and Bishops, (exclusive of 
those in partibus infidelium) amouut to 
550, There are 1450 Priests, 1532 
Monks, 1464 Nuns, and 332 Ilnstrac- 
tors. Iv 1821, the population of Rome, 
exclusive of the Jews, amounted te 
146,000. 

The Convent of the Capuchins of the 
Redeemer at Venice, and the order of 
the Philippines at Chioggio, have been 
re-established during the last year. At 
Toulouse they have re-established the 
Holy Brotherhoods of the Black and 
Grey Friars. 

On the 10th of March last, the Pope 
created ten cardinals, all of them Ita- 
lians. The oldest was Luigi Pandoifi, 
bora on the 6th September, 1751; and 
the youngest was Carlo Odescalchi, 
born on the Sth of March, 1785. 

Academical Society of Savoy.—Seve- 
ral individuals, by permission of the 
government, have associated under the 
above title, and have since increased 
the number of their members, and have 
elected several correspondents. Several 
useful papers had already been pro- 
duced, when the events of March, 
1821, led to the suspension of the esta- 
blishment. In the middle of last year 
the government authorized the Society 
to meet again under its original laws. 
From the zeal and inteHigence of its 
members it is to be hoped, that the 
Society will dissipate those prejudices, 
which at present totally prevent the 
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diffusion of knowledge throughout 
Italy. 
SWITZERLAND. 

A Catholic curate in the diocese of 
Bruntruth (ci-devant bishopric of Basle) 
a few days previous to last Easter, had 
collected all the New Testaments in 
his parish. He had them carried to 
the Feast of the Ascension, where, ac- 
cording to custom, the Easter fire was 
to be burnt, and taking off the bind- 
ings he gave the covers to the pro- 
prietors of the books, telling them that 
there was something useful about them, 
alluding to the metal clasps, and he 
then proceeded to throw the books them- 
selves into the flames. It is said that 
the government of Berne has deprived 
him of his curacy for this transaction. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Geneva, founded in 1822, by the Muni- 
cipal Council, is directed by M. Chor- 
nel, himself both deaf and dumb, a 
pupil of the Abbé Sicard, The school 
now contains five boys and five girls, 
who receive four hours instructions 
each day, and already some of the 
pupils are able to write a short sen- 
tence, dictated by their master by 
signs. 

Since last winter the condition of 
the monks of the Hospital of St. Ber- 
nard has been considerably improved. 
These men pase the winter in cells 
where the thermometer (of Reaumer) 
sometimes falls to 15° below zero. A 
subscription has afforded means of 
diffusing warmth through these cells, 
by pipes, and has further enabled both 
Switzeriand and Italy to discharge a 
part ofthe debt, contracted by them 
for the service of these individuals. 

A considerable degree of sensation 
bas heen excited throughout several of 
the Swiss Cantons by an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled Hort was Madame 
sagt, or “ Listen to what the ladies 
say,” and dedicated to the friends of 
liberty. The government of Lucerne 
have offered a reward of 400 francs for 
the discovery of the author or editor. 

In many cantons of Switzerland the 
laws are undergoing a revision. The 
project of a civil code will be presented 
this year to the great council of the 
cauton de Vaud; a penal code has 
been already printed. The same thing 
bas taken place at Berne and Zurich, 
They are employed in a revision of 
the civit eode in the canton of Fri- 
bourg. 

The steam-boat which Mr.Church, the 
American Consul at Bourdeaux, has 
launched on the lake of Geneva, fora 
month since bas occupied the attention 
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of the people; more than 100 perons 
embark at a time, and it can only con- 
tain 200. In five hours, against the 
wind, it crosses from Geneva to Ouchy. 
Mr: Church has it also in contempla- 
tion to establish steam-vessels on the 
lakes aud rivers of Switzerland. At 
Geneva and in the Pays de Vaud every 
ove is highly content with this expedi- 
tious mode of navigation. 

FRANCE. 

There has just been found at Mimet, 
to the north of Marseilles, not far 
from the site of the second battle of 
Marius with the Teutones, a fossil 
tooth of an elephant. This tooth is in 
good preservation, and was found in a 
very hard grey calx over coal. Other 
large fossils have also been discovered 
at Martignes in the same depart- 
ment.. 

M. Toulouzan has discovered, near 
the village of Aurial, in the ruins of a 
villa, a marble horary table, of the 
same sort as that described by Palla- 
dius, and which gives a new strength 
to the learned memoir of Mon, Le- 
tropne, published in the thirty-ninth 
number of the Nouvelles Annales des 
Voyages. On the pedestal of this table 
is described, L. VERATIVUs FerciT 
Finmus, M, Toulouzan, who is active 
in his researches in the Department of 
the Mouth of the Rhone, has made 
many important discoveries, of which 
several are already included in the 
statistical account of that province, to 
which he has contributed under the 
auspices of the Prefect, Mon. de Vil- 
leneuve. 

Means of preserving Eqgs.—\n 1820, 
a tradesman of Paris asked permission 
of the prefect of police to sell, in the 
market, eggs that had been preserved 
a year in a composition, of which he 
kept the secret. More than 30,000 of 
these eggs were sold in the open 
market without any complaint being 
made, or any notice taken of them, 
when the Board of Health thought 
proper to examine them. They were 
found to be perfectly fresh, and could 
only be distinguished from others by a 
pulverous stratum of carbonate of lime, 
remarked by M. Cadet to be on the 
eggshell. ‘This induced him to make 
a series of experiments, which ended 
in his discovering that they were pre. 
served in highly saturated lime-water, 
M. Cadet suggests adding a little satu- 
rated muriate of lime, but gives no 
reason. They may also be preserved 
by immersing them twenty seconds in 
boiling water, and then keeping them 
well dried in fine sifted ashes; but this 
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will give them a greyish green colour. 
The method of preserving them in 
lime-water has been long the practice 
of Italy; they may be kept thus for 


two years. This useful mode is well 
known in many parts of England, and 
cannot be too much recommended. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


A curious book has recently been 
discovered, containing original draw- 
ings by Authonio Van Wyngaerde, in 
which are Views of London and its 
principal Buildings and Palaces, Green- 
wich, Richmond, Hampton Court, and 
Oatlands, taken between the years 
1557 and 1562, They are drawn with 
great spirit, and, so far as we are en- 
abled to judge from such as remain, 
with uncommon fidelity. 

Among other curious works, shortly 
about to be sold at Fonthill, is A De- 
monology by King James I. in Manu- 
script. 

A public library for apprentices and 
mechanics has been recently esta- 
blished at Liverpool, to which many 
gentlemen of the town and neighbour- 
hood have presented useful and instruc- 
tive books. 

The whole quantity of forest laud 
now belonging to the Crown, either in 
fee or subject to the rights of common, 
is computed at 122,622 acres, viz. 

Acres en- 
Acres in closed for 
each growth of 

Forest. timber. 
New Forest . . 66,942 6,000 
Dean Forest . . 23,015 11,000 
Alice Holt Forest . 1,892 1,892 
Woolmer Forest . 5,949 1,700 


Bere Forest : « ao 1,417 
Whittlewood Forest 5,424 3,895 
Salcey Forest . . 1,847 1,121 


Whichwood Forest 3,709 1,841 
Waltham Forest . 3,278 — 
Windsor Forest . 4,402 4,402 
Delamere Forest . 3,847 3,347 
Parkhurst Forest . 900 900 
Acres,.122,622 38,015 

A New Steam Engine.—The power 
of steam is now rendered subservient 
to the breaking of stones, for the con- 
struction of reads. A machine has 
been invented, consisting of two fluted 
rollers placed side by side, about an 
inch apart, and turning different ways. 
The stoves are put in a kind of hopper 
above, and pushed down witha rake, 
which afford a regular supply to the 
rollers. This machine is worked by a 
rotatory engine of one-horse power, 
and will break a ton of hard pebbles 
completely, in from six to eight mi- 
nutes, A machine has been also in- 





vented for the dressing of woollen 
cloth, which does as much work in 
fifty minutes as two men could do in 
two days. 

A penny of William the Conqueror 
has been dug up in the Friars at Ox- 
ford. On the obverse is a full-faced 
bust extending to the edge of the coin, 
aud crowned with an arched crown; 
the right hand holding a sceptre is 
placed upon the left breast. Round 
the head is the legend PILLELM REx 
(P was the Saxon Ww). The reverse has 
a single cross extending nearly to the 
inner circle, with an amulet in every 
quarter, each amulet containing one of 
these letters, p. a. x. 8. The whole is 
surrounded with the inscription 1EcL- 
PINE ON PINT. Near the same spot 
was found a London penny of Edward 
I. On the obverse the head extends 
only to the inner circle—is full-faced, 
and crowned with an open crown of 
three fleurs-de-lis. The epigraph is 
EDW. R. ANGL. DNS. HYB. The re- 
verse is a single broad cross, extended 
to the outer edge, with three pellets in 
each quarter, and circumscribed with 
the words CIVITAS LONDON. 

An issue of double sovereigns is 
about to take place from the Mint, 
bearing the head of his Majesty, copied 
from the admirable bust by Chantry. 

It is a fact, but not generally known, 
that the common strawberry is a na- 
tural dentifrice; and that its juice, 
without any previous preparation what- 
ever, dissolves the tartarious incrusta- 
tions on the teeth, and makes the 
breath sweet and agreeable. 

Sale of Buonaparte’s Books, §c.— 
Although these books had the addi- 
tional recommendation of brief and 
marginal notes, in the hand-writing of 
Buonaparte himself, they did not rise 
to such high prices as might be ex- 
pected. Buffou’s Works, with 2,500 
plates, in 127 vols., sold for 247. 13s. 
6d.; Correspondence between Buona- 
parte and Foreign Courts, &c., 7 vols, 
for 92.; La Croix’s Course of Mathe- 
matics, 9 vols., for 51. 10s.—at the end 
of the volume which contains the Al- 
gebra, there are three pages of cal- 
culations by Napoleon; The French 
Theatre, 50 vols., for Sl. 10s. Gd.; Ser- 
van's History of the Wars of the Gauls 
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and French, 7 vols., for 107. 10s.; Vol. 
ney’s Voyage in Syria and Egypt, 2 
yols., 532. Ils. 5 Bruce's Voyages, in 5 
vols. with an Atlas—the tracings and 
notes on the map are by Napoleon. 
Strabo’s Geography, translated from 
the Greek, 3 vols. royal quarto, 67. 10s. ; 
Devon's Voyage in Egypt, 2 vels.— 
some of the plates are tora out, and it 
contains corrections by Napoleon, and 
the plan of the battle of Aboukir traced 
by him, Another copy, 17. Descrip- 
tion of Egypt, published by order of 
Napoleon, 342. 13s. Several letters, 
signed by Buonaparte, for various sums, 
none exceeding 14. i6s. His walking 
stick, formed of tortoise-shell, of an ex- 
traordinary length, and a musical head, 
for 381. 17s. As 2001. was once offered 
for this stick, it was probably bought 
in. If all these articles had been offered 
for sale at a former period, they would 
probably have reached to much higher 
prices. ' 

Antiquities. — More Roman relics 
(urns, coins, &c.) have been found on 
the Mount, near York ; and a most ex- 
tensive and beautiful tesselated pave- 
ment has been discovered in a stack- 
yard occupied by Mr.'T. Pybus, at Ald- 
burgh, near Boroughbridge. It was 
found about two fect and a half from 
the surface, whilst digging a drain; it 
is in extent eight yards by six, and is 
enriched in various parts with beauti- 
ful circles, ornamented by wreaths of 
the most brilliant colours, chiefly red, 
white, and blue. 

Pillar in honour of His Majesty. — 
The Commissioners of King’s-town 
Harbour have been most indefatigable 
in forwarding its completion, and add- 
ing to its grandeur, utility, and effect. 
The great granite pillar in commemo- 
ration of our gracious Sovereign’s de- 
parture from Dublin, which rises over 
the harbour, measures in one solid stone 
sixteen feet. ‘Thecolumn, it is intended, 
should be forty feet high. Itis placed 
on the remaining part of a ridge of 
rocks, which extended from the shore 
into the interior, which are now used 
in making the great pier. It has an 
admirable effect, as the spot ou which 
it stands is all that now remains of the 
great ridge. The base rests in the bo- 
som of this old fragment, and imme- 
diately under the pillar are four great 
granite orbs. The appearance of the 
whole is very striking, and well worthy 
the memorable occasion of which it is 
an interesting testimonial. 

Diving-bell at Port Patrick.—The 
diving-bell, or rather the improved in- 
strument now in use at Port Patrick, 
Eur, Mag. Aug. 1823. 
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is a square cast-metal frame, about 
eight feet high, twenty-two feet in cir- 
cumference, and weighing upwards of 
four tons. This frame is of course 
open below, and at the top are twelve 
small circular windows made of very 
thick glass, such as are sometimes seen 
used on board of ships. These win- 
dows are so cemented or puttied in that 
not a bubble of water can penetrate ; 
and when the sea is clear, and parti. 
cularly when the sun is shining, the 
workmen are enabled to carry on their 
sub-marine operations without the aid 
of candles, which would consume nearly 
as much air as an equal number of hu- 
man bellows. In the inside of the bell 
are seats for the workmen with nobs to 
hang their tools on, and attached to it 
is a strong double air-pump, which is a 
mighty improvement on the old-fash- 
ioned plan of sinking barrels filled 
with air. From this pump issues a thick 
leathern tube, which is closely fitted 
into the bell, and the length of which 
can easily be proportioned to the depth 
of the water. As may be supposed, 
the bell is suspended from a very long 
crane, the shaft of which is sunk to the 
very keel of a vessel, purchased and 
fitted up for the purpose, and which is, 
in faet, a necessary part of the diving 
apparatus. On the deck of this vessel 
is placed the air-pump, worked by four 
men, with an additional hand to watch 
the signals. When about, therefore, 
to commence operations, the sloop is 
moved to the outside of the break- 
water, the air-pump put in motion, the 
crane worked, and then go down the 
aquatic quwarrymen, From its weight 
aud shape, the machine must dip per- 
pendicularly ; while the volume of air 
within enables the workmen to breathe, 
and keeps out the water. On arriving 
at the bottom the divers are chiefly 
annoyed with large beds of sea-weed, 
although from the inequalities of the 
channel at Port Patrick, and the par- 
tially uneven manner in which the 
ledges of the bell occasionally rest on 
the rocks, it is impossible to expel the 

water altogether; and this, it is pre- 

sumed, is the reason why it is danger- 
ous to descend in rough or squally 
weather, when the heaving and agi- 
tated deep would be apt to dash in the 

smallest cranny. To guard against the 
effects of several hours’ partial immer- 

sion in water, the men are provided 

with large jack-boots, caps of wool, and 

coarse woollen jackets. They also ob- 

serve the precaution of stuffing their 

ears with cotton, as the constant stream 

of air which descends from above, 
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eccasions at first an uncasy sensasion, 
and is even apt to produce deafness. 
in carrying out the new pier it is ne- 
cessary to make a bed for the founda- 
tion stones, which would otherwise be 
left at the mercy of the waves—and 
this is the duty of the divers. With 
picks, hammers, jumpers, and gunpow- 
der, the most rugged surface is made 
even, and not only a bed prepared for 
the huge masses of stone which are 
afterwards let down, but the blocks 
themselves strongly bound together 
with iron and cement. The divers, 
like other quarrymen, when they wish 
‘* to blast,” take good care to be put 
out of harm’s way. By means ofa tin 
tube, the powder is kept quite dry, and 
a branch from the larger cavity, hollow 
and filled with an oaten straw, is 
lengthened to the very surface of the 
water before the fuse is lighted. 

The Lansdown Manuscripts. — A 
catalogue of the “ Lansdown Manv- 
scripts” has been printed by authority 
of the Royal Commission on Public 
Records, The preface contains maoy 
interesting particulars. This collec- 
tion of Manuscripts was purchased in 
1807, by a vote of Parliament, of the 
representatives of the then late Marquis 
of Lansdown, for the sum of 4,925/, 
The catalogue is divided into two 
parts; the first consisting of the 
Burighle Papers only; the second 
comprehending the remainder of the 
Mauuscripts in general, including the 
Cesar and Kennett Papers, Of the 
Buirghle Papers one volume contains 
copies of Charters, &c. of an early pe- 
riod: but the remainder, amounting to 
one hundred aad twenty-one volumes, 
in folio, consist of State Papers, inter- 
spersed with Miscellaneous Correspod- 
ence during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and among these is the “ Private 
Memorandum-Bvok of Lord Burighle.” 
Exclusively of the larger series, this 
collection of manuscripts compreheads 
many valuable works on different sub- 
jects. In British History, Topography, 
and Jurisprudence, the collection is 
particularly rich. It contains a beau- 
tiful illuminated manuscript of “ Har- 
dyng's Chronicle,” as it was presented 
by its authorto Henry VI. It deserves 

cial notice ; it was formerly Sir 
Robert Cotton's, and it differs from the 
printed copies of the Chronicle (which 
came down to Edward IV.’s time) so 
much as not even to admit of collation. 
Also, a fair transcript of the “ Chroni- 
cle of Andrew of Wyntown;” and 
three volumes of original correspond- 


ence, the first containing Letters writ. 
ten by royal, noble, and eminent per. 
sous of Great Britain, from the time of 
Henry VI. to the reign of his present 
Majesty. The most important docu. 
ment in the other two volumes is, the 
memorable Letter of Lady Jane Gray, 
as Queen of England, to the Marquis 
of Northampton, requiring the alle. 
giance against what she calls “ the 
fayned and untrue clayme of the Lady 
Mary, bastard daughter to our great 
uncle Henry VIII. of famous memorye.” 
There is likewise a valuable “ Treatise 
on the Court of Star Chamber,” written 
in the time of King James 1]. and King 
Charles L., by William Hudson, Esq. of 
Gray’s-inn. In biblical learning, the 
collection contains two volumes of par. 
ticular interest. One is a fine manu. 
script of part of the Old Testament, in 
English, as translated by Wiclitfe; 
the other is a volume elegantly written 
on vellum, and illuminated, containing 
part of a French Bible, translated by 
Raoul de Presle, or Praelles, at the 
command of Charles V. of France; a 
version of extreme rarity even in that 
country. There are also some fine 
classical manuscripts; amongst them 
a fac-simile of the celebrated Virgil in 
the Vatican Library, made by Bartoli, 
in 1642. In poetry, besides two beau. 
tiful manuscripts of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, on vellum, one containing the 
“Sonnets of Petrarch,” the other the 
“* Comedie of Dante,” there is a very 
fair and perfect copy, also on vellum, 
of the “ Canterbury Tales,” of Chau- 
cer, written about the reign of Henry 
V.; in the initial letter of which isa 
full-length portrait of the author. Like- 
wise a volume, partly on vellum and 
partly on paper, being “ A Collection 
of the Poems of John Lydgate, Monk 
of Bury,” many of which have never 
been printed; and an unpublished 
Poem, by Skelton, entitled “ The Image 
of Ypocresye,” believed to be the auv- 
thor’s autograph. And there is a vo- 
lume containing twenty very interest- 
ing “ Treatises on Music,” of the fif- 
teenth century, originally belonging 
to John Wylde, precentor of Waltham 
Abbey, and afterwards to Thomas Pal- 
lys, organist to Henry VIII.; a manu- 
script volume that has been particu- 
larly noticed and commented upon by 
Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, in 
their respective Histories of Music. 

Iu the press, Memoirs of the Court 
of Louis XIV. and of the Regency; ex- 
tracted from the German correspond- 
ence of Mad. Elizabeth Charlotte, Du- 
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chess of Orleans, mother of the Regent; 
preceded by a Biographical Notice of 
this Princess, and with Notes. 

In the course of the ensuing month 
will appear, in one vol, Svo. An easy 
Introduction to Lamarck’s Arrange- 
ment of the Genera of Shells; with il- 
lustrative remarks, additioval observa- 
tions, and a synoptic table. By Charles 
Dubois, F.L.S. 

In the press, Memoirs of Mrs. Eliz. 
Ann Ulyat, extracted from her Diary 
and Letters. To which is added, a 
Sermon, on occasion of her death. By 
Thomas Rogers. 

Ivauhoe has been translated into Ita- 
lian, and is published at Milan by Pro- 
fessor G. Barbien. 

Home’s Tragedy of Douglas has 
been translated into Italian by Professor 
Marré; and is published at Genoa. 

Extracts from the Diary of the late 
Michael Underwood, M.D. consisting 
ehiefly of Critical Remarks on various 
Passages of Scripture, Meditations, and 
occasional Hymns; are to be published 
by Subscription in one vol. 8vo. Price 
7s. for the Benefit of his Widowed 
Daughter. 

The continuation of Mr. Booth’s 
Analytical Dictionary of the English 
Language is now in the press, and the 
several Parts will be published, suc- 
cessively, at short intervals. The 
printing of the Second Part was ne- 
cessarily delayed for the purpose of 
calculating, with some degree of pro- 
bability, the number of copies that 
would be required. 

Anew Edition of the “ Young Coun- 
tess,” is nearly ready, a Tale for Youth, 
much improved, and embellished with 
two fine eogravings by Rhodes, from 
drawings by Craig. 

The Second Livraison of the French 
Classics, edited by L. T. Ventouillac, 
comprising Numa Pompilius, by Flo- 
rian, with Notes and Life of the Author, 
in two vols. will be published in a few 
days, 

Mr. H. V. Smith is preparing for 
publication a History of the English 
Stage, from the Reformation to the 
present time ; containing a particular 
Account of all the Theatres that have 
been erected at different periods in the 
Metropolis, and interspersed with va- 
rious amusing Anecdotes, &c. 
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A new Edition of Blaine’s Canine 
Pathology is nearly ready, with an 
addition of new matter, particularly 
a Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Dog, his individual varieties, 
and examination of the popular subject 
of breeding animals; also a very copi- 
ous account of Rabies or Madness. 

Mr. L. J. Mac. Henry has in the 
press, and nearly ready for publica- 
tion, a new Edition of his improved 
Spanish Grammar, designed especially 
for self-instruction. 

Preparing for publication, Outlines 
of Midwifery, developing its Principles 
and Practice; intended as a text book 
for students, and a book of reference 
for junior practitioners. By J.T. Con- 
quest, M.D. F.L.S. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and of the Me- 
dico Chirurgical Society of London, 
The Third Edition, enlarged and illus- 
trated by copper plate engravings, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Second Edition of Mr. Goodwin's 
New System of Shoeing Horses is in 
preparation, and will speedily be pub- 
lished in 8vo. containing many new 
and important additions, with new 
plates illustrative of the recent inven- 
tion, which is the subject of a patent, 
for shoeing horses with cast malleable 
iron, enabling the public to obtain: 
shoes correctly made of any form. 

In the course of a few days will ap- 
pear in two vols, 8vo. a new Edition, 
much improved, of Miss Bénger’s Me- 
moirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, with 
Anecdotes of the Court of Henry II. 
during her residence in France. 

Nearly ready for publication, Horre 
Momenta Cravene, or the Craven Dia- 
lect, exemplified in two Dialogues be- 
tween Farmer Giles and his Neighbour 
Bridget ; to which is annexed a copi- 
ous Glossary of the Dialect of Craven,, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

A Panoramic View of the City of 
Edinburgh and surrounding Country, 
comprehending the varied and pic- 
turesque scenery as seen from the top 
of Calton-hill, from an actual drawing 
on the spot, by Mr. Tytler, will appear 
in a few days, beautifully printed in 
chatk, by Simonean, and handsomely 
coloured on imperial drawing paper, 
size, ninety inches long, by twenty-one 
inches wide, 
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THE DRAMA. 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


TAE great success that has attended 
the continual representation of the 
new opcratic comedy Sweethearts and 
Wives, of which we gave an account 
in our last number, has precluded the 
necessity of introducing many vew 
pieces, and, therefore, our critical du- 
ties during the month at this theatre 
have been light. We mast not, how- 
ever, forget to mention the production 
of a new farce called Spanish Bonds, 
or, Wars in Wedlock ; but we will not 
fatigue our readers with a detail of the 
plot, as the piece was unsuccessful, 
and Liston, Vining, and Mrs, Chatterly 
exerted their acknowledged taleuts ia 
vain ; it is gone to “the tomb of all the 
Capulets,” and all we can say on this 
occasion is de mortuis nil. 

This theatre experiences a most suc- 
cessful season, richly deserved by the 
manager, the performers, and the au- 
thor of Sweethearts and Wives. This 


drama is a great favourite with the 
public and will become a stock piece : 
the plot has interest and incident, with- 


out the confusion too often their atten- 
dant: the humour is softened by re- 
peated touches of pathos, that makes 
a pleasing contrast and variety. The 
songs are judiciously interspersed, re- 
lieving without too forcibly disuniting 
the dialogue, and tend materially to 
heighten the constant interest of 
the scene. Liston in Billy Lackaday 
should be seen by every votary of 
Momus. We regret the retirement of 
Madame Vestris from this theatre, 
whose character, Laura, is represented 
by Miss Love. 

O’Reefe’s comedy of the Young 
Quaker has been performed during the 
month, after a lapse of five years. The 
characters were strongly cast: Terry 


as Chronicle, Liston as Clod, Harley 
as Splatterdash, Miss Love as A raminta, 
aud Miss Chester as Dinah Primrose, 
received and deserved great appro. 
bation. Liston’s representation of a 
clownish servant was eminently ludi- 
crous, and admirably contrasted with 
Harley’s foppish one. Although this 
comedy is not one of the best specimens 
of the old school, yet it is so full of 
ludicrous combinations that we hope 
to see it again. 

The opera of the The Barber of 
Seville has also been performed with 
great success. Liston’s Figaro, and 
Miss Paton’s Rosina were certainly 
the greatest attractions; but, as we 
have repeatedly noticed their perfor- 
mance of these characters at the Winter 
Theatres, we need not expatiate upon 
their merits on the present occasion. 
We cannot conclude our short account 
of this theatre without noticing, with 
deserved praise, the great merits of 
Mrs. Chatterley; we were among the 
first to pronounce that this lady would 
rise toa considerable eminence in public 
favour, and our prophecy has been com- 
pletely verified. Her comic versatility 
in a one act piece, called Twelve Pre. 
cisely, always ensures great applause, 
and the piece is, therefore, ofien re- 
peated. She personates five ditlerent 
characters with an ever-changing va- 
riety. 

We congratulate the proprictors on 
the crowded audiences that frequent 
this theatre. This great success, al- 
most without a parallel, is as compli- 
mentary to the good taste of the public 
as it is highly flatteriug and advanta- 
geous to the proprietors and the per- 
formers. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 


SINCE our last notice of this theatre, 
it has acquired much celebrity by the 
return of Mr. Matthews, and by the 
introduction of two new pieces, which 
are deserving of particular attention 
as they have proved more than usually 
successful. The first, which possesses 
priority of consequence as well as pri- 
mogeniture, is called Presumption, a 


piece, in three acts, founded on the 
romance of Frankenstein, by Mrs. 
Shelly, who is the widow of Mr. Byshe 
Shelly, and the daughter of Mrs. Wol- 
stoncraft Godwin, a name in its day of 
great celebrity, and with which all our 
readers must be acquainted, The dra- 
matis persone are as follow ;— 


we 
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Frankenstein ,.....+.Mr. Wallack. 
De Lacy, (a banished 

gentleman ,,,...Mr. Rowbotham. 
Felix de Lacy (his son) Mr. Pearman. 
Clerval (betrothed to 

Elizabeth) ......Mr. J. Bland. 
Fritz (servant to Fran- 

kenstein) .......Mr. Keeley. 

nonce Mr. T. P. Cooke. 

Frankenstein) .,, Mrs. Austin. 
Agatha de Lacy (affianc- 

ed to Frankenstein)Miss L. Dance. 
Ninon, (wife of Fritz) Mrs. J. Weippert. 
Safie (an Arabian girl) Miss Povey. 


The chief event of the play is the 
formation of a buman being by a chemi- 
cal combination; one of those wild 
theories that haunted the imaginations 
of learned men during the infant state 
of knowledge just emerging from the 
barbarous ignorance of the middle 
ages. Frankenstein is a Swiss devoted 
to chemistry aud the occult sciences. 
From reading the works of the alche- 
mists he has been led to the discovery 
of the principle of life. He commences 
the formation of a man out of the relics 
of the church-yard and the dissecting- 
rooms. He, after an effort of years, 
accomplishes his object; but his new 
formation, a being eight feet high and 
hideously ugly, terrifies him at first 
sight; he abjures the work of his hands, 
and the giant sets out upon his career. 
All human beings of course start back 
from an intercourse with this unnatural 
strauger, and he becomes a hater of 
all human nature. But his revenge is 
most fiercely expended on his fabrica- 
tor’s connections. He strangles Fran- 
kenstein’s brother, then kills his bride; 
and, finally, to exact the full tribute 
of his vengeance, stands before the 
unfortunate Swiss, and declares him- 
self the author of this chain of butchery. 
Frankenstein, after having made a so- 
lemn vow to destroy the monster he 
had expended his time, health, and 
talents in creating, pursues him for 
that purpose, and at the moment of his 
success they are both overwhelmed 
in an avalanche of snow. 

The adaptation of this unnatural 
story is by Mr. Peake, a gentleman, 
who is the author of several successful 
pieces expressly written for this thea- 
tre ; and, we must confess, that on the 
present occasion he has shewn consi- 
derable talent in making that interest- 
ing to an intense degree, which in its 
very nature is repugnant to all the 
better feelings of the human heart. 
The character of Frankenstein is ably 
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sustained by Mr. Wallack; and the 
remorse, consequent on the impiety 
of attempting to rival the Deity in the 
formation of his noblest work, strongly 
pourtrayed. The monster in the hands 
of Mr. T. P. Cooke is of appalling in- 
terest, and the deep silence of the au- 
dience during his presence on the stage 
is the best panegyric to his talents; 
he has to execute a task of no ordinary 
difficulty; and, although he has not 
the faculty of speech imparted to him, 
he conveys to the audience, by the 
energy of his action and gestures, a 
perfect knowledge of the very extraor- 
dinary and novel character he repre- 
sents. In the commencement he ex- 
hibits kindly feelings, and saves Aga- 
tha De Lacy from drowning. But, 
being fired at by her brother, and re- 
pelled by all with horror, he becomes 
malignant, revengeful, and an habitual 
perpetrator of all kinds of mischief. 
He carries off and destroys a child, 
puts gipseys to the route, shoots a 
woman ; and, finally pursued by Fran- 
kenstein, he kills him at the foot of a 
glacier. But here his career closes ; 
Frankenstein falling fires his pistol, 
an avalanche rolls down; and at the 
instant overwhelms the monster. 

The female performers have no very 
prominent parts to perform, being 
chiefly occupied in singing. A burn- 
ing house, set on fire by the monster, 
was well managed; and the escape of 
the dramatis persona was very critical 
and complete. Cooke represented the 
monster in this melo-drama with con- 
siderable ability ; we could not but ad- 
mire his expression of incipient intel- 
lect and matured feeling when he 
listened to the alternations of varied 
musick, when he first beheld the lovely 
form of woman, and felt the insinuating 
influence of love; and also when for the 
first time he experienced the destruc. 
tive power of fire. Presumption has 
been acted, we believe, every ‘night 
during the month, and must have been 
very beneficial to the treasury. 

The other novelty we have to an- 
nounce is, a petife piece in two acts 
called, I will have a Wife. It has no 
claims to originality, being translated 
from Le Capitaine Belronde, of Picard, 
by Mr. Planche, as we understand.— 
The plot consists in the perplexities of 
a Gallant Admiral, named Firedrake 
Mr. Bartley, who being advanced in 
life, resolves to cheer his retirement 
by the presence of a wife, and for that 
purpose invites three young ladies and 
an old one (the aunt of one of them) to 
his mansion in the country. The Ad- 
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miral’s gallantry is directed, in the first 
instance, towards the young ladies, 
Mrs. Somerville, Miss Carr ; Isabella, 
Miss Dance ; and Miss Rosebank, Miss 
Povey; but being successively rejected 
by each, he is obliged at last to content 
himself with Mrs. Ogilry, another wi- 
dow, but one whose time of life corres- 
ponds more nearly with hisown. The 
humour of the piece turns on the timi- 
dity of his addresses, the obstinacy of 
his determination, and the frequency 
of his disappointments; for it is his 
hard fate to find, that the young widow 
is betrothed to Captain O’ Leary, Mr. 
Power ; Isabellato Merton, Mr. Baker; 
and Miss Rosebank to Charles, his own 
nephew, Mr. Pearman. The principal 
character is that which Mr. Bartley 
performs, and he did great jastice to 
the poor Admiral’s repeated attacks on 
the fair sex. Mr. Power was equally 
humourous in his personification of 
the Jrishman: his brogue is rich, his 
conception correct, and there is none 
of that over-acting in bis portrait of 
Irish peculiarities which our stage too 
frequently affords. The names of Mr. 
Pearman and Miss Povey will shew 
that the vocal department was in good 
hands, Upon the whole, this little 
drama was so well got up, and presents 
among its own recommendations so 
much of the light aud the lively, that 
we shall not be surprised to find it run 
to the full extent of the season. 

The last, although not least pleasing 
part of our duty, is to say something of 
the return of Mr. Matthews from his 
transatlantic theatrical tour. We are 
happy to announce that his excursion 
has been by no means injurious to either 
his health or his extraordinary comic 
powers. His re-appearance on these 
boards was of course hailed with en- 
thusiastic plaudits, and he continues 
to be received every evening with the 
most distinguished and gratifying ap- 
probation. There is perhaps not a 
more perfect piece of acting on the 
stage than his performance in the Polly 
Packet : his Irish Steward was uncom- 
monly rich; his Monsieur Jeu-singe 
exceedingly interesting ; and his re- 


WHEN we last performed our duty 
of giving our readers a statement of 
the political situation of Europe, affairs 
in Spain were hastening to that crisis 
which the Bourbon government had 
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presentation of sea-sickness made us 
deeply sympathise with all the horrors 
of a maiden voyage. But perhaps the 
best of all is his Major Longbow, of 
whom a contemporary critic says, “ The 
inimitable, imaginative and super-vera. 
cious Major Longbow, who had been 
everywhere and seen all things; who 
knew every one, and had done all 
things—the wisest, the strongest, the 
bravest, and the best of all conceivable 
Majors, in comparison with whom Mun. 
chausen was but a rush-light, and Fer. 
nandez Mendez Pinto a mere preten. 
der—the preuz-chevalier of fiction, the 
hero of gasconade, the Bobadil of 
boasting, and the prince of liars! It 
is the height of nonsense to call Ma. 
thews a mimic or an imitator after such 
a performance. Wilkie is just such 
a mimic, and Raphael such an imitator. 
It is a real genuine impersonation of 
the abstract. principle of bullying and 
lying, and as such we look up to it 
with marvelling and delight.” We 
have also seen Matthews in the charac. 
ter of Morbleu, in the laughable farce 
of Mousieur Tonson. We think higher 
of this performance than some persons 
do, although every one agrees that it 
is “ correct, laughable, and clever.”"— 
We never enjoyed a farce with more 
unmixed pleasure, as regards the res 
presentation of the principle character, 
and we are sorry our limits will not at 
present permit us to enter into the pe- 
culiarities of this remnent of the old 
regime. Miss Louisa Dance, although 
she never draws deeply on the riches 
of nature, was interesting in Adol- 
phine. Mrs. Tayleure, though a little 
too extravagant, in Mad. Belgarde, 
supported her character with consider- 
able talent and nature. Mr. Brown, in 
the Latyer’s Clerk, is, as lawyer's 
clerks generally are, very cox-comi- 
cal and offensive. Wrench, as Jom 
King, is as usual vivacious, easy, and 
bustling. We wish Miss Holloway, 
who is a pretty interesting girl, would 
become more easy and patural; she 
should remember that in good acting 
there is not a particle of affectation. 


confidently anticipated would lead to 
the consummation of all their wishes ; 
that crisis, however, has now been 
reached, and the Bourbon cause ap- 
pears as far, if not farther, from its an- 
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ticipated conclusion than before the 
eccupation of Madrid, or the blockade 
of Cadiz by the French. The enemy 
have now traversed the whole Penin- 
sula, without the exception of a single 
province ; they have occupied the capi- 
tal, thrown the civil government of the 
country into the hands of a Spanish 
aristocracy, they have resorted to the 
most extensive and criminal system of 
bribery ; neither morality, religion, nor 
honour, has restrained them in their 
efforts to attain their objects ; and yet, 
in point of ultimate result, they have 
effected nothing. The extremes of 
superstition, of bigotry, and of civil 
tyranny and injustice, which marked 
all the deliberation and measures of 
that aristocratic regency, which the 
French had selected for governing 
Spain, had rendered it totally unfit for 
any functions of government, even in 
the lowest and most degraded state of 
social existence, and the Duke d’An- 
gouleme had found himself compelled 
to reduce the regency to a mere nomi- 
nal authority, by dividing Spain into 
military districts, and giving the com- 
mand of such districts to his own offi- 
cers. But the perseverance of this 
Council of Regency in their narrow 
views, and arbitrary principles, has 
since compelled the Duke d’ Angouleme 
publically to thwart all their measures, 
to liberate those whom they had im- 
prisoned, to declare their proceedings 
to be incompatible with the safety of 
the French armies, and, finally, to re- 
duce their authority to a mere nullity. 
These events prove either a thorough 
want of judgment in the French, in 
selecting their political friends, or 
that the Duke d’Angouleme has found 
his first principles so thoroughly in- 
consistent with the spirit of the age, 
that he thinks it convenient to abandon 
or discard his original agents and emis- 
saries, and to come into more moderate 
measures. The Duke is, in fact, glad 
to meet the Constitutionalists half way, 
and is evidently more desirous of form- 
ing a connexion with them than of con- 
tinuing his alliance with the royalist 
party. This situation of affairs is con- 
clusive evidence, that the original 
views of the French, and their estimate 
of the sense of the Spanish people upon 
which they justified their invasion of 
Spain, have been totally fallacious, and 
in reason and in principle the Duke 
d'Angouleme ought to give over his 
desigu, by withdrawing his army into 
France. 

The details of the military operations 
of the month are by no means imper- 
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tant. In our last publication we an- 
nounced the nefarious treachery by 
which Morillo had yielded the impor- 
tant province of Gallicia to the enemy. 
General Bourcke, however, has reaped 
no great advantages from the crime, 
to the perpetration of which he had 
bribed this renegade Spaniurd ; for, up 
to the last accounts which have been 
received from the North of Spain, (15th 
instant) General Bourcke had only been 
able to capture Ferrol and Vigo; all 
his efforts against Corunna had been 
repulsed up to the 12th instant, and 
he had lost more time and more lives 
before that place than the possession 
of it was worth. 

In Catalonia a number of partial en- 
gagements have taken place between 
the different corps of Moncey’s army, 
and the corps of Mina and his assis- 
tants, Milans, Llobera, and Manzo. Of 
these actions we have received only 
the French accounts, avd from such 
accounts it is evident that many of the 
fights have terminated in favour of the 
Spaniards, whilst others, which have 
been favourable to the enemy, have 
been contested with a resolution that 
has inflicted a loss upon the enemy, 
most inconvenient to the situation of 
their affairs. Marshal Moncey has not 
been able to obtain possessions of any 
of the fortified places in Catalonia, and, 
although he has invested Barcelona, 
no apprehensions whatever are enter- 
tained for the safety of that place, 
whilst the blockading force is repeat- 
edly attacked, either by sortics from 
the garrison, or by Guerilla parties 
from the mountains. 

The naval blockade of Cadiz appears 
to be very imperfect, and the succes- 
sion of the Levant and of the S.W. 
wiuds, which invariably blow off that 
coast in the autumn, will soon drive 
the French fleet from their station. 
The military blockade of Cadiz ap- 
pears very little to annoy the inhabi- 
tants, whilst the Spaniards have effect- 
ed one sortie, in which they succeeded 
in their design of destroying a part of 
the enemy's works, The best possible 
spirit appears to pervade all ranks of 
people in Cadiz, which may be styled 
the Athens of Spain, for the inhabi- 
tants, from their long and frequent in- 
tercourse with the more enlightened 
parts of Europe and of America, have 
become, by far, more advanced in 
knowledge than the rest of their 
countrymen. 

The Duke d’Angouleme having left 
Spain for Andalusia, in order to open 
a negociation with the Cortes, and to 
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superintend the military operations in 
that province, the Cortes ordered Ge- 
neral Ballasteros to break up from Va- 
lencia to enter Audulusia at its S.E. ex. 
tremity, to operate in the rear of the 
enemy, and in the event of serious re- 
verses to retreat through Estramadura 
and Leon. Accordingly this officer 
broke up from Valencia, but upon his 
entering Andalusia afler a slight ren- 
contre with the enemy, he threw off 
the mask, avowed his treason to the 
Cortes, and ordered all his officers, 
particularly those who commanded 
Pampluna, St. Sebastian, and Santona, 
to submit to the enemy. These orders 
have, however, been rejected with in- 
dignation by the parties to whom they 
were addressed. ‘The soldiers also re- 
fused with unanimity to follow the ex- 
ample of their leader, and the Freuch 
have, therefore, acquired nothing by the 
crimes of Ballasteros, but bis individual 
accession to their cause. ‘The army of 
Ballasteros is now undcr the command 
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of General Zayas, who was second to 
Ballasteros before his going over te 
the enemy, and if it be directed with 
talents and energy, it is in a situation to 
inflict the greatest possible injury upon 
the invaders. The Guerilla system 
is becoming daily of great annoyance 
to the enemy, and the people of Spain 
seem totally averse to the old regime, 
being either tame spectators of the 
struggle, or joining Guerilla bodies in 
favour of the constitution. The ter. 
mination of the war in Spaiu will affect 
the intellectual and moral condition of 
mankind for many ages, and, therefore, 
must be viewed with peculiar interest 
by every enlightened mind. If the 
Cortes be firm in rejecting the terms, and 
in resisting the bribery of the French, 
there is almost a certainty of our seeing 
the defeat of ove of the most nefarious 
attempts that was ever made to impose 
despotism, with all its moral and in. 
tellectual evils, upon mankind, 
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Tue King.—It is determined, that, 
on the Ist of September, the King shall 
take possession of his apartments in 
Windsor Palace, which are now quite 
ready to receive the Royal Party, al- 
though the accommodations there are 
exceedingly limited: for it is found 
impossible, and, perhaps, it would be 
unjust, to dispossess many of the fami- 
lies, who have occupied apartments in 
the Castle for a great many years. 

The King has been pleased to appoint 
Henry Gompertz, Esq. to be one of his 
Majesty's Honourable Band of Geuntle- 
men Pensioners in Qrdinary to bis 
Majesty. Also Robert Laurie, Gentle- 
man, to the Office of Rouge Croix, 
Poursuivant of Arms, vacaut by the 
resignation of William Radclytle. 

The new quadrangle at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is to be called the 
King's Court, by His Majesty’s graci- 
ous permission—At a grand common 
day of the Corporation of Cambridge, 
on Saturday last, Alexander Scott Ab- 
bott, Esq. was elected Mayor of that 
town, for the ensuing year. 

PREFERMENTS.— The Rev. G. H. 
Curtois, A.M. to the rectory of South 
Willingham, Lincolnshire; patron, G. 
R. Heneage, Esq. — The Rev. W. B. 
Robinson, A.M. Chaplain to Viscount 
Dungannon, to the Rectory of Littling- 
ton, Sussex, vacant by the death of the 


Rev. A. Nott; patron F. F. Bean, Esq. 
—The How.and Rev, W. Eden, MA to 
become one of the six Preachers ju Caa- 
terbury Cathedral; patron, the Arch- 
bishop. —The Rev. W. Kuatchball, L.D. 
to the Rectory of Aldington -cum- 
Smeeih, Kent —The Rev. F. Barrow, 
M.A. to the Vicarage of St. Mary, Sand- 
wich; patron, the Hon. the Archdea- 
con of Canterbury. —The Rev. S.F. 
Sadler, S.C.L. of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, to the Rectory of Sutton-under- 
Brailes, Gloucestershire; patron, the 
Bishop of London.--The Rev. G. M. Cole- 
ridge, of Christ Church, Oxford, to the 
Prebendal Stall of Whitchurch, in the 
Cathedral of Wells, vacant by the death 
of the Archdeacon of Norwich.—The 
Rev. F. Bedford, M.A. Rector of Belch. 
ford, has been presented, by C. B. Mas- 
singberd, Esq. to the valuable living of 
South Ormsby, with Ketsby, Calceby, 
and Driby annexed, Linconshire —The 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln has conferred 
upon the Rev. E. Edwards, M A. of 
Huntingdon, the Prebend or Canoury 
of Leighton Bromswold, in the Cathe- 
dral Charch of Lincolu, vacaut by the 
death of the Rev. T, Cowper. 
PRoMoTIONS. — 2d Regiment of 
Foot; Lieut.-Colonel John Rolt, from 
the half pay, to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice 
John Jordon, who exchanges.—Captain 
John Williams, to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice Gordon, who retires. 
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Hospital Staff; Staff Surgeon, John 
Alex. schetky to be Deputy Inspector 
of Hospitals on the Coast of Africa 
ovly, vice Dr. Nicholl, deceased. 

Unattached: Major James Payler, 
from the 10th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of 
Infrantry, by purchase, vice Major-Gen. 
M. C. Darby Griffith, who retires. 

Brevet—To be Lieut,-Cols, in the 
Army: Major Roger Machneil, of the 
20 Life Guards. Major Richard Mon- 
tague Oakes, of the Ist Life Guards, 
Major Henry Earl of Uxbridge, of the 
Ist Life Guards. 

Members returned to serve in this 
present Parliament. 

County of Stafford.—Sir John Wrot- 
tesley, Bart. in the room of Sir John 
Fenton Boughey, Bart. deceased. 

Borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme,— 
John Evelyn Denison, Esq. in the room 
of William Shepherd Kinnersley, Esq. 
deceased. 

It has been notified by the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
Ambassadors and Ministers of Neutral 
Powers at Paris, “ That the French 
Government has declared an effective 
blockade of the ports of Cadiz, Barce- 
lona, Santona, St. Sebastian, and Co- 
runna.” 
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Improved System for the Army.— 
Major-Gen. Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B. 
Adjutant-General, &c. &c. has recently 
returned from Ireland, where he has 
been for several months superintending 
the instruction of the troops in that 
part of the United Kingdom, in his im- 
proved system for the Formations, Field 
Exercises, and movements of His Ma- 
jesty’s land forces. The rules and re- 
gulations for carrying into immediate 
and general practice this uniform sys- 
tem of discipline are expected to be 
shortly promulgated, by His Majesty's 
command, to the whole army. 

It has been determined on, by the 
head of the Orange Lodges in Ireland, 
to build a splendid hall for the meet- 
ings of the Association. Its coat will 
be limited to forty thousand pounds, 
and the work will be forthwith under- 
taken. 

The foundation stone of the New 
Church in Edinburgh, intended to be 
built in Bellevue Crescent, was laid in 
presence of the Lord Provost, Magis- 
trates, and Council, and a number of 
Clergymen of the city. The Magis- 
trates walked in procession in their 
robes, from the bottom of Duke-street, 
to the site of the intended building. 


BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


The Lady of Viscount Chetwynd 

The Lady of Viscount Torrington, at Yoles 
Court, of twins 

The Lady of Major-General Sir William Inglis, 
at Geneva 

The Lady of the Baron Charles De Thierry, in 
Somerset-street 

The Lady of the Hon. P. B. Pellew, M.P. at 
Stokelake-house 

The Lady of Major Sir Henry Floyd, in Bryan- 
stone-square 

The Lady of the Rev. Prebendary Dennis, at 
Exmouth 


The Lady of Major Reid, in Limerick 

The Lady of Captain M'Cullock, of his Majes- 
ty's ship Ramilies, at Deal 

The Lady of Captain James A. Murray,R.N. 

The Lady of Henry Hobhouse, esq., second son 
of Sir beatentn Heobhouse, bart. 

The Lady of George Raikes, esq. at Fulham 

The Lady of Wynne Sparrow, esq. of Red hill, 
Beaumaris 

The Lady of W. J.St. Aubyn, esq. in Montague- 
street. 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Marchioness of Londonderry, at Holder- 
pess-house, Park-lane 

The Countess of Ormond and Ossory, at Brus- 
sels 

The Lady of Rear. Admiral Moubray, at Otters- 
ton, Fifeshire 

The Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Burgoyne, Royal 
Engineers 

The Lady of Lieut.-General Sir John Hope 

The Lady of the Rev. Dr. Barnes, Archdeacon 
of Bomba 

The Lady of Capt. H. Hutchinson, of the East 
India ship Barossa, at Brighton 

The Lady of Charlies Stuart Allen Hay, esq. 
C.B.C.K. M.E, at Edinburgh 


Eur. Mag. Aug. 1823. 


The Lady of Robert Bill, esq. barrister at law, 
at Blackheath 

The Lady of Charles Ellis Heaton, esq. of Mor- 
timer-street, at Bognor 

The Lady of the Rev. George Chetwoode, Rec- 
tor of Ashton-ander-Lyne 

The Lady of Colonel Macbean, at Silver Mills 

The Lady of Frederick Webb,esq. in Langham- 
vlace 

The Lady of the Rev. James Kevill, of Croft 
Castle, Herefordshire 

The Lady of Henry Lindesay Bethune, esq. in 
South-street 

The Lady of the Rev. John Gould, at the Rec- 
tory, Beaconsfield. z 





















































































































































Arabin, Captain Frederick, R.A. fourth son of 
H. Arabin, esq. of Maglare, to 
Miss Eliza Mountain, eldest daughter of the 
Lord Bishop of Quebec 
Anstey, John Thomas, esq. of the Madras Civil 
Service, to 
Charlotte, grand-daughter to the late Rev. 
Sir Edmund Filme 
Anderson, Rev. T. 8. M. of Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, to 
Barbara, C. second daughter of G. Wrough- 
ton, esq. of Newington-house 
Barton, N. esq. at the British Ambassador's 
Chapel in Paris, to 
M. Susannah, second daughter of H. Scott, 
esq. 
Bradley, Mr. F. son of the late Rev. J. Bradley, 
Vicar of Farringdon, to 
Augusta Frances Gertrude, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lady Hawke 
Bliss, Rev, Phillip, LL.D. Fellow of St. John's 
and Sub-librarian of the Bodleian, to 
Sophia, second daughter of the late Rev. R. 
B. Bell, M.A. 
Bruen, Francis, esq. at Dublin, to 
Lady C. Nugent, second daughter of the Earl 
of Westmeath 
Barnes, Lieutenant-Gen, Sir Edward, K.C.B. 
Governor of Cevlon, to 
Maria, eldest daughter of W. Fawkes, esq. of 
Farnley-hall, York 
Benyon, 8S. G. esq. of Ash-hall, Salop, to 
Caroline, eldest daughter of J. Thorp, esq. of 
Chippenham-park, Cambridge 
Berkbeck, H. esq. of Lynn, Norfolk, to 
Lucy, youngest daughter of the late R. Bar- 
clay, esq. of Clapham Common 
Bland, Rey. Miles, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to 
Anne, youngest daughter of Thomas Temple- 
man, @8q, 
Cunynghame, F. A. esq. to 
Anne, youngest daughter of E. Earl, esq. 
Chairman of the Board of Customs for Scot- 
land 
Calthorpe, Hon, Frederick, brother to Lord Cal- 
thorpe, to 
Lady Charlotte Somerset, eldest daughter of 
the Duke of Beaufort 
Coesvett, W. G, jun. esq. of Upper Brook-st., to 
Anne Maria, daughter of H. Baring, esq. of 
Berkeley-square 
Davidson, T. R. esq. of the Civil Service, to 
Helen Eliza, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
S. Paton, Com.-Gen, in Bengal 
Elderton, C. F. esq. of the East India Company's 
Service, to 
S_S. Graves 
Farquharson, Lieut. William, R.A. at Ealing, 
to 
Margaret, M. daughter of Frederick Cooper, 
esq. of Jamaica 
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Fitzwilliam, Viscount, of Ireland, to the 
Dowager Lady Ponsonby, mother of the 
Countess Grey 

Farrer, W. E. esq. of the East India Company's 
Service, to the 
only daughter of H Cracklow, esq. of St. 
Olave, Southwark 

Gore, Hon, and Rev. George, Dean of Killala, to 
Maria 88. Isaac, widow of the late T. B. save, 
of Holywood-house, Down 

Hoskin, Mr. Edward, to 
Miss Jane Jones, of Wokingham, daughter 
of Asher Jones, esq. late of his Majesty's 
Mint 

King, J.J. esq. eldest son of J. King, esq. of 
Grosvernor-place, to 
Charlotte Wyndham, youngest daughter of 
the Earl of Egremont 

Morrison, Isaac Hawkins, esq. Post-Captain in 
the Royal Navy, to 

*Louisa Adams, daughter of J.P. Smith, esq 
of Upper Berkelev-street 

Montague, Capt. John, of 8lst Foot, nephew to 
Admirat Sir G. Montague, to 
Jessy, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Warsley, of the Royal Artillery 

Mackinnon, Colonel, at St. George's, Hanover- 
square, to 
Anne Jane, eldest daughter of J. Dent, esq. 
M.P. 

Milles, Hon. G. J. of Elmham-hall, Norfolk, to 
Eleanor, second daughter of Dowager Lady 
Knatehbull 

Praed, James Backwell, esq. of Tyringham 
Bucks, to 
Sophia, sister to Charles Chaplin, esq. M.P. 

Smith, R. esq. of Edinburgh, to 
Sarah P. eldest daughter of Captain Bridge, 
of the East India Company's Service 

Shuttleworth, Rev. P. N. Warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, to 
Emma Martha, second daughter of George 
Welch, esq. of High Leck, Lancashire 

Sidmouth, Lord Viscount, at St. George’s, Han- 
over-square, to 
Hon. Mrs. Townsend, daughter of Lord Sto- 
well 

Waldegrave, Hon. Captain, G,G. R.N. eldest 
son of Admiral Lord Radstock, to 
Esther Caroline, youngest daughter of J. Pu- 
gat, esq. of Totteridge, Herts 

Waldron, Edward, esq. Lieutenant of the 61st 
Foot, to 
Ann Bate, daughter of John Garnett, esq. 

Walter, Lieut. H. of the Madras Army, to 
Mary Anne Pinder, eldest daughter of W 
Dermer, esq. 

Vaughan, J. esq. Sergeant at Law, to 
Right Hon. Louisa, Baroness St. John, wi- 
dow of St. Andrew, Lord St. John. 


DEATHS. 


A. 

At an advanced age, at his seat, Pepper-hall, 
near Northallerton, Yorkshire, John Arden, 
esq. of Arden-hall, near Stockport, elder brother 
to the late Lord Alvanlev, and uncle to the pre- 
sent, by whom he is chietly succeeded in his im- 
mense wealth.— At Church-house, Leatherhead, 
Surrey, the Rev. John Atkinson, after a long 
and painful illness, 51.—General Sir Charles 
Asgill, bart. Colonel of the 11th Foot.—At Dar- 
lington, Juliet, fourth daughter of the Rev. W. 
Addison, late of Dinsdale, Durham.—On the 
3ist July last, at Ravensbury, near Mitcham, 
Mr. Bailey Austin, of that place, an eminent 
calico-printer, 38. : 

3 
At Winchester, Charles Frederick Powlett 


Townsend, Baron Bayning, he is succeeded in 
his titles and estates by his brother, the Hon. 
and Rev. Henry Townsend, of Broome, in Saf- 
folk—At Southwell, Elizabeth Anne, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Barrow, Prebendary of the Colle- 
giate Church of that place.—At Ramsgate, after 
lingering three vears in a decline, Miles James 
Beevor, eldest son of Colonel Beevor, of the 
Royal Artillery, 17.—Maria, widow of the late 
Robert Burrow, esq. of Starboro’ Castle, Sur- 
rey.—At High-grove, J.H. Babb, esq., 89.—At 
Southampton, Susan, only daughter of Dr. Bor- 
land, of Teddington.—In Upper Wimpole-street, 
Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Bridges, of the East India 
Company's service, 80.—At Bronwhylfa, Louisa 
Anne, wife of Lieut.-Col. Browne, and daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Gray, Prebendary of Dur- 
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ham and Chichester, 22.—Eliza Mary, daughter 
of John Breynton, esq. of Haunch-hall, Staf- 
ford, 23. 





©. 

At Barrogill Castle, near Thurso, the Right 
Hon. James Sinclair, Earl of Caithness, Lord 
Lieut. of that county, and Post-master General 
for Scotland, 57.—In Old Burlington-street, the 
Marquis Cornwallis ,48 —InCurzon-street, Mrs. 
Mary Cotterell, sister to Sir John Geers Cot- 
terel!, bart. M.P. of Garnons, in the county of 
Hereford, 64.—The Rev. John Coates, M.A, 
thirty-one years Vicar of Huddersfield, 61.—At 
Landaff Court, Mrs. Coffin, niece of the cele- 
brated Dr. Price, 71.—John Crouch, esq. Sur- 
vevor-General of his Majesty's Customs.—At 
Epping, the Rev. James Currey, Preacher of 
the Charter-house, and Rector of Thirning, 
Norfolk. 

D. 

Maj.-Gen. Darby, of Padworth-house, Berks, 
—At Paris,W. Dickenson, esq. formerly a mez- 
zotinto engraver.—At Cuckney, James Dow- 
jand, esq. Steward to Earl Bathurst.—At Lea- 
mington, near Alnwick, Thomas Davidson, esq. 
of Newcastle, 70. ‘ 


John James Earl of Farnham, one of the re- 
presentative Peers for Ireland, Governor of the 
county of Cavan, 56.—Colonel Bargy, the repre- 
sentative of the county of Cavan, succeeds to 
his estates, and tothe Barony of Farnham.— 
At Stanmore, Lady Mary Finch, sister to the 
Karl of Aylesford, 


G. 

At Leamington, the Rev. John Gooch, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Sudbury, Suffolk, brother to Sir 
T. Gooch, 71.—At Knutsford, the Hon. Mrs. 
Booth Grey, aunt to the present Earl of Stam- 
ford and Warrington —At Madras, Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Williain Graham, of the Ist bat- 
talion, 14th regiment N. 1 —In Bedford-square, 
Major-General Darby Griffith, of Padworth- 
house, Berks.—Thomas Gifford, esq. of Chil- 
lington, 60, 


At Langley Park, Bucks, of a decline, Louisa 
Harvey, youngest daughter of Sir R. B. Har- 
vey.—On his passage to the East Indies, with 
all the passengers, and every svul on board, 
John Hely Hutchinson, nephew to the Earl of 
Donoughmore and Lord Hatchinson,—At Park- 
hall, near Mansfield, Major-General Hall, late 
Lieut.-Col. of the 23d or Welch Fusileers, 53.— 
At Reading, the Rev. James Hinton, of Oxford, 
A.M., 383—The Rev. Benjamin Holmes, B.D. 
Rector of Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight.— 
At Hastings, Anne, the wife of William Horne, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, one of his Majesty's Coun- 
sel, 

J. 

James Justice, esq. of Justice-hall, Berwick- 
shire, 70, 

K, 

The Rev, Thomas Klyne, in Jermyn-street, 
St. James's. . 


Lieut..Colonel William Lambton, superin- 
tendant of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey 
in India,—At Stifkey, Norfolk, Col. Heury Lof- 
tus, of the Coldstream Guards.—In York-street, 
Dublin, the Rev. Dr. Edward Ledwich, author 
of “The Antiquities of Ireland,” &c. 84.—At 
Woolwich, Douglas Lawson, esq. R.A.—At 
Hanwell Grove, Middlesex, Mary Ann Harriet, 
daughter of Edmund Henry Lushington, esq. 


M 

At Glasnevin, after a long illness, Vicountess 
Mountmorrea,48.—At Crofton Hall, Kent, Gen. 
Morgan, formerly of the Coldstream guards, 52, 
—In Old Manor-street, Chelsea, Charies Maude, 
esq. late of the Ordnance Department, 34.—In 
New Burlington-street, Andrew Mathias, esq. 
deeply lamented by his family and friends, 55.— 
At Sowton Parsonage, near Exeter, Catherine, 
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relict of the Rev. George Moore,—At Bath, Mr. 
'T. Meyler, bookseller and proprietor of The 
Bath Herald, 42. 

N. 

At Dacre-lodge, Middlesex, the Right Hon. 
Francis Lord Napier, of Merchistoun, N.B. 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Selkirk, and 
one of the sixteen representative Peers of Scot- 
land.—Esther, wife of the Rev. Francis North, 
Prebendary of Winchester —At Chiswick, the 
Rey. Cornelius Neale, A.M. late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, 34. 

oO. 

The Right Rev. C, O'Donnel, D.D. Roman 

Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Derry, 76, 


P. 

In Wimpole-street, Major-General Sir Denis 
Pack, K.C.B, C.F ue Colonel of the 84th Foot, 
and Lieut-Governor of Plymouth.—At Batb, 
Lady Palliser, widow of the late and mother ot 
the present Sir Hugh Palliser.—At the Cape of 
Good Hope, Captain Pearson, late Commander 
of the General Hewitt East Indiaman.—At 
Kirkbaen, Humphrey Phillimore, nearly one 
hundred years of age. He was one of those who 
supported General Wolfe, when he received his 
mortal wound at Quebee.—At Melford House, 
the wife of Major Plunkett, of Kinnard, in the 
county of Roscommon, Ireland, only child of 
the late General Gunning —Mr. Sampson Perry, 
of Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 


At Sheerness, Edward Quin, esq. many years 
connected with the public press of the metro- 
polis, and formerly a member of the Commou 
Council. 

R. 

At Fleurs, near Kelso,the Duke of Roxburgh : 
his Grace succeeded William (Bellenden) who 
sneceeded John Ker, the Duke of Roxburgh so 
eminently known to the literary world as the 
Nobleman whose taste for old books led to the 
foundation of the club which bears his name : 
the descent and property have led to much liti- 
gation; butthe heirdom is at presentclear inthe 
person of the young Marq. of Beaumont,the only 
child of the deceased Duke: the Marquis (now 
Duke) is about five years of age; his father was 
nearly eighty when he died.—Mrs. Rolfe, relict 
of the Rev. Robert Rolfe, formerly Rector of 
Hilberough, in Norfolk, and aunt to the late 
Viscount and present Earl Nelson, 94,—At 
Ludlow, the Rev. 'T. C. Rogers, Rector of 
Muuat’s-pill, Somersetshire. 


S. 

Ofatrophy,Wm, Beauchamp St. John, second 
son of Henry St. John, esq. of Hornsey, and 
cousin of Lord St. John, of Bletsoe, 21.—In 
Richmond Park, of internal abscess, the eldest 
son of Viscount Sidmouth.—At Mutton, York- 
shire, suddenly, while attending his clerical 
duty at the visitation of the venerable Arch 
deacon Wrangham, aged 58, the Rev. William 
Sinith, A.M.—At Shrubbery-cottage, Walworth 
the Rev. Shomas Stretton, 71. 


’ 


At South Luffenham, Rutlandshire, owing to 
a fall from her horse, Miss Trollope, aunt to 
Sir J. 'T.— Francis Travers, M.D. late of 
Newark, Notts, 37.— After a long illness, 
Francis, wife of Jas, Tilson, esq. of Foley-place, 
—At Lath, Sir Henry White, of Portsinouth, 
61.—Robert Woody, esq. of ‘Tamworth, M.D, 
and F.L.S.—At Walthamstow-House, Exsex, 
Harriet, daughter of Sir Robert Wigram, bart. 
—At Seramyore, East Indies,of cholera morbus, 
the Rev. W. Ward, the missionary.—The Rev. 
David Williams, Master of the Free Grammar 
School of Ystradmeirig, in Cardiganshire, 38,— 
Of a locked-jaw, occasioned by the severe injury 
he received in being suddenly attacked and 
bitten by his own ass, Mr. Nathaniel Wyld, ot 
Nottingham, 65, 

















































































































































Commercial Report.—List of Patents. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Friday, August 15. 


CoTToNn —The business in our cotton 
market was rather limited last week, 
no more than 950 bales having been 
sold, all East India, in bond, viz.—350 
Madras 6jd. good tair, 7d. for good ; 
200 Surats 6jd. middling fair, to 7}d. a 
74d. good; 400 Bengals 6}d. fair, 64. 
a 63d. good fair, and 6jd. good. A 
Treasury order was issued ou Friday, 
allowing Brazil cotton from Lisbon to 
be entered for bome consumption, 
which, by the late Warehouseing Act, 
was prohibited. 

Sugar.—The demand for raw sugar 
last week was rather checked by the 
importers demanding higher prices, 
nevertheless a good proportion of busi- 
ness was done, and an advance of Is. 
obtained on the brown and middling 
qualities. The market was rather bare 
of good working qualities, owing to 


the merchants keeping back their su- 
gars, in anticipation of higher prices. 

The sugar market this afternoon con- 
tinues firm; there are considerable 
sales, but there is no alteration in the 
prices, 

lu refined sugars there is more doing; 
large lumps have been in request for 
the Hamburgh market, and an advance 
of ls. has been obtained; the Medi- 
terranean houses have likewise been 
doing considerable business in crusted 
sugars at improved prices; strong or- 
dinary large lumps 78s. good crushing 
ditto 80s,; the grocers are also strong 
buyers of fine goods; the market, iu 
fact, is by no means fully supplied 
with goods of any description. 

Foreign sugars are in better request, 
aud prices Is a 2s. higher have been 
obtained by public sale. 


eee See Cs SS eee 


LIST OF 


Moncriffe Willoughby, Esq of Fair- 
street, Horsleydown, for certain im- 
provements iu the coustruction of ves- 
sela, so as to enable them to sail with 
greatervelocity. Dated June 26, 1823. 

John Green, of Mansfield, Notting- 
lhamshire, for certain machines used 
for roving, spinning, and twisting cot- 
ton, flax, silk, wool, or other fibrous 
substances. Dated June 26, 1823. 

William Vere, of Crown-row, Mile- 
end, Old Town, Stepney; Henry S. 
Crane, of West Ham, Essex, for certain 
improvements in the manufacture of 
inflammable gas. Dated Jane 30,1823. 

Thos. Woolrick Stausfeld, of Leeds ; 
Heory Briggs, of Lunderfort, Halifax ; 
William Richard, of Leeda; William 
Barraclaugh, of Burley, Leeds, for im- 
provements in the construction of looms 
for weaving fabricks, composed wholly 
or in part of woollen, worsted, cotton, 
linen, silk, or other materials, Datéd 
July 5, 1823. 

George Clymer, of Fiusbury-street, 
Finsbury-square, for certain improve- 
ments on agricultural ploughs. Dated 
July 5, 1823. 

Jobu Fisher, and John Horton, jun. 
of Great Bridge, West Bromwick, Staf- 
fordshire, for an improvement in the 
construction of boilers for steam-en- 
gines. Dated July 8, 1823. 


PATENTS. 


Stephen Fairbanks, of Amcrica, now 
residing in Norfolk-street, Strand, for 
improvements in the constraction of 
locks and other fastenings, communi- 
cated to him by a certain foveigaer 
residing abroad. Dated July 10, 1823. 

John Leigh Bradbury, of Manchester, 
for improvements in the art of printing, 
painting, and staining silks, cotton, 
woollen, and other cloths; and paper, 
parchment, vellum, leather, and other 
substances, by means of blocks or sur- 
face printing. Dated July 15, 1823. 

Bennington Gill, of Birmingham, for 
improvements in the construction of 
saws, Cleavers, straw-knives, and all 
kinds of instruments that require or 
admit of metallic backs; communicated 
to him by a certain foreigner residing 
abroad. Dated July 15, 1823. 

Sir Isaac Coffin, of Pall Mall, for a 
certain method or methods of catching 
or taking mackerell and other fish ; 
communicated to him by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad. Dated July 
15, 1823. 

William Palmer, of Lothbury, for 
certain improvements in machinery 
applicable to printing on calico or other 
woven fabricks, composed wholly or in 
part of cotton, linen, wool, or silk. 
Dated July 15, 1823. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From SATURDAY, JULY 19, To SATURDAY, AUG. 16, 1823. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis, 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


G. Rivers, Judd-street, Branswick-square, ca- 
binet-maker, 

E. Hastings, Lower Smith-street, Northampton- 
square, milkman, 

W. Rashbrook, Lavenham, Suffolk, farmer. 

J.0'Brien, Broad-street-buildings, merchant, 

J. Lax, Liverpool, brewer. 

J. Hutchings, Stoke Damerel, 
builder. 

J. Hellyer, Hayling North, Southampton, farmer 

J. Chambers, Wolverhapton, agricultural ma- 
chine-maker, 


Devonshire,’ 


J. Nettleton, Sloane-square, Chelsea, iron- 
monger. 

Joseph Munton, of Highgate, Middlesex, corn. 
chandler, 

John Thomas, late of Kent street, Southwark, 
builder, (now in the King’s Bench). 

William King, of the Edeware-road, Middlesex, 
cheese-monger. 

James Rowley, late of Stourport, Worcester, 
timber-merchant. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, 


J. Bell, Guernsey, merchant, from July 26 to 
Sept. 13. 


C. J. Tribaudino, Cleveland-street, Mile-end, 
silk-dyer, from Aug. 2 to Sept. 27. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Alderson, R. Newcastle upon Tyne, surgeon. 
(Constable and Kirk, Symond’s-inn, Chancery- 
lane. 

Adams, J. Union-street, Southwark, oil-man. 
(Drew and Sons, Bermondsey-street. 

Astor, W. H. Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
musical-instrament-mnanufacturer, (Lester, 
New-court, Crutched-friars. 

Austin, J. Little St. Thomas Apostle, Cheap- 
side, warehouseman. (Gilbauk, Coleman- 
street. 

Awty, R. H. Bolton-le-Moors, dealer. (Batty, 
Chancery-lane, 

Baker, T. W. Foley-street, Foley-place, tallow- 
chandler. (Mayhew, Chancery-lane. 


Bond, J. Cawston, Norfolk, farmer, (Fisher 
and Sudlow, Thavies-inn, Helborn. 
Butcher, T. Holborn, victualler. (Carpenter, 


Furnival's-inn, 

Broadhead, W. H. and T. B. Artillery-court, 
Chiswell-street, printers. (Allen, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street. 

Beart, J. Limehouee, timber-merchant. (Beat, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 

Clark, J. L. Honiton, saddler. (Luxmore, Red 
Lion-square. 

Consitt, R. and R. Leé, Kingston upon Hull, 
merehants. (Shaw, Ely-place, Holborn. 

Copp, J. High-street, Bloomsbury, draper. 
(Gates, Cateaton-street. 

Cocker, George Henry, late of Grenville-street, 
Brunswick-square, and Wood-lane, Shep- 
herd's-bush, Middlesex, and now of Belvidere- 
place, Surrey, bill-broker. (Wigley, Essex- 
street, Strand. 

Drummond, W. Kingston upon Hull, draper. 
(Chester, Staple's-inn, 

Davies, M. Bodynfol, Montgomeryshire, farmer. 
(Rogers, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Dawson. Henrv, of Leeds, silk-mercer. (Makin- 
son, Middle Temple. 

Evans, 1D. Swansea, draper. 
Quilter, Red Lion-square. 
Evans, E. Bolingbrook-row, Walworth, baker. 

(Lys, Took’s-evurt, Chancery lane. 

Green, J. White Horse-terrace, Stepney, coal- 
merchant. (Freeman and Heathcote, Cole- 
man-street. 


Green, G, York-street, Covent-garden, woollen- 


(Bridges and 


draper. (Sweet, Stokes, and Carr, Basing- 
hall street, 

Hopwood, J. Chancerv-lane, bill-broker. (Mott, 
Essex-street, Strand. 

Hobbs, 'T. Westminster-road, victualler, (Ben- 
nett, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 

Humphreys, H.and W. Lacon, Liverpool, iron 
merchants. (Taylor and Roscoe, King's 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

Holroyd, W. Leadenhall -street, machine-maker. 
(Farris, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Haselden, J. Grub-street, horse-dealer, 
Tyson-place, Kingsland-road. 

Hawkins, J. U. Star-corner, Bermondsey, ¢ar- 
peater. (Lee, Three Crown-square, South- 
wark, 

Harris, John, late of Llandarog, Carmarthen, 
dealer in cattle. (Hilliard and Hastings, 
Gray’s-inn. 

Jones, ‘T. St. John's-street, West Smithfield, 
stationer, (Tanner, Fore-street 

Kenning, 4). Church-street, Spitalfields, silk- 
man. (Webster and Son, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side. 

Longworth, J. Liverpool, joiner, (Leigh, Char- 
lotte-row, Mansion-house. 

Ladd, Sir J. Cornhill, watch-maker, 
Bartholomew-lane, 

Lucas, J. Weymouth-terrace, Hackney-road 


(Gray, 


(Spyer, 


musical instrument-manufacturer, (Ltesr, 
New-court, Crutchett Friars, 
Lean, T. Liverpool, coach-maker. (Chester, 


Staple-inn. 

Mandale, E. jun. Sebergham, Cbhurch-town, 
lime-burner. (Falcon, Blm-court, Temple 
Middleton, R. of King-street, Rotherhithe, 
Surrey, merchant. (Dennett and Co, King’s- 

Arms-yard, Coleman-street. 

Norton, R. jun. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
paper-hanger. (Hill, Welbeck-street, Caven- 
dish-square. 

Rogers, R. sen. Piddle-Hinton, Dorsetshire, 
farmer. (Hine, Essex-court, Temple. 

Rothwell, P. Runcorn, Cheshire, corn-dealer. 
(Brundrett, Spinks and Reddish, Temple. 

Righton, J. Bristol, haberdasher. (Clarke, 
Richards, and Medealf, Chancery-lane. 

Rameden, H. late of Walworth, Surrey, coach- 
master, (Charisiey and Barker, Mark-lane. 
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190 Dividends, [Aus, 


Smith, J. Bradninch, Devonshire, paper-maker. 
(Hurd and Johnsen, King’s Bench-walk, 

Sciaccaluga, J. Old Bailey, merchant. (Lavie 
and Oliverson, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 

Symes, R. Kingswood, Wiltshire, elothier, 
(Bourdillon and Hewitt, Bread-street. 

Simpson, R. Watling-street, warehouseman. 
(Bolton, Austinfriars, ; 

Steward, M. H. Long-lane, Bermondsey, pump- 
maker, —- and Carter, High-street, 
Southwark. 

Saffery, E. Downham, Norfolk, farmer. (Cour- 
teen, Sise-lane. 

Saunders, K. and Joseph Piercy, of Birming- 
ham, edge-tool makers. (Swain, Stevens, 
Maples, Pearse and Hunt, Frederick’s-place, 


TY. 
Smith, W. B. Bristol, innholder. (Williams and 
W hite, Lincoln's -inn. 


Shorthose, J. ete “os tre, earther 
ware - manufacturer. Lan 
Chambers, Penebureh-ctrest ™ sbourn 

Squires, S. St. Alban’s, Hertford, sadler. (Pair. 
thorne and Co. Coleman-street. 

Traslove, W. Dunchurch, Warwickshire, fay. 
mer. (Meyrick and Broderip, Red Liop. 


uare, 
Thornton ,|H. Thayer-street, Manchester-squ 
Italian oilman. (Peachey, Salisbury-square, 
Watts, EB. Yeovil, Somersetshire, butcher 
(Williams, Red Lion-square. ; 
Warr, J W. Davies, and T. Matthews, Tipton 
Staffordshire, iron- masters, (Turner and 
Hutchinson, Bloomsbury-square. 
Williamson, J, Withington, Lancashire, dealer. 
(Bllis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gorton, Chap. 
cery-lane. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Atkinson, J. Holme, Westmorland, manufac- 
turer, Aug. 25. 

Bainbridge, J. Whitehaven, plumber, Aug. 30. . 

Byrne, E. jun Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 3. 

Bennet, T. Dartmouth, merchant, Aug. 27. 

Binion, J. Edward-street, Portman-square, iron- 
monger, Sept. 2. 

Bedson, T. and R. Bishop, Aston, Warwick- 
shire, brass-founders, Sept. 13. 

Bennett, S. A. Worship-street, Shoreditch, 
coach-manufacturer, Aug. 9. 

Bell, T. Lincoln, baker, Aug, 23, 

Bidwith, T. Bagginswood, Shropshire, farmer, 
Sept. 5. 

Cowne, 8. Barbican, pawnbroker, Aug. 19. 

Carter, H. Ratclif-highway, linen-draper, Aug. 


5. 
Cole, W, Sinnington, Yorkshire, farmer, Aug. 


19, 
Clarke, C. Bristol, corn-factor, Sept. 3. 
Cattermole, J. Framlington, Suffolk, merchant, 
5 


Sept. 5. 
Cochran, T. York, glover, Sept. 5. 
Dunn, W. Hoxton, wholesale upholder, Aug. 23. 
Dicks, J. London-street, ‘Tottenham-court-road, 
carpenter, Aug. 9. 
Deeping, G. Lincoln, fellmonger, Aug, 25. 
Drakeford, A. Coleshill, Warwickshire, butcher, 
DAug. 23. 
Dryden, J. Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, ha- 
berdasher, Sept. 9. 
Dye, 8. Norwich, grocer, Aug. 25. 
Donlan, M. J. J.Cleveland-court, St. James’s- 
place, St. James's-street, tailor, Aug. 16, 
Dowley, J. Willow-street, corn-merchant. 
Douglas, J., S. and W. Russel, Fleet-street, 


drapers. 
Edwards, J. Gough-square, Fleet-street, furrier, 
Aug. 19. 
Fowler, W. Staines, linen-draper, Aug. 16, 
Flecknoe, J. Daventry, miller, Aug, 25. 
Forster, J. H, and C. Dobson, Norwich, manu- 
fagturers, Aug. 29 
Grant, W. Oxford street, upholsterer, Aug. 16. 
Greig, W. City-road, upholsterer, Aug. 19. 
Higginbotham, N. Macclesfield, malt-merchant, 
Sept. 10. 
Hamand, 8. B. Plymouth, linen-draper, Sept. 17. 
Hiilary, J, P. Mark-lane, wine-merchant, Aug. 


19. 

Hall, H. and J. Sun-wharf, Upper ‘Thames- 
street, iron-merchants, Aug. 30. 

Nayton, W. and M. Douglas, Sunderland, coal- 
fitters, Sept. 4. 

Henzell, E. W. White Lion - Wharf, Upper 
Thames-street, corn dealer, Aug. 9. 

Jenkins, T, Lanvithen, Glamorganshire, dealer, 


Aug. 2. 

Jardine, A. Leatherhead, Surrey, linen-draper, 
Aug, 30. 

Kerr, W. Sherborne-lane, wine-merchant, Aug. 
19. 

Kirkland, J. Coventry, riband-manufacturer, 
Aug. 19, 


Large, J. Maiden-Bradley, Wiltsbire, banker, 
Aug. 22. 


* Low, H, A. Sunderland, merchant, Sept. 4. 


a G, Bishopsgate-street, provision-mer. 

chant, Aug. 16. 

Lea, W. and J. F. Paternoster-row, silk- manu- 
facturers,; Aug. 19. 

Miles, J. Fairford, Gloucestershire, innholder, 

Sept. 3. 

ey 6 J. Welbeck-street, Marv-le-bone, 

coach-manufacturer, Aug. 23. 

Matthews, T. Bishop-Wearmouth, Durham, 
spirit-merchant, Aug. 27. 

—- M, Foley-place, Portman-square, Aug. 


Minchen, T. A, W. G. Carter, and A. Kelly, jun, 
Portsmouth, bankers, Aug. 30, 

Manning, J. Clement’s-inn, money-broker, Oct. 
4 


Oliver, J. Broad-street, Golden-square, woollen- 
draper, Aug. 16, 

Perkins, Coventry, doctor of physic, Aug. 26. 

Parkes, T, Stourbridge, grocer, Aug. 14. 

Porter, H. Taunton, draper, Aug. 23. 

Player, J. B. and J. Keen, Bristol, bottle liquor. 
merchants, Aug. 26. 

Passmore, J, Farnham, linen-draper, Sept. 2. 

Reid, D. Prince's-street, Spitalfields, silk-manu- 
facturer, Aug. 16, 

Roper, W. J. and W. Damens, Yorkshire, cot- 
pens A Sept. 4. 

Renaud, E. Birmingham, whip-maker, Aug, 29. 

Robinson, P. Kendal, mercer, Aug. 14, 

Spring, J. O. Coningsby, draper, Aug. 21. 

Southbrook, E. C. Covent-garden-chambers, 
merchaut, Aug. 16. 

Sharp, J. B. Queen-street, Cheapside, Man- 
chester warehouseman, Sept. 2. 

Smith, J. Liverpool, leather-cutter, Aug. 27. 

Turner, W. Layton, Essex, dealer in horses, 


Aug. 9. 

Tippetts, E., and F. Gethen, Basinghall-street, 
actors, Aug. 9. 

Turnbull, J., J. Forbes, R. A. Crawford, and 
D. Skene, Broad-street, merchants, Aug. 30. 

Tappenden, J. Faversham, banker, J. Tappen- 

en, Stourmouth, iron-master, and F. Tap- 

penden, Abernant iron-works, Glamorgan- 
shire, iron-master, Sept, 10, 

Troughton, J., C. A. Newcomb, and J. and B. 
Troughton, Coventry, bankers, Aug. 18. 

Tomlinson, W. jun. Nantwich, money-scrivener, 
Sept. 4. 

Wood, P. Kingston, Surrey, gardener, Aug. 9. 

Whitwell, S. Coventry, surgeon, Aug. 26. 

Walton, S. Nantwich, linen-draper, Sept. 5. 

Warwick, T. O. and J. Aldred, Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, chymists, Aug. 20. 

Wagstaff, S. and T. Baylis, Kidderminster, car- 
= manufacturers, a. 19, 

White, A. Aldermanbury, factor, Aug. 19. 

Walker, J. jun. Axbridge, Somersetshire, com- 
mon-brewer, Aug. 23. 

Wall, C. Coventry, mercer, Aug. 26. 

— ‘ G. Shiplake, Oxfordshire, merchant, 

ug. 19. 


Ships’ Names. | Consignments. 


2} Macqueen 
‘Duchessof Athol! 
Berwickshire ... 

4 

6 


Duke of York... 
Castle Huntly... 
Thomas Coutts. . 


St. Hele. Ben 
coolen & Chin 


General Harris . 


Sir David Scott. 
4)Canning 
5{ Earl of Balcarras 


St. Hel. Bomb. 


London......... 


A scevces pe 
Marquis Camden 
6|Lady Melville... 
William Fairlie . 
4 e*eneeeeneee 
Thames .. 


and China, 


{ Beos. & China 


{ Hom. China 


} Bomb.& China 


} Madr. & China 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING LIST 


: | Managing 
| Owners. 


—-_ 


1332\John Campbell |James Walker 
1330,\W.E. Ferrers |E. M. Daniell 
1332\S. Marjoribanks |J. Shepherd 


1327|8, Marjoribanks |A. H. Campbell 
1200|J. H. Gledstanes/H.A.Drummon 
1334|S. Marjoribanks |A. Chrystie 


| 


1200\ James Sims . Welstead 


1342\ Joseph Hare Wm. Hanter 


Beng. & China) 1326\(Company’s ship)|W. Patterson 


1417)(Company’s ship) P. Cameron 
4332)(Company’s ship)/\J. B. Sotheby 


1325)George Palmer |M. Hamilton |. 
1200|H. Morse Samson) Thos, Larkins 


R. Clifford 


1200 Sir Rt. Wigram 
K. Smith 


se: Hare 


1335| Matthew Isacke |W. E. Farrer 
1330 Henry Blanshard W. Haviside 


-—SEason, 1823,. 1824. 


Commanders. | First Officers. |Second Officers Third Officers.|FourthOfficers.,| Surgeons. 


To be 
in the 
Downs. 


Whe" 
sailed’ 


—_—_—s-— 


To be 
afloat. 


| 


| 
\ 1823 1824 
I8Novi 8 Jan. 


Pursers. 


17Dec.| 5 Feb. 


ed 2 Feb. 


| 
}23Feb,18 April. 
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VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, &e. AT NINE o’'CLOCK, A. mM, 


From Juty 29, to Aveust 25, 1823. 


By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Coawnrt. 


Bar. Ther. Wind. Obser.| |Bar.| Ther. Wind 

2929-78) 62 | S.W. |\Fair | Fai 
302974, 64 | S.W. Ditto [1030-02) 
31 2086; 60 | S.W. Ditto [11 29 99, 


1 30°07 


aug 


~~ 
AA ts 


“ID Oe 
SESS 


S 


92986 60 _ 
S.W. \Fair 


| 61 | S.W.'Ditto |12 2988; 69. | S.w. 'Ditto 

59 | S.W. Ditto [13 2965 
S.W. Rain [142957 
| S.W. Fair } 
'S.W. Ditto |16 29°44 
| S.W. Ditto [17 29°79 | W. \Ditte 
S.W. Ditto [18 29°86 S. |Ditto 
S.W. Ditto {19 2978 | S.W. [Ditto 


—_-—_»_7-——— 


S.W. |Ditto 
S.W. ‘Ditto 
S.W. Ditto 
S.W. Ditto 


15 29°79 


2n 
/S.W. [Rain /}21) 57 


| Ther.| Wind \Obser. 
1 


S.W. {Pair 
S.W. [Ditto 
S.W. [Rain 
».W. Ditto 
Ditto 

Y. Pair 


— 


PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c. 


Canals. 
Ashton and Oldham 
Barnesle 
Birmingham (divided) ... 
Bolton aud Bury 
Brecknockh and Abergav. 


Clyde 
Junction 
Grand Surrey. ........ ee 
Grand Union 


Grantham 


rough 
Melton Mowbray 
Monmouthshire 


os & Worcestershire 
ourbridge 
Stra 


Tavistock 

Thames and Medway .... 
Thames and Severn, New 
Trent & Mersey 

Warwick and Birmingh. § 
Warwick and Napton ... 


Worcester & Birmingham 
Docks. - 


Avevser 16, 1823. 


Per | Div. per 
Ann, 


Lean ., 
WO amine ce é0gnedos 
Waldliee Caevs ccecccecee 
Weater-works. 
Chelsea 


London Bridge 
i} South London 
West Middlesex 
| York Buildings 
Insurances. 


Birmingham Fire 
|| British 


Im 

Ditto, Life 

 \ apes hasete 
London Pire 

London Ship 

Provident 

Rock 

Royal Exchange 


Sun Fire 


Gas Lights. 
— Lightand Coke (Chart 


British Copper Company. 
— Lane Brewery. . : 


London Com.Sale Rooms 
Carnatic Stock Ist class . 
Di 2d ditto . 


Per Dir, 

Share, |per Ann. 
£. s.| £.8.d, 
18 


74 pr. et. 


—to |] tomtom | | | 
-_ 
ace 


oe 
= 


- 
oom o> 


2 
40 
25 

3 

2 

5 

} 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1 
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Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9,'Change-Alley,Cornbill. 


[¥. Warr, Red Lion Passage, Holborn.) 
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